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It has the largest morning daily circulation 
of any newspaper in America, with an aver- 
age for six months of almost 500,000. 
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average for six months of more than 
825,000, and has far more circulation in 


Chicago and suburbs than any other Chi- 
cago newspaper, morning, evening or Sun- Statements to the Government Show 
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Government. The current statement, cover- 
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March 31, 1922, shows an increase of 126 
per cent Daily, and 172 per cent Sunday 
since 1912. March 31 
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NUMBER SEVENTEEN OF A SERIES 





MERCHANDISING SERVICE— 


Another reason for the 
Boston American’s 





roved value 
to Advertisers 





Philip Morris & Co., manufacturers of 
Philip Morris cigarettes, have written us: 
“W ant you to know that we consider your 
method of backing up your advertisers 
better than any other Merchandising 
Service Department with whom we have 
done business.” 


Hundreds of other letters on file from ad- 
vertisers and advertising agents who have 
met with marked success through the co- 
operation of the BOSTON AMERICAN’S 
complete, well organized Merchandising 
Service Department. 


A Remarkable 3-cent Evening Newspaper 


























Research and Promotion Departments at Service of Advertisers 
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EDITORS AND PUBLISHERS: 


In response to requests for NEA Service, from 
papers of all kinds, throughout the United States, we 
now are issuing services to meet the requirements of 
Daily or Weekly papers. 


NEA now issues— 


A complete Daily Service consisting of up-to-the- 
minute material for the News Page, Sport Page, Edi- 
torial Page, and the best of News Features, News 


Pictures, Comics and popular Fiction by leading 
writers. 


A weekly combination News and Advertising 
Service for Weekly Papers, consisting of News Pic- 
tures, Fashions, an Editorial, Paragraphs, a Comic, 


a Cartoon, a Verse and one page of Advertising Cuts 
and Copy. 


An Advertising Service of Cuts and Copy for small 
dailies and weeklies. 





NEA has a Service to Meet Your Requirements 





Write or wire for samples and rates 


NEA SERVICE, INC. 


1200 W. THIRD ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Producing Plants in 
NEW YORK and CLEVELAND 
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Buyers’ Indifference 
has gone 
trom New. Orleans 
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6“ AYER ISRAEL plans for 1922 were 
M happily laid on the realization that the 
indifference of the buying public was 
being rapidly overcome and that greater sales 
pressure would assist this accomplishment,” said 
Samuel D. Reeks, advertising manager of Mayer 
Israel & Co., Inc., large retail clothing house in 
New Orleans. 


“Our plan was correct. This was indicated 
by the remarkable increase in our January busi- 
ness over January, 1921. It amounted to 18% 
percent. This April’s business will surpass that 
of April, 1921, by fifty per cent according to 
present indications. 


—_ 


“Prospects for May are on the whole bright 
and we expect to continue our gains.” 

















Mayer Israel & Co. buy more lines of advertising in The Times- 
Picayune at a higher rate than in any other New Orleans’ newspaper 


Che Cimes-Ptrayune 


New Orleans’ Largest Newspaper 
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Buyers’ Indifference| 
has gone 
from New Orleans 
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M happily laid on the realization that the f 
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Samuel D. Reeks, advertising manager of Mayer > 
Israel & Co., Inc., large retail clothing house inf 
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New Orleans 


‘Is always steadfast 


6“ E will get our end of it after January 
1,” warned a few business forecasters 
when the country suffered depressions 


last year and New Orleans remained untouched. 
New Orleans is always steadfast. 


And now New Orleans merchants are say- 
ing a steady and sure increase in business since 
the first of the year has been recorded. The 
statement from Mayer Israel & Co. is no pros- 
perity puff. It was the result of careful compila- 
tion. 


New Orleans’ population has just passed the 
400,000 mark. Dominant on the market is The 
Times-Picayune. The Merchandising Service 
Bureau of The Times-Picayune will gladly aid 
national advertisers who desire to localize their 
efforts here. 


National Representatives — Cone, 
Huton & Woodman, New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta and 
Kansas City; R. J. Bidwell Co., 


San Francisco. 


Che Cones-PJirayune 


New Orleans’ Largest Newspaper 
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Dominate Philadelphia 


If you were to ask most any intelligent Phil- 
adelphian how to make your advertising do the 


most good in Philadelphia, the reply undoubt- 
edly would be: “Put it in The Bulletin.” 


The name of The Bulletin is a household 
word in Philadelphia, and its circulation reaches 
far beyond the highest poimt ever attained by a 
daily or Sunday newspaper in the State of Penn- 


sylvania, and is one of the largest in America. 


“In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads— 


The Bulletin” 


Net paid daily average circulation for March: 


902,394 5 


No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial methods of 
stimulating circulation are used by The Bulletin. 












“In 
Philadelphia 


nearly everybody reads 


The Bulletin; 


NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Dan A. Carroll, C. L. Weaver Verree & Conklin, Inc. Allen Hofman 
150 Nassau Street. Verree & Conklin, Inc. 28 East Jackson Blvd. Verree & Conklin, Inc. 
117 Lafayette Blvd. 681 Market Street 
LONDON PARIS 
125 Pall Mall, S. W. 1. 5 rue Lamartine (9). 


(Copyright, 1922—Bulletin Company) 
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MORE CONFERENCES WORLD’S GREATEST NEED 


Lady Astor, Virginian-Born M, P., at Associated Press Annual Luncheon, Pleads for American 
Newspapers’ Aid in Re-establishing Common Sense and Common Humanity Between Nations. 


ADY NANCY ASTOR, Virginian 

by birth, and member of the British 
House of Commons and wife of a peer 
by preference, gave the Associated Press 
a new thrill at its annual luncheon at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Tuesday. Presi- 
dents, Generals and Ambassadors have 
appeared before the uncrowned heads of 
\merican journalism in past years and 
have been accorded their measure of ap- 
plause, but the old order changeth. 

Nancy Langhorne Astor, idol of Ply- 
mouth on the English Channel and man- 
na from heaven to a dozen or so New 
York reporters since her arrival here 
last week, took the rulers of American 
pinion by storm and her reward shook 
the smoke-filled grand ballroom from 
polished floor to topmost galleries. She 
arrived late, entering on the arm of Mel- 
ville E. Stone, followed by Viscount 
\stor and Adolph S. Ochs, while the 
orchestra plaved “Yankee Doodle,” and 
she left for Baltimore immediately after 
the luncheon, making the round trip to 
the city on the Chesapeake “between 
breakfast and dinner,” as Toastmaster 
Frank B. Noyes said in introducing her 
Her farewell was delivered standing on 
i chair beside the speakers’ table in char- 
acteristic style, while the A. P. paused 
in its collective way back to the meeting 
hall with “She’s a wonder!” on every 
ip. 

Viscount Astor, called, upon with a 
minute’s notice by the toastmaster, re 
sponded with a plea for better under- 
standing between America and Evrope 
He is proprietor of the London Observer 
and pointed out that his correspondents 
and those of other British and American 
newspapers at Genoa were doing their 
est to make the people of America an- 
lerstand the problems of Eurepe 
Lady Astor’s main argument was in 
the same vein, with special bearing on the 
osition of women in politics. 

“The politics that leads to war is not 
practical and the same things that lead 
to bad politics lead to war,” she ssid. 
“The most practical thing in the world 
i$ common sense and common humanity. 
It is the world’s great need today. 
“Leaving aside the vision which the 
world needs (the whole world is ciamor- 
ing now, as I understand it, both in Eng- 
land and America) what we need is 
confidence, co-operation and, 1 would 
like to add, MORE CONFERENCES 
know it is not a popular word in Amer- 
ta. You need conferences. They nave 
tried the others and have failed. 
“We have got to get work. The worl 
wants work. The first way to get work, 
i$ to try to get confidence between capi- 
taland labor. Capital has got to realize 
that the people employed are human bte- 
mgs and have to be treated as such. 
“very man and woman has got to be 
treated as a human being and not as a 
machine. That is what capital has got 
‘0 do. But labor, on the other hand, 
fas got to realize that what the capita!- 
st, the employer, has got, is what he 
Needs and can’t get on without. If 
labor had it, the scales would be weighted 
on the other side.” 

Quite in keeping with the spirit of the 
occasion was the musical entertainment, 








two solos by Mme. Onelli. “Carry Me 
Back to Old Virginny’ turnd@l the eyes 
of all toward the guest of honor and 
kept her eyes focused on space, possibly 
three hundred miles away on the Old 
Dominion home where Nancy Langhorne 
spent her girlhood. 

On the dais, besides Viscount and Lady 
\stor, were: John R. Rathom, D. 


Moore, Clark Howell, W. L. McLean, 
H. F. Gunnison, T. R. Williams, Fred- 
erick Roy Martin, John W. Davies, 


\dolph S. Ochs, Frank B. Noyes, Mel- 
ville E. Stone, V. S. McClatchy, Charles 
Hopkins Clark, Lincoln B. Palmer, Stu- 
art H. Perry, Elbert H. Baker, H. N. 
Kellogg and W. H. Cowles. 
Stenographic reports of Mr. Noyes’ 
introductory remarks and the addresses 
of Viscount and Lady Astor, made exclu- 
sively by Epitor & PustisHer, follow: 


TOASTMASTER NOYES: 


“But one toast is offered on this annual 
occasion. It is always drunk with full good 
will; this year, because the man who fills the 
reat place which we honor as a fellow news 
paperman. We drink with equal sincerity and 

th added sympathy and comradeship for him 
in the heavy burden which he is carrying. 
I ask you to drink to the health of the Presi- 
dent of the United States—Warren G. Hard- 
ing.” 

\ll arose and drank a toast to the 
President of the United States, while the 
band played the Star Spangled Banner. 

TOASTMASTER NOYES: 

“Readers of newspapers—and it may be that 
there are some present here today, have within 
the last week or so read of a reopening 
‘ in old and painful scandal that involves 
all men, in that the straying from the straight 
and narrow path of our common ancestor Adam 
was again perhaps unnecessarily dragged into 
public view. 

“I may parenthetically remark that in these 
days of racial hatred Adam is the only common 
ancestor and Mesopotamia, the reputed site of 
the Garden of Eden, the only mother country 


‘that may be claimed without the liability of 





being branded as being pro-something or other 
“However, my thought in alluding to this 


exposing of the skeleton in every man’s closet 
is to clear away some traditional inaccuracies 
that I think do injustice to Adam. First, I 
call your attention to che fact that in Genesis 
there is no statement that apples appeared in 
the regrettable episode and second that Adam 
never claimed that Eve tempted him. The Book 
of Genesis speaks cf fruit. (Laughter.) 

“The Book of Genesis speaks of fruit, never 
of apples, and Adam says nothing against Eve 
save the stating of the fact that she gave 
him the fruit. It appears that pomologists and 
philologists are generally agreed that what- 
ever this fruit was, it was not an apple, and 
all sons of Adam will agree with them in this 
—for who of us finds apples an irresistible 
temptation? Most of the same authorities are 
of the opinion that the calamitous fruit was 
probably a wild peach, (Laughter and ap- 
plause) 

“Now, this entirely reasonable view throws 
a flood of light on a most perplexing question 
Every candid man will admit, though some 
reluctantly, that man has ever fallen for the 
peach, whether it be wild or cultivated, and 
today will be proof positive of this fact. 

“So much for the Adam apple slander. 

“If anyone is called upon to explain matters, 
it should be Eve or her present-day spokes 
women, and when that is being done, I respect 
fully call attention to the fact that the sons 
of Adam still remember and observe the first 
knowledge that came from eating the fruit 
while the daughters of Eve have apparently, 
judging by today’s modes, let the lesson pass 
into innocuous desuetude. (Laughter) 

“A few years ago a daughter of Virginia, 
adored at home, crossed the ocean and by in- 
cautiously saying an acquiescing word, became 
a British citizen, thereby removing herself from 
presidential probabilities, (Laughter) which 
should carry its own lesson. (Laughter) 

“Her new country took her to its heart and 
Plymouth, a great name both there and here, 
sent her as its representative to Parliament 
the first woman so honored in Great Britain. 

“With great intelligence, keen wit, sound 
common sense and a most—a not unattractive 
personality (Laughter) she has played a great 
part in the British public life with no sur- 
render of the joys of private life. 

“Not being myself allowed to express an 
opinion cn any worthwhile subject, I think I 
have been most charmed by the cheerful and 
friendly candor with which our guest of today 
discusses the questions that are in all of our 
minds. 
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Lady Astor said a mouthful— 
to quote one of her favorite 
expressi to the bers of 
the A. P. when she declared, 
“The two greatest forces for 
civilization are mothers and the 














“IT am to iutious to sign a check in blank 
by agreeing with her in everything in advance, 
though I think I would be more willing to 
take the risk with her than with any one else 
—that is if she will let up on Adam. (Laugh 
ter) 

“She pays us a great compliment in coming 
to us today, journeying from Baltimore and 
back again between breakfast and dinner. 

“It gives me the greatest possible pleasure 
to present you collectively to Lady Astor, 
Member of Parliament for Plymouth—but still 
more to us—Nancy Langhorne of Virginia. 
(All arose and applauded) 


LADY ASTOR: 


“Mr. Noyes, Ladies and Gentlemen: 4 
have often been called wild, since I left home, 
but I have never been called a peach, until 
I came back. (Laughter) 

“T don’t really know which I am most 
amazed at—the kindness—your kindness—or 
my boldness, but your kindness has made my 
boldness. It is a very topsy-turvy world; it 
used to be the other way—woman’s kindness 
made man bold, but now everything has gene 
wrong. (Applause) 

“But I don’t think you realize how much 
this kindness of the Associated Press of 
America means to me. I knew that when I 
came home there would be some personal 
friends that would be glad to see me—friends 
nd_ relations nd then I knew there would 
be some people because of my political views 
that would be glad to see me. 

“You know it is a curious thing, some 
politicians in all countries have some following 
in all countries, but it isn’t really half so curi- 
ous that some politicians in some countries get 
any following; that is even more 
(Laughter) 

“But, gentlemen, I didn’t expect what I got, 
I didn’t expect this tidal wave of welcome. 
You have swept me off my feet. You have 
strengthened me, and yet you have weakened 
me. You have strengthened my purpose and 
weakened my vanity. I may be able to speak 
hereafter as a politician, but I can never do 
the prophet act. (Laughter) 

“Now I am curious—I am a little different 
from some politicians, and perhaps my job 
is a little more difficult. I am not different 
because of any merit, but of circumstances. 
You and | know perfectly well that if persons 
leave their own country and go to another 
country, they have got to meet a certain 
amount or 


cur.ous 


rejudice in both countries—you 
see I was born a patriot and there is nothing 
in the world more prejudiced than a patriot, 
and I will tell you what kind of a patriot 
I was born and then you will understand. 

“I am like the little boy whose father got 
after him for cussin’, and he turned to him 
and said, ‘Lord papa, 1 didn’t say anything 
but ‘damn-Yankee.’ ” 

“This is the kind of a patriot I was. I 
was a Virginian patriot, and a very ardent 
one, but my Virginia patriotism has proved 
to me that being a broad patriot has stood me 
well; but a narrow patriot is no good to any 
country and least of all to his own. 

“I forgot I was a member of the British 
Parliament the other day, and I spoke as a 
Virginian, and when they asked me what I 
thought about the bonuses, I told them, ‘Well, 
I know I hadn’t “oughter,”’ as they said, but 
then I was speaking as a Virginian; I forgot 
all about being a British politician; so 1 do 


apologize. I seem to have worried some 
people, but perhaps those people aren’t like 
I am. 


“I do think it was a mistake, I am sure it 
is a mistake, and I apologize here. Sometime 
when I speak as a Virginian I will let you 
know, and when I speak as a British politician, 
I will let you know, but remember I am both 


and it is hard to be both. 


As you see, I have had to come up against 
a certain amount of prejudice, not only because 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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FILM JOIN HANDS 


FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 





Publishers’ Dinner in Honor of Will Hays a Sparkling Feature 
of Convention Week—Greetings from President 
Harding and Marshal Joffre 





THE joint publishers’ association’s 

dinner, given Wednesday night, in 
honor of Will Hays, retiring Postmaster- 
General and new executive head of the 
Motion Picture Producers and Distribu- 
tors of America, was especially significant 
of the new spirit of good will and co- 
operation which the past year has 
seen established in the publishing in- 
dustry by newspaper publishers, mag- 
azine publishers and trade paper 
publishers. It was really the first func- 
tion of its kind ever held in America. 
It served, too, to bring into a position 
of understanding the forces of the press 
and the motion picture to the end that 
the two master informers may work 
together along lines that will be of most 
benefit to the public. 

The dinner, held at the Hotel Com- 
modore, was arranged by a joint commit- 
tee representing the A. N. P. A. and the 
National Publishers’ Association. 

Other organizations officially partici- 
nating were the Inland Daily Press As- 
sociation, the Southern Newspaper Pub 


lishers Association, the New England 
Daily Newspaper Association, National 


Pub- 
Associated 


Editorial Association, Agricultural 
lishers Association and the 
Business Papers, Inc. 

The committee on arrangements con- 
sisted of: 

Robert J. Cuddihy, Chairman; Frederic 
Hume, Secretary; Frank B. Noyes, Charles Dana 
Gibson, W. W. Hawkins, James H. McGraw, 
Melville E. Stone, William C. Reick, Louis 
Wiley, George W. Wilder, H. M. Swetland, 
Henry W. Newhall, Frank A. Munsey, Will'am 
A. Johnston, Cyrus H. K. Curtis, W. P. Ah- 
nelt, E. H. Baker, Herbert L. Bridgman, Ar- 
thur Brisbane, Frederick Roy Martin, Victor 
F. Lawson, John Stewart Bryan, Edward H. 
Butler, M. H. deYoung, Martin H. Glynn, 
D. D. Moore, S. S. McClure, E. C. Johnston, 
Joseph A. Moore, Andrew C. Pearson, H. J. 
Whigham, Charles H. Taylor, E. T. Meredith, 
R. R. McCormick. 

Mr. Hays was the chief guest and 
speaker. Among those who paid tribute 
to him on his success of the past and ex- 
pressed confidence ‘as to his attainment 
of the future were Marshal Joffre of 
France, Francis H. Sisson, Congressman 
Martin, B. Madden, Arthur Brisbane, S. 
S. McClure, Louis Wiley, R. J. Cuddihy 
and Arthur J. Baldwin, the latter being 
toastmaster. President Harding also sent 
greetings to Mr. Hays. 

President Harding said: 

“T regret my inability to accept the invita- 
tion to the Publishers’ Dinner this evenirg in 
honor of Will H. Hays. I am glad in this 
way to associate myself with your recognition 
of theeimportant work he has undertaken. I 
also to express my felicitations to the 
assembled pwblishers on the splendid service 
of the Americon press in connection with the 
highly significant events of the vear. | 
feel especially that its handling of the news 
concerning the Conference on Limitations of 
Armament constituted a notable journalistic 
accomplishment in behalf of the best interests 
of the nation and the world.” 


Marshall Joffre, who spoke through an 
interpreter, said: 

going to make you a speech, 
you know, that is not my way 
but knowing that so large a number of news- 
paper men and journalists were gathered to 
gether, I was glad of the opportunity to come 
here and say one thing, appreciating the 
great power that you wield through the press 
in the moiding of public opinion. 


wish 


pas 


“TI am not 
because, as 


“France and America have been friends for 
long years. France, now that the war is 
over, desires peace. America desires peace. 


Necessarily, there will be differences of opin- 
ion, differences of points of view, but with 
the same common ambition, with a _ confi 
dence based on friendship that has lasted as 
long as this country, it must be possible to 
consider the points that arise with confidence 
in one another, with mutual consideration. 
and with such kindliness and mutual feeling 
of respect and confidence as will prevent the 
questions becoming difficulties or misunder- 
standings. 

“Tt is, in order to say this, that I have had 
great pleasure in coming this evening before 
you, and in expressing the hope that you will 
assist in carrying on the great work of peace, 
which both countries desire, and are inter- 
ested in, now that the war is over.” 


Telegrams saying kind words of their 
fellow townsman were received from 
Mayor Walter D. Walters and Postmas- 


ter R. P. White of Sullivan, Ind., from 
Senator Medill McCormick, who was 
detained in Washington by illness, and 
from Martin H. Glynn, whom business 
affairs kept in Albany. 

Toastmaster Arthur J. Baldwin 
sounded the keynote of the evening in his 
opening address when he referred to the 
unique gathering of all kinds of classes 
of publishres in one banquet hall, as 
follows: 





“This is indeed a unique gathering. We 
have here the great American Newsp.per 
Publishers’ Association, the New England 
Daily Newsnarer Association, the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, the Na- 
tional Editors’ Associati yes, and we have 


York Women’s 





with us the } Newspaper 
Club, the first of its kind ever organized, and 
the ladies are- very well represented. We 
have the Naticnal Publishers’ Association, 


weeklies 


which includes the great national 
] have the busi- 


and the national papers; we 
press and all technical associa- 
tions rev-resented here together.” 
_Dr. Hubert Work, the new Postmaster 
General, raised a laugh when he said: 
“I felt very proud of myself indeed when 
I realized that I was looking into the 
face of the greatest array of customers 
that any man in the world had ever had.” 
Congressman Martin B. Madden, chair- 
man of the House Committee on Appro- 
priations, also found a responsive au- 
dience when he denounced the zone postal 
system as follows: 


ot the 


ness 









“I have always believed that the zone sys- 
tem was ur t and unfair | believe thit 
we ought to have the widest latitude in the 


interchange of knowledge between the people 


of the East and those of the West, inter- 
change of ideas between the people of the 
North and the South. In other words, that 


we make the thought of America national in- 
stead of local and sectional. 

“And Will Hays has done as much as any- 
body to keep that thought moving and he 
has gone so far now that he is trying to 
regulate the movies and put spirit into them 
and integrity and intelligence 
I want to Say to you that r man and 

oman thet I have talked to is proud that 
Hays issued the order against Arbuckle pic- 
they are not going to be satistied 
Arbuckle on probation. 

a ( thing to see a young man 
lik Havs make the progress that he has 

Men like Hays have made the word 
7m mean more than it ever meant be 
made the American flag re 
land and upon every sea.” 
’ Francis H. Sisson, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, referred to the 
guest of honor as “not only a man of 
splendid, compelling and eloquent words, 
but a man of deeds who gets things 
done,” He continued: 
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have 
n every 





“He coined a wonderful expression during 
the campaign w h I have made my own: 
That the purpose of American life must be 


from that day on not to live and let live, but 
to live and help live, if it was to enjoy the 
fulness of life itself. 

“And that fine ideal for American life, that 
fine ideal for our relation to the other nations 
of the world and of our interrelations in our 
own affairs here, seems to me to be one 
which he will carry into the new work which 
is before him; to live and help live, to make 
these great agencies that lie within his hand 


to mold into public thought, to make them 
harmonize and synchronize with other great 
agencies working for the same end.” 


Louis Wiley, business manager of the 
New York Times, referred to the gather- 
ing of all classes of publishers into one 
assemblage and continued: 

“It is a very fitting thing that they meet 
and pay honor to a faithful public servant 
who realized not only the needs of the postal 
service, but who realized the needs of the 
newspaper publishers and the magazine pub- 
lisbers, and who 


i 


met every complaint and 
every need with promptness and wisdom. 
He it was who put motion into the Post 
Office and who is endeavoring to extract 


from the 

S. S. McClure painted a rosy future 
for the motion picture industry. 

“T regard this meeting tonight as one 
of extraordinary importance,” he said, 
“not because we are all newspaper men. 
I asked Mr. Noyes, who knows every- 
thing about newspaper men, what paper 
Mr. Hays had been connected with. 
‘Why,’ he said, ‘he was not a newspaper 
man’. 

“*How, I 
great then.’ 


some of the motion pictures 


said, ‘did he become so 


1922 


“Then I remembered that he came 
from Indiana, but here with the extraor- 
dinary ability, extraordinary combination 
of abilities, adapted for this very purpose, 
he comes into this new great business 
that is just beginning, that has the most 
tremendous possibilities, that brings 
everywhere the actual personalities, the 
actual peoples, the actual sense of the 
whole world.” 

Arthur Brisbane picked up the thread 
and devloped it into a discussion of 
censorship, saying: 
involved it 


“There is something 


the mov- 
ing picture proposition today that interests 
editors. There is just one important thing 
to newspaper men, and they know it, and 
there is just one important thing to human 


some of them don’t know it, 
get excited 
the profiteers pull th ings—and 


beings, and 
pecially in 


when 


war, wW 





important thing speech, 
freedom of speech does: merely utter- 
ing the words that occur to you; freedom of 
speech means the freedom to express your 
ideas and your beliefs. And in that way 
moving picture is just as much speech as the 
words thet this remarkable young lady is 







writing down without even locking at her 
machine. 

“Censorship always meraces the new idea 
If I print in the newspaper what is against 
the law and harmful, of course I should be 
put in jail. If a man prints on the film and 


} 





ren or to men 
igainst the 


shows toc 





is harmful z 





put in jail But, because 
no reason for picking it « issing it 
it a time when it should be encouraged.” 


The newspaper were asked by Mr. 
Hays for their help in aiding him to es- 
tablish for the motion picture industry 
a code of ethics, a relationship to the 
public and a sense of responsibility for 
the expression and guidance of opinion, 
similar to that which the newspapers 
have built up as the result of experiences 
extending over 15 or 20 generations. Mr. 
Hays said: 




















“We are in confusion as yet because of the 
newness and the rapidity of the growth of 
our industry, but we are at this very mo 
ment in the midst of achieving those neces- 
sary standards, It is exactly for’this pur 
pose that the Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America has been organized 
The vital thing now is the certain good faith 
of those who h set about these major 
purposes and I know of the certainty of 
that good faith I know that these men 
with millions invested will go through with 
this thing. 

“If we can just have the confidence and 
co-oreration of you of the Press, as our Elder 
Brether ving heen through much cf the 
same travail and having come out victorious, 
then if we can have the deserved confic 
and cooperation of the public—our p m 
will be solved. It is not a one-sided ma 7 
It has been said repeatedly that certain ob 

: } 





jectionable pictures which ive been made 
are the class of pictures which the public 
wanted, and that such productions have been 
1 meeting of the demands of the public based 
on box office receipts. If this is so, then the 


public has a duty in the situation, and your 
duty in relition to that phase of the. matter 
is clear. One of the largest of the producers 
has told me, however, that in his opinion 





the outstand financial successes in the last 
eighteen months have been of clean pictures 
I know the American people and I know 
that its manhood and womanhood is sound and, 
ef course, it will support the clean pictures, 
and the American public is the real censor 
for us just as it is for you.” 


AD BUREAU TOLD OF 
WORLD BANK PLAN 


Senator Hitchcock Believes It Will Solve 
All Financial Problems—Banquet 
Audience Also Hears About 
Radio and Stock Ex- 
change Operators 


The official dinner function of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 


sociation convention this year was held 
under the auspices of the Advertising 
3ureau. The usual individual luncheons 
of the association and the Ad bureau, be- 
ing thus merged into one. It was held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, Thursday evening. 
Gilbert M. Hitchcock, United States 
Senator from Nebraska, and publisher of 
the Omaha World-Herald; and Seymour 
L. Cromwell, president of the New York 
Stock Exchange, were the chief speakers 
of the evening. John W. Elwood, sec- 
retary of the Radio Corporation of 
America, made a _ brief introductory 
speech before the radio te’ephone demon- 
stration, which was the novel feature of 
the dinner, went into action. William 
F. Rogers, of the Boston Transcript, 


presided and William A. Thomson map, 
ager of the Advertising Bureau, was the 
toastmaster. 

Senator Hitchcock proposed 
publishers the establishment of a great 
international bank on exactly the on 
lines that domestic banks are established 
as a means of doing away with periods of 
depression and panic , 
commerce. 


to the 


in internationa| 


“My conviction is that the cause of 
our trouble is to be found in the ¢9j 
¢ ¢ : ” ° “i 
lapse of our foreign trade,” saiq the 
Senator, “and I feel convinced also that 
the way to re-establish international 
commerce is for the nations of the world 
to do in the international field that which 
each nation has done in its domestic felg 
namely, provide a system of credit upor 
which international commerce can be 
carried on instead of attempting to cary 
it on as we are now, practical.y upon 3 
cash basis. 
_“I_ propose a bank of nations with a capita 
of $2,400,000,000, a staggering capital, it seems 
but it requires someth ng equal to the emer 
gency. I propose that the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall subscribe for a maj of 
this stcck, $1,300,000,000. $200,000 
stock shall be offered to exporters and ip 
porters and international bankers intereste 
in export trade, and I propose that the othe 
$900,000,000 shall be offered to the other m 
tions willing to enter into treaty relat’ons wit 
the United States, to define their obligation 
their rights as stockholders 
‘l propose that this money, this capital 





najority of 
000 of th 












net all be paid in cash, but 
tate the establishment of the 
ind the National Banking 
United States and allow. two-thirds 


capital to be paid in in the interest be 











bonds of solvent governments—and d 

a sclvent government with a balanced bud 
whch establishes the sanctity of 
ybligations and enters into a treaty 
United States to reduce its m y and navi 


expenses until it can be made solvent 

have no idea that such 
bank can restore to the Germar 
French franc or the Italian lira the 
it has lost by the over-issuance of the cx 
rencies of these countries; but I do belier 
that this bank will be able to supply an inte. 
national currency which any nation can w 
in internat‘onal commerce or in making inter 





value 






national settlements. And I belive tfurthe 
more that the officers of such a great bank 
acting as the vast clearing house, will knos 
what the rate of international exchange 
to be and that the bank will be pow 
enough to maintain that rate, subject, ¢ 


course, to seasonal and reasonable fluctuation 





If this can be done, export trade can 
more be rendered safe. If this can be done 
we will have a great stimulation of our inte 


naticnal commerce and we will enormous) 
assist our European customers in buying o 
surplus products.” 

In his introductory remarks, before 
the loud speaking radio telephone hons 
were turned on, Mr. Elwood said the 
radio broadcasting did not start in ear 
est until last November and that whent 
did commence broadcasting came wil 
such a rush that it caught the radio com- 
panies entirely unaware both as to a 
paratus for their own broadcasting st- 
tions and for instruments for sale to tk 
general public. He further said tht 
radio telephony will never interfere w 
paid advertising space because the pudli 
will not stand for having the air cluttere 
with such messages. 

After Mr. Elwood’s remarks the rai 
instruments began and for about ten mit 
utes the 600 diners listened to a musi@ 
selection sent out by the station @ 
Newark. It was not, however, instr 
mentalists which they heard but the play 
ing of a phonograph. Something hat 
gone wrong at the sending station so that 
the instrument for receiving from th 









concert sending room would not wot 
So the use of a phonograph was ® 
sorted to. 

The final speaker of the evening W# 
Mr. Cromwell who said that the Net 
York Stock Exchange had workt 
against blue sky laws because the met 
bers of the exchange believed that sw 
laws are an aid rather than a hindrant 
to bucket shops and dealers in doubt! 
securities. He urged investigation b 
fore investment. ° 

“The Stock Exchange, obviously, @ 
do nothing to protect the public agal™ 
the ‘catch penny’ unlisted security, othe 
than to utter the warning “investigt 
first and then don’t invest,’ ” Mr. Crom 
well said. “But the Exchange can a 
does fight the ‘bucket’ shops. It forbid: 
its members under severe penalties t0* 
dulge in ‘bucketing’ or to have any ite 
course with concerns of this charattt- 
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FB. NOYES HEADS A. P. FOR TWENTY-THIRD TERM 


Lively Contest for D. E. Town’s Place on Board of Directors Won by E. 
Directors and Officers Re-elected. 


HE ASSOCIATED PRESS con- 

cluded its annual meeting in New 
York Wednesday with the re-election, by 
the directors, of all of last year’s officers, 
headed by Frank B. Noyes of the Wash- 
ington Star, and the entire 1921 executive 
committee. This is Mr. Noyes’ twenty- 
third successive term as head of the A. 


Pp. He was first elected when the A. P. 
was organized in 1900. ; 

The A. P. officials for the ensuing 
year are: 


President, Frank B. Noyes, Washington 
Star. 
First vice-president, Herbert F. Gunni- 
son, Brooklyn (N. Y.) Daily Eagle. 
Second vice-president, Stuart H. Perry, 
Adrian (Mich.) Telegram. 
Secretary and counselor, Melville E. 
” Stone, New York. 

\ssistant secretary and general manager, 
Frederick Roy Martin, New York. 
Treasurer, James R. Youatt, New York. 


Executive committee : 

Charles Hopkins 
(Conn.) Courant. 

Charles A. Rook, Pittsburgh Dispatch. 

W. L. McLean, Philadelphia Bulletin. 

Frank B. Noyes, Washington Star. 

Adolph S. Ochs, New York Times. 

John R. Rathom, Providence Journal. 

Victor F. Lawson, Chicago Daily 
News. 

Election of new directors resulted in 
the return of all whose terms expired 
this year and in a spirited three-cornered 
contest for the place left vacant by the 
resignation of D. E. Town, Louisville 
Herald. E. Lansing Ray of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, was successful, defeat- 
ing Frank B. Shutts of the Miami Herald 
and Marcellus E. Foster of the Houston 
Chronicle. Mr. Ray, originally a candi- 
date for one of the five places to be filled 
at the regular election, withdrew from 
this contest and entered that for the di- 
rectorship formerly held by Mr. Town. 

Elbert H. Baker of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, polled the highest vote of the re- 
elected directors, receiving 3,760 ballots. 
Col. C. A. Rook of the Pittsburgh Dis- 
patch, received 3,705 votes; Clark Howell 
of the Atlanta Constitution, 3,673 votes; 
Charles Hopkins Clark of the Hartford 
Courant, 3,612, and V. S. McClatchy of 
the Sacramento Bee, 3,398. 

Frank Knox of the Manchester 
(N. H.) Union, had 801 votes; Powell 
Glass of the Lynchburg (Va.) Advance, 
462 votes; William J. Kline of the Am- 
sterdam (N. Y.) Recorder, 373, and J. R. 
Knowland, Oakland (Cal.) Tribune, 452 
votes. 


Clark, Hartford 


\dvisory boards were elected as fol- 
lows : 

Eastern Diviston—A. P. Moore, 
Pittsburgh Leader, chairman; P. S. Mar- 
den, Lowell (Mass.) Courier-Citizen, 
secretary; Richard Hooker, Springfield 
(Mass.) Republican; W. J. Pape, Water- 
burg (Conn.) Republican; W. H. Dow, 
Portland (Me.) Express and Advertiser. 
_ Centra Diviston—H. J. Powell, Cof- 
feyville (Kan.) Journal, chairman; Mrs. 
Zell Hart Deming, Warren (O.) Trib- 
une, secretary; John H. Kelly, Sioux 
City (la.) Tribune; Lafayette Young, 
Jr, Des Moines (la.). Capital; Irwin 
R. Kirkwood, Kansas City (Mo.) Star. 

SouTHERN Division—H. C. Adler, 
Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times, chairman; 
R. G. Knott, Louisville (Ky.) Post, sec- 


retary; Curtis B. Johnson, Knoxville 
(Tenn. ) Sentinel; Frank B. Shutts, 
Miami (Fla.) Herald; E. W. Barrett, 


Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald. 

Western Drviston—J. E. Wheeler, 
Portland (Ore.) Telegram, chairman; 
Dwight B. Heard, Phoenix (Ariz.) Re- 
publican, secretary; A. H. McKay, Salt 
Lake (Utah) Tribune; J. R. Knowland, 
Oakland (Cal.) Tribune; C. B. Blethen, 
Seattle (Wash.) Times. 

The nominating committee was named 
as follows: 

EASTERN 


Diviston—Reland FP. 





drews, Worcester (Mass.) Gazette; E. 
B. McLean, Washington (D. C.) Post. 

CENTRAL Dzivision—Thomas Rees, 
Springfield (1ll.) State Register, chair- 
man; James F. Powell, Ottumwa (Ia.) 
Courier. 

SOUTHERN Division—F. G. 
vannah (Ga.) News; J. S. 
lanta (Ga.) Journal. 

WEsTERN Diviston—Harry Chandler, 
Los Angeles (Cal.) Times; F. S. Baker, 
Tacoma ( Wash.) Leader, secretary. 

Auditing committee appointees were: 

EAsTeRN Division—Frank FE. Langley, 
Barre (Vt.) Times. 

CENTRAL Division—J. 
komo (Ind.) Tribune. 

SouTHERN Diviston—James M. Thom- 
son, New Orleans (La.) Item, secretary. 

WEsTERN Diviston—Frank H. Hitch- 
cock, Tucson (Ariz.) Citizen, chairman. 


Bell, Sa- 
Cohen, At- 


A. Kautz, Ko- 


ing, evening and Sunday, to ten cents per 
week. The Star’s protest placed the peti- 
tion in the hands of the membership, 
which voted it down overwhelmingly. 

Similar treatment was accorded the 
petition of the Kansas City Kansan, which 
held that the Kansas-Missouri line ter- 
minated the Star’s right of protest in 
Kansas City, Kansas. This paper, which 
is owned by Senator Arthur Capper, last 
year placed its plea for a membership be- 
fore the meeting but withdrew it before 
a vote was taken. 

The Marysville (Mo.) Journal was 
also making its second appearance, but 
the St. Joseph protest was again upheld 
on the ground that Marysville is in St. 
Joseph country circulation territory, al- 
though it is about 40 miles distant. 

Evening membership was also sought 
by the Sioux City Tribune, now a morn- 





forthcoming. 


Morton, of the Washington staff of 


dozen head receivers. 





RADIO DEMONSTRATION A MAGNET 


QO“ of the magnets of convention week at the Waldorf-Astoria was the 
radio telephone demonstration staged in EDITOR & PUBLISHER head- 
quarters by the Radio Corporation of America. From early morning, judged 
by convention standards, to eleven at night, publishers, their wives and 
their guests passed through Room 116 in practically a continuous stream, 
either to hear a concert, a band selection, or an address broadcasted from 
Newark, or from John Wanamaker’s, or from KDKA at Pittsburgh, or 


half a dozen other points, or to demand why 


Technical questions were asked of the experts presented by many pub- 
lishers who have been experimenting with radio in their own plants, and 


satisfactory answers were given in the majority of cases by Alfred H. 


Jerome F. B. Meacham of its engineering department, and U. Davolio, radio 
electrician, who had charge of the installation of the sets. 

Two loud-speaking instruments were used, one a magnovox horn and 
one an Aeriola Grand, which resembles a phonograph cabinet. 
to this, there was a Westinghouse RC detector and amplifier with half a 
The loud-speaking horn was used Thursday night 
at the Bureau of Advertising dinner, with results that were highly satisfac- 


tory to the audience as well as to the Radio Corporation men. 


entertainment was not 


the Radio Corporation of America, 


In addition 








All applications for membership in 
the Associated Press that had been 
protested before the board of directors 
were refused when they came before the 
members in annual meeting at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria on Tuesday. Only one, 
that of the Camden Courier, which had 
the endorsement of the New Jersey mem- 
bership, received even a majority of the 
votes cast and the rest fell far short of 
the four-fifths necessary to override a 
protest. Applications by the Kansas City 
Journal, a morning member, for evening 
membership and of the Kansas City 
(Kan.) Kansan, which were protested 
by the Star, were among those which 
failed. 

Outstanding among the membership 
contests on the floor of the meeting were 
those of the Kansas City Journal, Kansas 
City Kansan, Sioux City Tribune, Ma- 
rysville (Mo.) Journal and Camden (N. 
J.) Courier. The Kansas City Journal 
petitioned for an evening membership in 
addition to its present morning privileges. 
with the intention, it is understood, of 
establishing evening editions in competi- 
tion with the Star, which last week re- 


\n-duced its price for thirteen issues, morn- 


ing member. 
the negative. 

Considerable surprise was expressed 
that the meeting should have refused 
membership to the Camden (N. J.) 
Courier, whose application was endorsed 
by the full New Jersey roster of Asso- 
ciated Press papers. This endorsement 
evidently influenced the vote considerably, 
but not enough to swing the four-fifths 
majority necessary to override the Phila- 
delphia protests. A majority favored the 
Camden petition. 

John R. Rathon of the Providence 
Journal and Bulletin, announced to the 
meeting that he would resume full activ- 
ity as a director, which he had dropped 
last year pending the outcome of certain 
charges made against him by the Attor- 
ney General during the last Administra- 
tion. These charges have been dropped, 
Mr. Rathon told the members, and he 
therefore felt free to again act as a di- 
rector of the A. P. 

Use of Associated Press news re- 
ceived for one paper in another paper 
of the same name in another time 
field, is forbidden under a rule adopted 
by the A. P. board of directors, their an- 


A heavy vote was cast in 


Lansing Ray—All Other 


iual report to the general meeting this 
week declares. Another ruling, bearing 
on the same general topic, holds that 
“most scrupulous regard should be ob- 
served by each member for the rights of 
fellow members and that any effort, by 
any device, to invade the field not 
covered by a membership certificate is 
not only a violation of the by-law reg- 
ulating the hours of publication, but also 
tends to bring the Associated Press into 
discredit as furnishing an incomplete and 
inadequate report.” The by-law which 
forbids use of A. P. news in any paper 
other than that specified in the member’s 
certificate will be enforced, the board 
directs. 

Minimum radius of 30 miles has been 
fixed as the territory from which mem- 
bers are required to supply news to the 
A. P. This makes uniform the news 
obligation territory of members admitted 


before 1900 with those admitted since. 
Some of the older memberships were 
confined to narrower limits. 


Membership now totals 1,270 papers, 
representing 752 evening, 432 morning 
and 86 Sunday papers. Leased wire 
papers are 58 per cent of the total, a 
gain of 2 per cent over last year. 

Trunk’ lines have been rearranged, in- 
creasing capacity by 15,000 words a day 
and the number of State circuits has 
been increased to 38, day and night, with 
six other circuits embracing several 
States. Mail services are now supplied 
in 25 States. 

The report in full follows: 


To the Members of The Associated 
Press: 
It has been a year of unusual 


extension of our facilities for gathering 
and distributing news, of greatly ampli- 
fed leased wire mileage and of very 
general broadening of the area in which 
wires are leased throughout the 24 hours 
of each day. We have been extending 
our second wire system with the plan 
in view of ultimately giving to our mem- 
bers in most of the larger cities a 24- 
hour service, with such supplemental 
services aS are necessary. 

The number of State circuits has been 
steadily increased, and plans for addi- 
tional circuits of this character are now 
under way. At present there are 38 
State circuits in operation, day and 
night, and six other circuits embracing 
several States. Similarly, our State 
mail services have grown until they are 
row supplied in 25 States. : 

By a rearrangement of the through 
Wires trom coast to coast, we have in- 
creased the capacity of the trunk circuit 
by at least 15,000 words each 24 hours. 
his has enabled us not only to deliver 
news more promptly but also to include 
more general, financial and sporting news 
than it was previously possible for us to 
transmit in many sections of the coun- 
try. 

As an established policy we have en- 
deavored to give to all our members as 
much from our immense reservoir of 
news as they can utilize and to have the 
character of this news as near their 
requirements and preferences as_ the 
diversified tastes of the members served 
on each circuit will permit. We have 
accelerated inquiry into every suggestion 
and every complaint. Considering the 
number of papers in our membership, the 
complaints have been few, but they have 
been helpful, and it has been the en- 
deavor to utilize every constructive sug- 
gestion from whatever source it is 
obtained. 

The management has endeavored to 
make our report not only accurate but 
also interesting. It seeks to report an 
event like an international conference, 
tor example, with all due care and 
thoroughness and not to deal superficial- 
ly with news of importance. Yet it feels 
that there are happenings worth chron- 
icling which may best be reported in a 
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lighter vein. It seeks to avoid silly 
personalities, abnormalities in news and 
flippancy of style. But it appreciates 
that in newspapers, as in history, sta- 
tistical record and an encyclopedia array 
of information may be legitimately 
brightened by graphic incident or happy 
illustration. For this reason the Asso- 
ciated Press report is respected not alone 
for its accuracy and its promptness but 
also for its interest to its readers. 

Our revenue amounted to $5,623,975, 
and our expenditures to $5,409,941, leav- 
ing an excess of approximately $214,034 
for the year’s operations. With assess- 
ments for the year aggregating over $5,- 
600,000 there was only $317 uncollected 
on December 31, and a portion of this 
has since been collected. This is not an 
unusual record, and it seems to warrant 
the conclusion that our method of pre- 
payment of assessment drafts leaves 
meagre opportunity for delinquencies. 

The Employees’ Benefit Fund amounts 
to $114,875, consisting of the original 
appropriation of $100,000, which is in- 
vested in Liberty Loan Bonds, and the 
accumulated: interest. The Board re- 
stored to the fund $43,897, which was 
expended under its plan among 190 em- 
ployees during the year. Fifteen em- 
ployees are on the pension roll. Death 
benefits of $1,000 each were paid to the 
beneficiaries of eleven employees. The 
insurance plan was amplified on a basis 
of graduated payments, increasing from 
$500 to $3,000, the maximum being 
reached after 25 years of service. 

At the close of the year there were 
1.270 members, representing 752 evening 
papers, 432 morning papers and 86 Sun- 
day morning papers. The percentage of 
leased wire papers has remained sub- 
stantially unchanged for the last ten 
years, ranging from 56 per cent to 60 
per cent of the total. It increased from 
56 per cent to 58 per cent last year. 

The Board has fixed a minimum radius 
of thirty miles as the territory within 
which members are required to supply 
news to the Associated Press. Since the 
incorporation of the present Associated 
Press in 1900, the news territory in 
every instance has been defined by the 
Board as territory within the radius of 
thirty miles of the city of publication. 
In some of the older memberships the 
news obligation was confined to nar- 
rower limits, and the Board has in- 
creased the news territory in such 
instances, that it shall be in every 
case at least thirty miles. 

The Board believes that in a mutual 
organization composed of representatives 
of both morning and afternoon papers 
the most scrupulous regard should be 
observed by each member for the rights 
of fellow members and holds that any 
effort by any device, to invade the field 
not covered by a membership certificate 
is not only a violation of the by-law reg- 
ulating the hours of publication, but also 
tends to bring the Associated Press into 
discredit as furnishing an incomplete 
and inadequate report. Consequently, 
the Board has directed that the by-law 
be enforced which forbids any use of the 
Associated Press matter in any paper 
other than that specified in a member’s 
certificate. 

Prior to the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court the Board was not 
in a position to prevent the misuse of 
our news in non-member papers, and 
deemed it unfair to enforce the by-laws 
against papers owned by members but 
not represented by membership in the 
Associated Press. But the Board 
prescribes that the use of Associated 
Press matter, still having its commercial 
value as news, and received by virtue of 
an afternoon membership, in a morning 
newspaper not represented by member- 
ship in the Associated Press, or the use 
of like Associated Press matter, received 
by virtue of a morning mem! 


so 


now 


rship, in 


an afternoon paper not repr: sented by 
membership in the Associated Press, 
onst'*™ iolation of the by-laws even 


though th publications be under an 
allied or common ownership or called by 
name, 

Last Anril the Board, in accordance 
Stone’s own wishes, at the end 


with 
f leave of absence, elected him 


1 veur's 


Editor & Publisher 
Counsellor, thereby preserving to the 


organization the benefit of his long ex- 
perience and intimate knowledge of the 
organization. By promoting Mr. Martin, 
who had been eight years the Assistant 
and one year the Acting General Man- 
ager, to the post of General Manager, 
continuity of policy was secured without 
the disruption that frequently attends 
new leadership in large corporations. 

It is expected that the decennial re- 
vision of assessments, based upon the 
data of 1920 census, will be completed 
during the present spring. 


THE NEWSPAPER CLUB 
OPENS MONDAY 


Only Claussen and Hambidge Remain 
in Race for President — Sixty 
Candidates for Director to 
Pick Twenty-one From 





Martin Green of the Evening World 
and George T. Hargreaves of Universal 
Service, have withdrawn as candidates 
for the presidency of the Newspaper Club, 
narrowing the field down to Charles G. 
Hambidge of the Times, and J. Earl 
Claussen of the World. ‘ 

All arrangements have been made for 
the formal opening of the new quarters 
of the club, on Monday, May 1, at 132 
West 42nd street. The election of officers 
and directors will be held from 12 o’clock 
to 6 o’clock and reception will be held 
from 8 o'clock to 12 o'clock Monday 
night. 

The entire club will be open for in- 
spection of newspaper men from noon 
Monday. A president, two vice-presi- 
dents, treasurer, recording secretary and 
corresponding secretary and 21 directors 
will be elected for the ensuing year. 
The membership now exceeds 500. 

William P. Beazell, of the World, has 
withdrawn as a candidate for first vice- 
president, leaving in the field W. E. Augh- 
inbaugh of the New York Commercial, 
Hamilton Peltz of the Herald, and W. 
Axel Warn of the Times. Candidates 
for second vice-president are James L. 
Gurkin, Evening Telegram; Harry D. 
Kingsbury, Tribune; Edward Staats 
Luther, Morning Telegraph; Harold A. 
Vivian, Herald. 

For treasurer, 
Tribune; recording secretary, Fred H. 
Adams, New York News Association; 
corresponding secretary, Ben Mellon of 
Epitor & PusBLisHER. There are 60 can- 
didates in all for the Board of Directors. 


Binns of the 


Jack 





* Still in Paper Mill Wage Deadlock 


Conferences held daily since Wednes- 
day, in New York, between the paper 
makers’ unions and the representatives 
of eleven big newsprint paper manufac- 
turers has failed to break the deadlock 
on the terms for a new wage agreement, 
to go into effect on May 1. Both sides 
reiterate their determination not to recede 
from their announced positions—the 
manufacturers for a 10 per cent wage cut 
for skilled workers and elimination of 
overtime 

N. Y. Times’ Staff Changes 

Herbert S. Ardell has been appointed 
assistant advertising manager of The 
New York Times. Frank B. Griswold 
succeeds Mr. Ardell as manager of the 
financial advertising department. Col. 

H. Walker, former assistant adver- 
tising manager, will be associated with 
Mr. Griswold in the financial advertising 
department 

Mrs. F. P. MacLennan Ill 

Frank P. MacLennan, of the Topeka 
State Journal, who has been attending 
the A. N. P. A. convention, accompanied 
by his daughter, Mary, was called home 
Wednesday by a telegram announcing 
the illness of his wife. 


A. N. A. Meets Next Week 
The semi-annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers will be 
held at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, May 
3-6 


for 1922 


Apr. 29; 


HARDING COMMENDS 
AMERICAN EDITORS 


Writes M. Koenigsberg That Highwater 
Mark of Journalistic Public Service 
Was Reached in Reporting 
Armaments Conference 





M. Koenigsberg, head of the Hearst 
wire and feature services, was host Tues- 
day evening to about 500 of the visiting 
publishers and editors at a “Best Seller 
Lark” party, held in the great hall of 
the Friars’ Monastery in 48th street. The 
“Lark”—the annual frolic—was noticeable 
this year for the spirit of good, clean, 
wholesome fun that characterized the 
skits, sketches and singing by the stars 
of the leading Broadway attractions and 
for the little souvenir book containing the 
wherewithal to “stimulate your circula- 
tion—in four parts.” 

A letter from President Harding, prais- 
ing the work of his profession in covering 
the recent Washington arms conference. 
was read by Mr. Koenigsburg. 

It follows: 

“T have your kind invitation to the Friars’ 
Club dinner you are giving to the publishers 
during the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association Convention. I regret that engage- 
ments in Washington at that time make my 
attendance impossible, but wish to extend 
through you my greetings and good wishes to 
the guests of the occasion. It would be an 
especial pleasure to meet the representa- 
tive American publishers who will be 
gathered and to congratulate them on 
reaching what | have considered, within 
the last year, the high water mark of 
American newspaper service. | refer to 
the intelligent and effective reporting of 
the proceedings of the Conference on 
Limitation of Armament. In that con- 
nection, | have felt, the American press 
did a service to the world, and demon- 
strated its especial claim to leadership 
among newspapers everywhere.” 


At the head table were seated many of 
Mr. Hearst’s newspaper executives in- 


cluding: C. S. Stanton, J. R. Hastings, 
J. A. Moore, Herman Black, A. P. 
Kelly, Alexander Black, Walter G. 
3ryan, Hugh Murray, R. R. Govin. 


Mr. Koenigsberg, who presided as toast- 
master, and M. H. deYoung and Col. 
R. E. Ewing. 

The cast of the playlet written and 
acted by Mr. Hearst’s million dollar 
gallery of comic artists and cartoonists, 
included: George McManus, George 
Herriman, Russ Westover, Dan Smith, 
F. Opper, Hal Coffman, R. F. Autcault, 
Harry Hershfield, John P. Medbury, 
Cliff Sterrett, J. E. Murphy, Jean Knott, 


Walter C. Hoban, “Rube” Goldberg, 
“Bugs” Baer, T. E. Powers, Winsor 
McCay, J. B. Early, Paul Arnot, J. W. 


McGurk, Henry Clive, E. C. Segar, W. 
G. Farr. 

The entertainment was under the di- 
rection of Fred Black, Friar, assisted 
by Stage Manager William J. O’Neil 
and Jules Saranoff, leader of the Friars’ 
orchestra. 

The Broadway headliners who as- 
sisted were: William Collier and Solly 
Ward from the “Music Box Revue,” 
by courtesy of Sam H. Harris. 

Fannie Brice, Raymond Hitchcock and 
Lew Brice Poking Fun at “Camille,” by 
courtesy of Flo Ziegfeld, Jr 


BETTER LIAISON WITH A. A. A. A. 


Regional Association Secretaries Confer 
with O’Shaughnessy 


Closer connections between the Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising Agencies 
and the four great regional associations 
of newspaper publishers will be estab- 
lished as a result of a luncheon at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Thursday, attended by 
James O'Shaughnessy, executive secretary 
A. A. A. A.; Walter C. Johnson, 
tary of the Southern Newspaper 
ishers’ Association; Wil V. Tuf- 

secretary of the Inland Daily 
Press Association; George R. Hitt, 
manager of the New England Daily 
Newspaper Association, and Harvey 





J. Kelly, secretary of the Pacific North- 
west Newspaper Association. 
Agency commissions and co-operation 


to be extended to advertisers by 
lishers were informally discusseq and 
will be made the subject of commyy; 
tion as occasion arises between . 
agencies and the four associations with 
which past contact has been spasmod 
rather than regular, the conference said 


Mr. O’Saughnessy reiterated Previous 
statements that the A. A. A. A hay 
that the Standard of Merchandising 


Practice for Newspapers adopted by the 
National Association of Newspaper Ry. 
ecutives represented its views of wh! 
co-operation advertisers should receiv 
from daily papers. 





ST. SURE OWNS FRESNO HERAIp 


Telegraphs That Osborns Have Noth. 
ing to Do With His Paper 


The following telegraphic message wa: 
received April 22 by Eprror & Pustisgp 
from William P. St. Sure of the Fresy 
(Cal.) Evening Herald: 

“Your article in your issue of April jj 
in regard to the Fresno Bee is very mis. 
leading. The statement which assume 
that the Osborns own both the Hera 
and the Republican is entirely erroneoys 
I trust that in future you will at leg 
watch the Fresno newspaper situation {; 
such an extent as to get the news and ty 
get it correct.” 

It was not stated in Eprror & Py. 
LISHER of April 15 that the Ownership 
of the Herald and the Republican is th 
same, but that past attempts to enter th 
Fresno field had been caused by the fae 
that both morning and evening ‘ 
were in the hands of the Osborn family 
It was not stated in the story referrei 
to, but was fully reported by Enrror é 
PUBLISHER at the time, that the Heralj 
was sold about three months ago to Mr 
St. Sure and two associates, who ha 
been connected with that paper and th 
Republican under its former ownership, 








VOTE AGAINST FREE PAPERS 





A. B. C. Directors Defer Action in 
Spite of Overwhelming Poll 


The board of directors of the Audi 
3ureau of Circulations held its monthly 
meeting at the Hotel Biltmore, New 
York, April 26. Though the poll of th 
members showed a vote of 818 agains 
267 in favor of the A. B. C. discontinue 
ing the auditing of publications of fre 
circulation, the board deferred action 
until the May meeting, which will b 
held in Chicago. The poll was com 
pleted April 10. 

The practice of employing A. B. C. aud: 
tors by member papers on purely private 
work was disapproved by the board 
The meeting was attended by President 
O. C. Harn, W. Laughlin, H. W. Schott 
W. A. Strong, E. R. Shaw, T. H. Beck 
F. R. Davis, S. R. Latshaw, A. G. Lit 
coln, E. I. Mitchell, Marco Morrow, 
Walter R. Hine. L. L. King, William 
Whitney and Stanley Clague, managing 
director. 


RADIOPHONE NEWS RECLASSED 


Conferees Would Handle It 
With Government Matter 


Expert 





(By Telegraph to Epitor & PupttsHer) 


Wasutneton, D. C., April 27.—There 
port of the conference on radio telephony, 
called by Secretary of Commerce Het 
bert Hoover, as made public today, a 
proves with few minor exceptions 
additions the tentative report of experts 
summarized in Eprror & Puprisner df 
March 18. The only change made affects 
the broadcasting of news, which 
under the heading of “Government am 
Public Broadcasting,” when no charge 8 
made for the service, and “Private 
Toll Broadcasting.” when the news 
service is charged for. : 

Government and private broadcastings 
are given wave lengths of 485 meters 
495 with wave frequency of 606 to 68 
kilocycles per second. Private and to 
broadcasting given wave lengths of 
meters to 485 with 618 to 1,052 kilocycles 
per second. 
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PEN SHOP NEWSPAPERS GET PLACE IN A. N. P. A. 


Million-Dollar Defense Fund Not Considered, But Smaller Publishers Are Satisfied With Conven- 
tion’s Labor Action—Paul Patterson President, and S. E. Thomason, Vice-President 


PEN shop members of the American 
0 Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
will have their own division, supported 
by their own funds, which have hitherto 
gone into the treasury of the Special 
Standing Committee without benefit to 
the open shop newspapers, and directed 
by a committee of open shop publishers. 
This action, which was almost unani- 
mously adopted by the association 
Wednesday, was especially pleasing to 
the smaller newspapers, who had _ been 
strongly in favor of the million dollar 
defense fund. The latter was not pre- 
sented to the association, as President 
Williams indicated in his opening ad- 
dress that it did not find favor with the 
directing heads of the association as a 
national project, but would probably be 
effective if handled by the regional asso- 
ciations. ; y 

Other actions of 

ded : 
ates of H. N. Kellogg as an ad- 
visor to the special standing committee, 
with J. B. Pinkham, who has been field 
man for the committee for the past year, 
in the same capacity. ee 

Appointment as the open shop division 
committee, of D. D. Moore, New Orleans 
Times-Picayune; Harry Chandler, Los 
Angeles Times; and W. A. Elliott, Jack- 
sonville Times-Union. 

Endorsement of the arbitration com- 

mittee’s negotiations with the newspaper 
trades unions during the past year and 
authorization for continuance of the 
egotiations. 
_ the Macon Printers’ School 
by assessment on all members of the as- 
sociation rather than on a limited num- 
ber. 

Instruction to the committee on federal 
laws to oppose vigorously any tariff on 
newsprint or its raw components. 

Authorizing and directing the com- 
mittee on federal laws to exercise the 
utmost efforts to maintain liberty of the 
press whenever and wherever it is threat- 
ened, with special reference to legislation 
proposed recently to restrict the kind of 
news but may be carried through the 
mails. 

Authorizing the board of directors to 
petition the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for lower freight rates on news- 
print. 

Urging more general support for the 
Bureau of Advertising. ’ ; 

Condemning splitting of the differential 
between advertising agents and advertis- 
ers, as “immoral, and destructive to the 
best interests of the advertiser, the pub- 
lisher and the agent.” 

Approving and endorsing the present 
system of agency commissions and oppos- 
ing any modification or alteration in it. 

Declaration that “any form of guaran- 
tee that impairs the level justice of the 
publishers’ rate to any other advertiser 
is destructive of advertising and should 
be avoided.” 

Requesting the committee on federal 
laws to procure if possible amendments 
to the 1921 Revenue Act, chiefly for the 
extension of the period in which pub- 
lishers may file claims for credit or re- 
fund of taxes 

Recording the association as favorable 
to the Sesqui-Centennial Exhibition As- 
sociation’s plans for celebrating the 150th 
anniversary of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in 1926 
Election of officers resulted in the 
elevation of Paul Patterson, publisher of 
the Baltimore Sun, to the presidency, as 
expected. Tribute was paid to S 

omason, business manager of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, for his accomplishments 
as chairman of the committee on federal 
laws during the past year, by electing 

im vice-president of the association, 
thus placing him in line for the presi- 
dency two years from now, if the asso- 
ciation continues its. present policy. John 


the association in- 








Stewart Bryan of the Richmond News- 
Leader was re-elected secretary and 
Howard Davis of the New York Trib- 
une, was re-elected treasurer. 

Retiring President T. R. Williams of 
the Pittsburgh Press, was elected a direc- 
tor in place of Hopewell L. Rogers, re- 
signed. Other directors were re-elected 
as follows: F. G. Bell, Savannah News; 
Harry Chandler, Los Angeles Times, 
and Charles H. Taylor, Boston Globe. 

Indication of the labor policy of the 
convention was given in President Will- 
iams’ address opening the meeting: 

“As a further alleviation of the high cost 
of production many insist that labor costs are 
too high and that the chief end to be sought 
is a reduction in the wage scales of skilled 
workmen. While it is conceded that some 


“There is also the economic aspect of permit- 
ting or requiring men to work so great a num- 
ber of days weekly,—the wearing out of the 
workman, impairing his health and when he is 
gone the still greater deficiency in amount of 
skilled labor available. This phase of the sub- 
ject leads to the often-discussed question of 
newspapers taking co-operative means of train- 
ing young men for the printing trades, and has 
resulted in establishing a linotype school at 
Macon, Ga., and many other schools else- 
where; but these efforts have been entirely too 
limited in their scope to produce sufficient 
skilled newspaper workers for the future.” 


Establishment of the million-dollar 
welfare fund for defense against unlaw- 
ful aggression by the newspaper trades 
unions, looked upon in advance of the 
meeting as a strong possibility, assumed 
a dubious aspect in the first few moments 
of the convention when President Will- 
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reduction is in order 


from the very top-notch 
prices still bein 


g paid, and while these reduc 





tions seem certain to come in course of time, 
yet there is another and, I think, better 1] t 
in which to consider this problem—securing 


ecient return from labor. 
Publishers generally are not adverse to giving 
laber a high wage in keeping with the exp 
rience and skill required by the business, but 
in return they have a right to insist upon a 
day’s work in constructive labor, producing 
something of real value to the employer 
‘During the period of business re-adjustn 
we have been passing through, the pr 
has been forced to look about for the 
tion of waste, increasing the efficiency 
Is it 
1 time for the newspaper printing tr ides 
to do likewise In this day of indus 
onomy, when I cost 0 
the necessities of life means so uct 
welfare of mank 
that trades 
aper trades uni ° 
laws regulatior 
for the purpose of crea 
ty » usahle n 


greater and more 





lowering of costs on every hand 








tucing man 
“Doubtless there was 








Irpose I lz 
‘ irs igo, n tre 
beir throw during 
t nterventir ftewe 
cruits to the condi- 
ons t intent 
nd p oses no longer In fact, there 
s today in all the large ci 4 scarcity 
printers, pressmen und =stereotypers If tl 
six-days’-work-a-week rule were suddenly er 
forced, there would be hundreds of news- 
papers badly crippled in getting out. Statistics 
from the large cities will show that a very 
siderable percentage of printers, pressmen and 
stereotypers are at present working or being 
paid for from seven, eight and nine, and in 


some exceptional cases even ten and eleven 
days a week 








iams expressed the opinion that it would 
work best under the direction of the 
regional associations, rather than as a 
national project. This opinion was shared 
by the executives of the regional asso 
ciations who considered the plan inform 
ally at a meeting Wednesday night and 
the proposition was not presented to the 
\ssociation Thursday morning as sched- 
uled. 

Renewal of the arbitration contracts 
was the chief topic of the morning ses- 
sicn on labor, at the end of which the 
association endorsed the work of its 
committee created at the 1921 convention 
and reaffirmed the instructions given the 
committee at that time. Contrary to 
past practice, the international presidents 
of the trades unions were not invited to 
address the convention, although ‘several 
international officers were in the corridor, 
ipparently on most cordial terms with 
the publishers passing in and out of the 
Astor Gallery 

Expiration of the international arbitra- 
tion agreements becomes effective April 
30 with the typographical, pressmen’s, 
stereotypers’ and photo-engravers’ unions, 
although negotiations with the latter thre« 
have reached a favorable stage and nego- 
tiations of new agreements with them is 
expected. The typographical union has 
so far made no reply to the latest state- 
ment of the publishers’ terms, which are 
briefly expressed in the following section 


which it is proposed to make a part of 
the new international agreements: 

“Secticn 9 International and local umion 
laws not affecting wages, hours, working condi- 
tions, or other relations of 1¢ unions to the 
publishers or relations of the publishers to the 
unions, shall not be subject to arbitration.” 

As it is stated in the report of the 
committee on arbitration, printed else- 
where, this section was incorporated in 
a letter addressed to President McPar- 
land of the IL. T. U,, by Victor F. Law- 
son on April 22. It has been accepted by 
President Berry of the Pressmens’ Union. 

Approbation of the committee’s work 
was put in the following resolution: 

Reso.vep, That the ccnvention endorse the 
ourse of the Committee on Arbitration in its 
negotiations with the several printing trade or- 


anizations and reaffim the instructions given to 
the committee by the convention one year ago, 
which were as follows: 

Wuexeas, Contracts with the International 


lypographical Union, the International Stereo- 
typers’ and Electrotypers’ Union, and the Inter- 
national Photo-Engravers’ Union, now in effect, 
will expire on April 30, 1922, be it therefore 

Resotvep, That the president be, and he is, 
hereby authorized to appoint a committee to ne 
gctiate new arbitration ccntracts with the repre- 
sentatives of the organizations named, and be it 

Furtuer Resotvep, That the committee con- 
clude arbitration contracts under which there 
shall be no restriction regarding any matter at 
issue, but that all points of difference between 
members of the Association and the Unions of 
the Printing Trades shall be subject to arbitra- 
tien, and be it 

FurtHer Resotvep, That the committee shall 
have full power to close contracts with the rep- 
resentatives of the organizations named in con- 
formity with the foregoing. 


Association funds, rather than the con- 
tributions of individual members, will 
hereafter support the Printers’ School at 
Macon, Ga., under the following resolu- 
tion, introduced by J. B. Finan, of the 
Cumberland (Md.) Times, and adopted 
unanimously : 


’ “RESOLVED by the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association in convention assembled, that 
each and eve ry newspaper holding a membership 
in the association shall be assessed the sum of 
*1 annually for each typesetting machine in use 
in its establishment, the amount to be paid into 
the treasury cf the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association for the purpose of maintain- 
ing the linotype school now established at Macon, 
Ga., and tor creating a fund for establishing 
and mainta ning other schools in other sections 
of the country for the purpose of training print- 
ers. This assessment shall begin January 1, 
1923, and sh ll be due and payable semi-annually 
in advance. The proceeds of this assessment 
shall be expended under orders of the Board of 
Directors of the A. N. P. A. for the purpose 
stated in the first paragraph of this resolution.” 

When the afternoon meeting opened, 
D. D. Moore, editor and general manager 
of the New Orleans Times-Picayune, ad- 
dressed the meeting on the necessity for 
a division to include A. N. bP. A members 
who were running open shops and there- 
fore derived no benefit from the work 
of the Special Standing Committee, to 
which they were contributors. He intro- 
duced the following resolution, which was 
seconded from all parts of the floor and 
adoptéd after a discussion in which there 
were few dissenting opinions 

Wuereas, T 
Typothetz has 
benefit ¢ he i 





Open Shop Division of the 
reven a source of strength and 
rinter, and frequently to the 
. in his time of need; there 





newspaper publisl 
- os 





fore, we heliev time has arrived when the 
A. N. P. A. should set up an open shop division 
» be maintained and operated without opposi- 
ticn or prejudice to any other department of the 
rear ior h a division to constitute a unit 
f the t to which publishers who 

sh esta nd maintain oven shop condi- 
tions in their mechanical department may ture 
fer aid; therefore, be it 


Rrsotvep, That the Board of Directors be in- 
T 





structed to 1 eed at e to set up an open 
shop division of the A. N. P. A. under such 
conditions as will enable it to hecome a sub- 
itial aid to members who desire permanently 
rate under cpen shep conditions, it being 
lefinitely nderstood that this department is 
" ao fF 7 ; ¢ 
der 1 ices to be used merely as a 
Let 





rike-breaking organization. 

Favorable comments were made by 
Major E. B. Stahlman, of the Nashville 
Banner; H. N. Kellogg, retiring chair- 
man of the special standing committee; 
Harry Chandler, publisher of the Los 
Angeles Times and president of the As- 
sociated Open Shop Publishers: W. T. 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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NATIONAL ADS IN DAILIES TOTALLED 
$180,000,000 LAST YEAR 





Active and Profitable Year Reported by A. N. P. A. Ad Bureau 
—Coast Office Gives Transcontinental Scope—Now 
Has Secure Place in Advertiser’s Mind 





ATIONAL advertising to the amount 

of $180,000,000 was published in 
American newspapers during 1921, de- 
spite the general depression which cut 
into the earnings of other media, the com- 
mittee in charge of the Bureau of Adver- 
tising reported to the A. N. P. A. this 
week. The previous year’s total was about 
$200,000,000. Its facilities for gathering 
data saved $1,500,000 to the newspapers 
when it prevented two advertisers from 
changing their appropriation to other 
forms of publicity. 

Establishment of a Pacific Coast office 
in San Francisco is pointed out as one of 
the outstanding accomplishments of the 
year, enabling the bureau to become an 
actual transcontinental factor in adver- 
tising. The larger number of requests 
from advertisers themselves for help is 
regarded by the committee as a good in- 
dex of the Bureau’s growth and influence. 


FINANCES 


Financial condition is reported excel- 
lent, with enough prospective revenue in 
1922-1923 to support the three offices and 
their work. Decline in membership from 
448 to 382 in the past year is largely ac- 
counted for by the withdrawal en masse 
of the Ohio Select List. Members of that 
organization are now coming back to the 
Bureau as individuals, it is reported. Ex- 
penses of the past year were $58,378.43, 
the report states, against an income of 
$72,706.10, leaving a net income of $14,- 
327.67. 

The report in full follows: 

To the President and Members of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation: 

Gentlemen: Your committee in charge 
of the Bureau of Advertising submits 
herewith its ninth annual report. 

The fiscal year just ended marked an 
important period in the progress of the 
Bureau, inasmuch as the organization be- 
came an actual transcontinental factor 
by establishing a Pacific Coast office. The 
support of newspapers which made this 
long-planned development possible is a 
measure of the confidence that stands be- 
hind the Bureau's work. 

Previous years have been described by 
your committee as “the best and most 
useful” in the organization’s history, and 
it is gratifying to be able so to charac- 
terize the year now ended, because of 
concrete accomplishments. 

National newspaper advertising in 1921 
offered a notable demonstration of the 
favorable attitude of advertisers which 
has developed during the years of the 
Bureau’s existence. It was significant that 
the logical shrinkage in volume of all 
national advertising from the record- 
breaking figures of 1920 affected the news- 
papers only nominally, while cofnpeting 
forms of advertising suffered big losses 
in lineage. But the appearance in the 
newspapers of a tremendous number of 
advertisers who had not heretofore used 
newspaper space was the most striking 
indication of the excellent position of our 
medium, 


New ADVERTISERS 


These new advertisers came from many 


fields. The larger number were concerns 
that had been using other mediums. 
Some came from fields heretofore un- 


developed or not regarded as possibilities 
for consumer advertising, because of the 
semi-technical character of the products 
sold. 

The maintenance of the large volume 
of newspaper national advertising, which 
ran in excess of $180,000,000 during 1921, 
was due to the fact that very little adver- 
tising space was bought last year on the 
basis of general publicity. Business con- 
ditions encouraged the demand for ad- 
vertising directly applied to produce 
given results. The facilities offered by 
newspaper advertising, therefore, fitted 


unusually well the requirements of manu- 
facturers, and the Bureau’s propaganda 
found receptive ears. 

The movement of advertising away 
from other mediums and toward the 
newspapers has naturally been vigorously 
opposed by well organized competing in- 
terests, and in many instances, but for the 
Bureau's activities large amounts of ad- 
vertising might have slipped away, tem- 
porarily at least, from the newspapers. 

In two recent cases where difficult mer- 
chandising problems encouraged the ad- 
vertisers to consider dropping their news- 
paper advertising or experimenting with 
other forms, the quick intervention of the 
3ureau with its facilities for gathering 
data, made possible the saving of $1,500,- 
000 worth of newspaper advertising. 


THREE OFFICES 


Working from its three offices, the Bu- 
reau was naturally able to enlarge the 
scope of its efforts. Specifically, it was 
of greater use to advertising agencies, 
many of whom sought its advice on vir- 
tually every phase of newspaper adver- 
tising. The larger number of requests for 
help from advertisers themselves was a 
good index of its growth and influence. 
Its representatives appeared before many 
conventions and meetings to deliver talks 
and to answer questions about newspaper 
advertising. 

The continued growth and success of 
the Bureau moves your committee once 
more to refer to the fact that a large 
percentage of the A. N. P. A. member- 
ship is benefiting by what the Bureau does 
without contributing to make this work 
possible. A more general support of the 
Bureau among the A. N. P. A. personnel 
is strongly urged upon the grounds of 
good business economy. The Bureau is 
in an excellent position financially and 
will continue to function successfully 
with its present support. At the same 
time, its resources place a certain limita- 
tion upon its activities, although its op- 
portunities for good service are unlimited. 
Its work in the past proves conclusively 
that all newspapers can profitably help 
meet these opportunities by subscribing 
to the Bureau the small sum entailed in 
niembership. 

One definite need at present is a better 
equipped statistical and research depart- 
ment. Such a department would greatly 
enhance the organization’s effectiveness. 
If the non-members among the A. N. P. 
A. membership can be induced to see the 
investment possibilities of joining the 
Bureau, this improvement can be made 
immediately. 


RESEARCH VITAL 
Your committee submits that con- 
tinued research solicitation and mis- 


sionary work by the newspapers is vital 
to the maintenance of the position which 
our medium has acquired in the past few 
years. It is true that economic condi- 
tions are the chief factor in determining 
the advertising program of experienced 
advertisers. The new advertiser, how- 
ever, must invariably be solicited. All 
advertisers want intelligent help and ad- 
vice. Men and facts will always be 
needed for this work. 

The Bureau's representatives spent 264 
days in traveling during the year and 
entered virtually every field of adver- 
tising activity for persona) solicitations. 
Individual newspapers and special repre- 
sentatives co-operated with them in 
many of these endeavors. Frequently 
advertising agencies invited the Bureau 
to call upon clients and arranged for the 
interviews. 

The organization had the satisfaction 
of observing a greater number of direct 
results of its work in the way of new or 
increased advertising than ever before. 

Pursuing its policy of working in con- 
fidence with advertisers and agencies, 


for April 29, 1922 

the Bureau gave little or no publicity to 
its detailed activities, but your commit- 
tee followed closely the reports of its 
work through the semi-monthly private 
summaries sent it from the Bureau's of- 
fices. 

Your committee had opportunities for 
studying intimately the methods of the 
organization through its chairman who, 
after a transcontinental trip in the in- 
terests of the Bureau, expressed the fol- 
lowing impressions to the membership: 

“That there is an almost unlimited 
amount of advertising that can be de- 
veloped in this wonderful country of 
ours, ‘ i 

“That the Bureau is a potent factor in 
this development; that it is organized on 
sound lines and its good work is recog- 
nized everywhere. | was surprised and 
immensely pleased at the cordial recep- 
tions given the Bureau representatives by 
advertisers, agents and publishers, indi- 
cating a high appreciation of the Bu- 
reau’s position in the advertising world.” 


Work 


An unusually large number of detinite 
acknowledgments of help in the devel- 
opment of advertising, were sent to the 
Bureau last year by advertisers and 
agencies. 

Sufficient funds being available last 
Fall, steps were taken in October to es- 
tablish the office at San Francisco, in ac- 
cordance with the committee’s resolu- 
tion following the 1921 convention. The 
chairman of the Committee in Charge, 
accompanied by the director of the Bu- 
reau, left for the Pacific Coast October 1. 

Visits were made to Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Port- 
land, San Francisco, Oakland, San Jose 
and Los Angeles. 

Talks were given by both officers be- 
fore advertising clubs and chambers of 
commerce. In a number of instances, 
advertisers and agencies were visited and 
publishers were called upon. The lead- 
ing newspapers of the Far West who 
had not been members of the organiza- 
tion, were quick to respond to the invita- 
tion to join and thus support the new 
branch. Publishers everywhere extended 
courtesies and co-operation. 

A great many candidates for the posi- 
tion of Pacific Coast manager were inter 
viewed, and material was gathered from 
many quarters for a report to the full 
committee which met in Chicago to re- 
ceive it on October 27. 

At that meeting the recommendations 
of the chairman and the director were 
approved and the committee selected 
Thomas L. Emory, of Portland, Ore., to 
act as representative at San Francisco. 

Mr. Emory came to the New York 
office for several weeks of investigation 
and instruction. He and the director 
returned to the Pacific Coast December 
1, and arranged plans for the new office. 
It was opened finally on January 2 in the 
First National Bank Building. The quar- 
ters/secured were among the best to be 
had in the city and were well equipped. 

The new branch began operations im- 
mediately and has succeeded in doing 
some useful preliminary work. 

The demand for printed matter on 
newspapers and newspaper advertising 
during the past year reflected the eco- 
nomic conditions of the country and was 
the largest in the history of the Bureau 


Paciric Coast 


EXPENDITURES 

The expenditures for literature were 
increased over the previous year. After 
all editions of the Bureau’s book, “Na- 
tional Advertising and the Newspapers” 
had been exhausted, the Bureau brought 
out a new volume, “The Newspaper Era 
of National Advertising.” An edition 
exceeding 6,000 copies of this book was 
printed and practically all of these have 
been distributed. Many publishers who 
wanted quantities for distribution among 
their local advertisers, purchased them in 
lots of 25 or more at cost. 

The comments on “The Newspaper 
Era of National Advertising’? have been 
very gratifying and it has been a valuable 
help in developing business. The book 
was made the basis of a country-wide 
mail solicitation which brought the Bu- 
reau in touch with hundreds of new pros- 
pects. 


The demand for “Letters to Travel; 
Salesmen” continued, andthe pir 
second edition of this series has now bee, 
exhausted. 

To answer the many questions about 
its own work the Bureau has also pre 
pared a booklet entitled, “The Burean 
of Advertising—Its Purpose and Its 
Work.” Copies of this have been gis. 
tributed to the membership and to mem- 
bers of the A. N. P. A. not members of 
the Bureau. 

Solicitation continued in the ginger a 
industry with the Bureau's trade report 
on this commodity which was complete 
just prior to the close of the last cop. 
vention, 

Early in the Spring another Major re. 
port on toilet soaps was completed, and 
some of the facts brought out in thi 
document caused a great deal of com. 
ment among leading manufacturers jy 
that industry. 

Another major survey bearing on th 
attitude of newspapers toward public 
service advertising was completed, anj 
questionnaires are now in circulation fo, 
an investigation of the markets for per. 
fumes and the possibilities of adverts. 
ing high-grade toilet goods in news 
papers. 

Many minor investigations have bee 
made for specific accounts.  Thes 
touched on such commodities as gloves 
jams, linoleum and many other products 
Advertising agencies that have fou 
the Bureau’s services helpful in gather. 


ing information have made full use ¢ 
its facilities and the various surveys } 
has on hand. 


Men Wuo Dip THE Work 


Your Committee appointed at the 1%! 
convention, consisted of William fF 
Rogers, Boston Transcript; Harm 
Chandler, Los Angeles Times; Howar 
Davis, New York Tribune; Willian 
Findlay, Toronto Globe; D. D. Moor 
New Orleans Times-Picayune; Fleming 
Newbold, Washington Star; David B 
Plum, Troy Record; S. E. Thomasm 
Chicago Tribune; Louis Wiley, Nev 
York Times; John B. Woodward, Chi- 
cago Daily News, and Lafayette Young 
Jr., Des Moines Capital. 

The Committee organized at a meeting 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, April 29, at| 
p. m., by re-electing William F. Roger 
Chairman; Harry Chandler, vice-chair 
man, and Howard Davis, _ treasurer 
David B. Plum was appointed chairma 
of the Finance Committee, with Lows 
Wiley as his associate. Harry D. Rey 
nolds continued as advisory member fron 
the Six Point League during the year, bt 
in January Charles B. Nichols was sw 
ceeded by H. K. Clark, as advisory mem- 
ber from the Newspaper Representative 
Association of Chicago. 

Your Committee has held two met: 
ings during the year, one of which too 
place on October 27 at the Bureau’ 
Chicago offices. The Chairman, tk 
Chairman of the Finance Committee ai 
other individual members of the commit 
tee have been in close personal contact 
with the work of the New York ai 
Chicago offices. 

One year ago the Bureau had 448 mem 
bers. Its report of February 28 shows: 
membership of 382. This numeric 
shrinkage seems unusual, but is largely 
explained by the loss of the Ohio Selet 
List which withdrew in a group. Som 
of these papers are now coming 
to the Bureau as individual member 
The losses in membership are among th 
smaller newspapers and have had litt 
effect on the Bureau’s finances. 


More A. N. P. A. Support NEEDED 


Of the present membership 279 at 
members of the A. N. P. A. These fig 
ures again emphasize the fact that a larg 
part of the membership of the .% 
P. A., while benefiting from the work & 
the Bureau, is not contributing towa 
its support. : 

The Bureau’s finances continued im 4 
healthy condition and up until Decembe 
its income was considerably in excess 
its expenditures. The opening of t 
San Francisco office has, however, * 
creased its commitments to a_ pil 


that indicates that the income for 1922 
(Continued on Page 56) 
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EDITORS FORM NATIONAL BODY OF THEIR OWN 


Establishment of Ethical Standards and the Solution of Common Problems Are Objects of Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors—Caspar S. Yost Elected President 


ETROPOLITAN newspaper editors, 

fifty of them, are charter members 
of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, organization of which was per- 
fected Tuesday afternoon in the sun 
parlor of the Waldorf-Astovia, following 
the Associated Press meetiny. Aims of 
the new association are substantially as 
stated in Epiror & Pustisnir of April 
the promotion of stronger profes- 
sional esprit de corps, estabiishment of 
ethical standards, and the solution of 
common problems, acc wrding to the con- 
stitution adopted, the text of which 1s 
published below. 
Government of the society 1s vested in 
eleven directors, who elect officers froim 
among themselves. The directors, elected 
by the members, who will rule the or- 
ganization until the next annual meet- 
ing, are: 

Erie C. Hopwood, Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
Caspar S. Yost, St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
E. S. Beck, Chicago Tribune. 

Frank I. Cobb, New York World. 

George H. Miller, Detroit News. 

Arthur Krock, Louisville Times. 

C. V, Van Anda, New York Times. 

Joseph E. Garretson, Cincinnati Times-Star. 
H. R. Galt, St. Paul Dispatch. 
John J. Spurgeon, Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

E. B, Piper, Portland Oregonian. 


Public 


Membership, originally confined to 
newspapers in cities over 100,000 
population, was extended by amendment 
of the constitution to directing editors 
of newspapers having the qualities an 
interests of metropolitan newspapers 1r- 
respective of the population of their citi« 

Enthusiasm for the new organization 
was marked. The tentative constitution 
was subjected to close criticism as it wa 
read and the wording was changed sev- 
eral times, partly with the effect of 
centralizing power in the directors and 
partly with the idea of keeping a high 
standard of admission and continuance ot 
membership. The meeting, unlike all 
other newspaper gatherings of the week, 
was open and several leaders of the or- 
ganization expressed the hope privately 
that this policy would be continued. 

In addition to editors-in-chief, edi- 
torial editors and managing editors in 
charge of editorial and news policies, 
who are the primary elements in the so- 
ciety, membership is also open to any 
newspaper man who has distinguished 
himself by notable contributions to pub- 
lic service or to the profession of jour- 
nalism. 

Meetings will be held annually at a 
time and piace to be determined by the 
directors. 

At a meeting Wednesday morning, the 
following officers were elected: 

PresipENT, Caspar S. Yost, St. Louis 

Globe-Democrat. 

First Vick-Presipent, Frank I. 
New York World. 
Second Vice-PRESIDENT, 
Portland Oregonian. 
Secretary, E. €. Hopwood, Cleveland 

Plain Dealer. 
TrEAsurER, Edward S. 

Tribune. 

_It was decided to divide the country 
into seven districts, each in charge of a 
regional director, who were appointed :s 
follows: 


Cobb, 


E. B. Piper, 


Beck, Chicago 


NortHEAstT—James T. Williams, Bos- 
ton Transcript. 

Eastern—Herbert B. Swope, New 
York World. 

Sournern—Major John S. Cohen, 


Atlanta Journal. 


Centra.—Ernest S. Bross, Indianapolis 
Star, 


SoUTH WESTERN George Bailey, Hous- 
. ton Post 
Western—H. E. Newbranch, Omaha 


World-Herald. 
Paciric—C, S. Stanton, San Francisco 
_Examiner. 
No date was set for the next meeting. 
The directors’ meeting is set by the con- 
Stitutien for October. 








The text of the constitution follows: 


PREAMBLE. 


Although the art of journalism has flour- 
ished in America for more than 200 years, 
the editors of the greater American newspapers 
have not hitherto banded themselves together 
in association for the consideration of their 
common problems and the promotion of their 
professional ideals. Theirs is a great and 
honorable profession, yet in the past there 
have been no facilities for those interchanges 
of thought and experience that are so helpful 
in promoting the general interest of any pro- 
fession or craft; no means of defending their 
profession from unjust assault; no avenue by 
which professional co-operation can be reached. 

It is with the purpose of remedying to some 
degree these conditions that this society is 
established Its purposes shall be to promote 
acquaintance among its members, to develop 
esprit de corps, to 

rights of the pro 
fession, to perhaps establish 
ethical professional conduct, to 
interchange ideas for the advancement of pro 
fessional ideals, and for the more effective 
ipplication of professional labors and to work 
collectively for the solution of common prob- 


professional 

dignity and 
consider and 
standards of 


stronger 
maintain the 





It is not the purpose of this society to at- 
tempt to supplant or encroach upon the 
province of any other organization in the 
field of journalism. It is not its purpose to 
take from its members one particle of inde- 
pendence of editorial action—rather, it hopes 
to inspire a greater independence. It is not 
to be the instrument of any individual, group, 
or interest. It must have no friends to reward 
and no enemies to punish, 

Though established in a day when there is 
complaint of multiplicity of organizations, this 
society unusual opportunity for con 
achievement both for the profession 
of journalism and for individual newspapers 
throughout the iand. On the realization of 
this achievement this society will stand; on 
failure of realizaticn, it must surely fail. 


presents 


structive 


ARTICLE I. 
NAME. 

This society shall be known as the 
Society of Newspaper Editors. 


American 


ARTICLE Il. 
MEMBERSHIP. 

1 Directing editors—that is to say, editors- 
in-chief, editorial writers, and managing editors 
having immediate charge of editorial and news 
policies of newspapers in cities of not less 
than 100,000, shall be eligible for membership. 

2. Not more than three memberships may 
be held by any one newspaper. 

3. Membership dues shall be $25 per annum, 
payable on or before May 1 of each society 
year. 

4. All candidates for membership shall 
make written application to the secretary or 
chairman of the membership committee, said 
application being a guarantee to adhere to 
all by-laws, rules, and regulations adopted by 
the society or its board of directors. 

5. To elect an applicant to membership it 
shall require the recommendation of the mem- 
bership committee and an affirmative vote of a 
majority of the directors present at the meet- 
ing at which such application is considered. 

At each regular meeting of the society 
the secretary shall read the names of all can- 
didates elected by the board of directors. 

7. If any member shall fail to pay his 
dues within six months after date of maturity, 
notice of delinquency shall be given to him 
by the secretary; if at the end of four weeks 
he still remains delinquent, his membership 
may be forfeited, unless otherwise ordered bv 
the board of directors. 

8. The board of directors shall have power 
to rebate the dues of any delinquent member 
and continue his membership in good standing. 

9. All resignations shall be made in writing 
to the board of directors; but if any resigna- 
tion be made after a payment is due, the 
member presenting it shall not be relieved from 
liability for the dues of the year entered upon. 

1 Any person, who, from any cause, 
shall cease to be a member, shall forfeit all 
his active rights and interest in the society. 

11. Any newspaper man who shall have 
distinguished himself by notable contributions 
to the public service or to the profession of 
journalism, may be elected to full membership 
in this society by the board of directors, but 
in such cases two-thirds of the directors voting 
must be favorable to the election. 


ARTICLE III. 
Boarp oF Drrectors. 
1. The government of the society shall be 


vested in the board of directors, 
have full direction of its affairs. 

2. The board of directors shall be composed 
of eleven members, who shall be elected an- 
nually as hereinafter provided. 

3. Their duties shall begin immediately fol- 
lowing their election. when they shall meet, 
qualify, and elect officers for the year. 

4. The board of directors shall select from 
its own members a president, two vice-presi- 
dents, and a treasurer, shall annually elect a 
secretary, and, at its discretion, fix his salary 
and that of his assistants. 


who shall 


5. The directors shall have power to fill 
all vacancies in the board. 
6. The board of directors may adopt rules 


and regulations for the government and proper 
business conduct of the society and shall have 
power to‘amend the same. 

7. The board of directors shall submit, at 
he annual meeting, a full report of the con- 
lition and finances of the society, together with 
a review of its acts for the preceding year. 


ARTICLE IV. 
OFFICERS. 


1. The president shall preside at all meet- 

ings of the society and board of directors. He 
shall perform all duties incident to the office 
ind advise such action as may be deemed by 
him likely to increase the usefulness and pros- 
perity of the society. 
. The first or second vice-president shall 
act in the absence of the president; and in 
the absence or disability of the three officers 
named, a member shall be chosen to act tem- 
porarily. 

3 The treasurer shall receive and dis- 
burse the funds of the society. He shall keep 
all moneys of the society deposited in its name. 
He shall as required, make reports to the 
beard, who shall further require him to give 
acceptable bond, in such sum as the board may 
determine for the faithful performing of his 
duties. 

4. It shall be the duty of the secretary 
to collect and keep a record of information of 
value to the members of the society, conduct 
the official orrespondence, and maintain an ac 
s record of the proceedings of the society 
! oard of directors. He shall perform such 
further duties as may be incident to his office 
subject to the direction of the board of direc- 
tors. At the expiration of his term of office, 
he shall deliver to the board of directors all 
books, papers and property of the society. 








ARTICLE V. 

CoM MITTEES. 
1. The president shall appoint the following 
standing committees of at least five members 
each, subject to confirmation by the board: 


Ethical Standards 

Program and Entertainment. 

Syndicates and Press Services. , 
Legislation. 

Membership Admission. 

Nominations. 

2. The president may from time to time, by 
and with the consent of the board, appoint 
additional members of any standing committee. 

3. The president may, as occasion requires, 
appoint special committees subject to confirma- 
tion by the board. 

4. Except when specified, the duties of 
standing and special committees shall be indi- 
cated by their respective names and shall be 
such as usally telong to similar committees. 

5. No member shall serve on more than 
one standing committee at the same time. 

6. All standing and special committees shall 
report their proceedings at the meetings of the 
board or society, and shall submit to the 
board of directors, prior to its last meeting be- 
fore the annual meeting of the society, a full 
report of their acts and findings from the time 
of appointment. Reports of all committees 
must be submitted in writing and filed with 
the secretary. 

7. Should any standing or special committee 
fail to discharge the duties assigned to it with 
reasonable promptitude, such committee shall 
be declared discharged by the president, who 
shall report the same to the board of directors 
and appoint a new committee for confirmation. 

8. All standing and special committees shall 
be considered discharged at the end of each 
society year. 

9. Vacancies in any committee shall be filled 
by the president, subject to approval by the 
board of directors. 

10. The president and secretary may act 
as members of any committee, unless otherwise 
ordered. 


ARTICLE VI. 


1. The annual meeting of the society shall 
be held at a place and time decided upon 
by the board of directors who shall announce 


their decision not later than three months prior 
to the date determined. 

2. Special meetings of the society shall be 
held on call of the president, confirmed by 
the board cf directors or on written request of 
25 members. 

3. Fifty members shall constitute a quorum 
at any regular or special meeting of the society. 

4. The hours for meeting shall be fixed by 
the board of directors. 

5. The order of business at all 
meetings shall be as follows: 


Call to order. 

Reading Minutes. 
Communications. 

Reports of Officers 

Reports of Standing Committees. 
Reports of Special Committees. 
Report of Board 

Unfinished Business. 

New Business. 

Elections. 

Adjournment. 


regular 


6. The board of directors shall hold one 
regular mid-year meeting on the second Tues- 
day of October; a majority of the board shall 
constitute a quorum. 

Meetings of committees may be called 
at any time by the president or chairmen of 
such committees. 

8. Special meeings of the board of directors 
and committees may be called by the president. 

9. The board of directors may at any time 
order a change in the time of holding regular 
or special meetings of the society or board 
of directors. 

ARTICLE VII. 
ELECTIONS. 

1. The election of directors shall be a part 
of the order of business at the regular annual 
meeting of the society. 

2. The nominating committee shall prepare 
a list of 22 candidates, from which members 
may select 11 for diretors. Additional nomi- 
nations may be made from the floor. 

3. The report of the nominating committee 
shall be mailed to each member of the society 
at least two weeks prior to the annual election. 

4. The eleven candidates receiving the high- 
est number of votes cast at the annual election 
shall be censtituted and declared members of 
the board of directors for the ensuing year. 

5. All voting shall be by ballot at the an- 
nual meeting, in person or by proxy. One 
proxy shall be allowed for each individual 
nembership not otherwise represented. A plu- 
rality of the votes cast shall constitute an 
election. 

6. Members shall be limited to one vote on 
each ballot for any one candidate at any 
election 

7. The president shall appoint and announce 
a committee of five judges, who are not mem- 
bers of the board of directors or candidates 
for election as such, to have supervision of the 
election, and such committee shall serve from 
the opening of the polls until the result has 
been ascertained 

8. The committee shall on request cause 
to be issued to each director elected a certifi- 
cate of his election, bearing the signatures of 
the committee of judges. 

9. In the election of directors, should a tie 
vote occur, the committee of judges shall cast 
Iets and certify as elected the person or persons 
on whom the selection falls. 

ARTICLE VIII. 
TRIALS AND CHARGES. 

1. The board of directors shall constitute 

a court to examine into and take action upon 


charges of unprofessional conduct, or wilful 
violation of the rules and regulations of the 
society, 


2. If it shall be reported to the board that 


any member has disgraced himself, and that his 
further connection with the society may injuri- 
ously affect its good name and dignity it shall 
be the duty of the board to cause an investi- 
gation, and if such charges are sustained, in 
the opinion of the board, the board may cen- 
sure, suspend or expel such member. 

3. Charges made by one or more members 
against another must always be submitted to 
the board of directors in writing, and due 
notice shall be promptly given such accused 
member of such charges. 


ARTICLE IX. 
AMENDMENTS. 

1. This constitution may be amended or 
altered by a two-thirds vote of those present 
at any regular or special meeting, provided 
notice of the proposed change shall have been 
mailed by the secretary to each member two 
weeks prior to such meeting. 

2. All proposed amendments shall first re- 
ceive the approval of the board of directors. 


(Continued on page 24) 
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OPEN SHOP PAPERS GET A. N. P. A. PLACE 


(Continued 


from page 


11) 








Anderson, publisher of the Macon Tel- 
egraph wad director of the A. N. P. A.- 
S. N. P. A. Printers’ School; Frank B. 


Noyes of the Washington Star; John R. 
Rathom of the Providence Journal, and 
Earl J. McCone, general manager of the 
Buffalo Commercial and executive sec- 
retary of the Open Shop Publi 
Major Stahlman declared that the pub 
lishers had a : 





shers. 


lways bee 





n too timid in their 
relations with labor unions and tl it 
was time for them to assert their rights 
as Americans 

Mr. Chandler stated that there were 
thousands of union printers who wou ld 
prefer to remain outside the union if 
they could secure employment. He was 





said, that many of them would 


certain, he 





register with. the open shop division of 
the A. N. P. A., with the assurance that 
they would be employed regularly and 
not as strike-breakers, in accordance 
with the provisions of the new division’s 
establishment. 

Mr. Rathom first moved to table the 
resolution, but withdrew his motion when 
its unpopularity was evident and de- 
clared that he would be favorable to 
adoption of the Moore resolution. 


W. J. 


Republican, 


Pattison of the Scranton ( Pa.) 
and E. J. Lynett of the 
Scranton Times, spoke against the new 
division. Mr. Pattison referred to the 
pre-convention discussions of the million- 
dollar welfare fund and asked why the 
open shop division was needed if the as- 
sociation intended to adopt the proposed 
fund. He pelieved that the unions would 
regard the open shop division as hostile 
rn that it would be harmful to the nego- 
tiations for new international agreements 
authorized by the convention. 

He was answered by Mr. Anderson, 
who was sure that the members running 
open shops would not support the wel- 
fare fund, since they had no need of it 
and could gain nothing from it, and that 
it would be impossible to raise the plan- 
ned million dollars. He pointed out that 
the unions have “war chests” and said 
that they had more reason to con- 
sider the open shop division hostile than 


no 


publishers had to similarly class the 
unions’ strike assessments. If the time 
ever came when the A. N. P. had to 
fight labor, he said. let it fight as a “he- 
man and not as a cripple.” 

Mr. Kellogg was asked if, in view of 
his long experience in labor affairs, he 
believed that the new division would be 
regarded as hostile by the unions. He 
replied that it would probably have a 


wholesome effect, that the unions would 
be less arrogant if they knew thz at the 
publishers were organized to meet illegal 
strikes or _ forms of coercion. 

Frank B. Noyes asked, in the absence 
of Mr. Lawson, chairman of the A. N. 
r: committee on arbitration, whether 
adoption of the Moore plan would have 
a deterrent effect on pending negotia- 
tions, agreed with Mr. Kellogg that its 
effects would prob vably be wholesome. 
He was heartily in favor of a plan — 
would give open shop members dir 
benefits fri ym the money they lem 
toward the A. N. P labor program. 

Mr. McCone recorded himself em- 
phatically in favor of the new division 
and outlined the history of the Associated 
Open Shop Publishers since its organiza- 
tion a year He said that it started 
with 36 members and now numbered 162, 
of which 52 were A. N. P. A. newspapers. 

Future development of Mr. McCone’s 
organization, it was learned after the 
meeting, rest with Messrs. Moore, Chan- 
dler and Elliott, the committee which 
will formulate a plan for the A. N. P. A. 
open shop division. Their plan will be 
submitted to the A. N. P. A. board of 
directors for approval when completed. 
Meanwhi.le, the Associated Open Shop 
Publishers will continue with its present 
officers. Mr. Chandler as president and 
Mr. Moore vice-president. An effort 
will be made to enlist in the open shop 
division members of the A. O. S. P. who 
do not now belong to the A. N. P. A. 


ago. 









With freedom of the press from the 
industrial tyranny of its workmen ac- 
complished as far as the convention rec- 
ord goes, the association turned to the 


perils to a iree press at the hands of 
“moral reformers.” 

S. E. Thomason, business manager of 
the Chicago Tribue and chairman of the 


legislative committee, related the efforts 




















of several organizations to secure Federal 
laws prohibiting the use of the mails 
for transmission of information affecting 
—— odds. He traced the efforts of 

ie past year to circumscribe what news- 
papers 1all print to the spirit of censor- 
ship inherited from war days, when the 
Espionag Act gave the Postmaster Gen- 
eral and local postmasters the power of 
life ar leath over newspapers. There 
were ample guarantees for the freedom 
of the press in the Federal and State 
constitutions, he declared, but these guar- 
antees would be endangered unless the 
newspapers were alert to prevent efforts 
at censorship. 

Thirteen columns of one issue of the 
New York Times, a most conservative 
newspaper, he said, would have been un- 
lawful for publication if the Walsh bill, 
prohil ‘iting postal transmission to in- 
formation affecting betting odds, had be- 


come law. 

Mr. Thomason also cited the $10,000,- 
000 suits against the Chicago Tribune and 
Chicago Daily News by the city when 
those papers stated that the administra- 


tion was ruining the city’s credit and 
sending it into bankruptcy. If an action 
lies against newspapers for printing in- 


formation that is of vital importance to 
their readers and courts are permitted to 
pass on damage claims amounting to the 
total value of a newspaper's property, 
newspapers would be in danger of de- 
struction every time they attacked abuse 
of the public interest by those holding 
the powers of government, which often 
included control of the judiciary. 

His resolution, which was supported 
by John Stewart Bryan of the Richmond 
News-Leader, and passed unanimously, 
follows: 
and freedom 


modern 


of speech 







f freedom 








n News- 
conven- 
vocal terms its determi- 
interference with the 
> press to free expres 
nal guarantees, and 

LVED, That the commit 
uthorized and directed 
efforts to maintain the 
the press whenever and 














reatened. 


wherever it 


may be th 

President Williams suggested that the 
association follow through on its present 
policy of co-operation with other groups 
of publishers for the eet of pres- 





















ent postal rates, paying tribute to the 
work of Mr. Thomason, in uniting the 
hitherto opposed factions. 

The association expressed agreement 
with the president in adopting the follow- 
ing resolution: 

“The existing zones rates for second class 

sil having bee r ished by the War 

f all other war taxes 

> having been re- 

i f the committee on 
second class g been received 

“RESOLVED, ittee on second 
class postage and directed to 
continue its eff f > reduction of second 
class postage rates in the present postal zones, 
to the rates effective July 1, 1919; further 

“RESOLVED, That to accomplish this purpose 

committee be authorized to je in the 
orts of the American Publishers’ Conference, 
and of publishing interests working to the 


same end; and further 

“Reso.veD, That the activities of this com- 
mittee during the past year be endorsed and 
approved.” 


Newsprint consumption figures, in- 
cluded in the paper committee’s report, 


showed that 28 members in New York, 


& Publisher for 
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Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago and St. 
Louis, were using in March 5,400 tons 
more than during March, 1921, an in- 
crease of 11 per cent. The threatened 
news print strike was discussed, but ex- 
cited comparatively little comment. 

Of greater interest was the report of 
the legislative committee on the proposed 
tariff on paper and its raw components. 
The committee related its efforts to con- 
vince the Senate Finance Committee that 
sulphite pulp should remain on the free 
list and urged members to mainte 1in pres- 
sure on members of the House and Sen- 

te for a change to that effect in the 
pending tariff bill. Authority was given 

) the committee to continue its work in 





the following resolution: 
“It appearing to this conventior 
report of the committee on Feder 
i tariff on on of the principal 
f newsprint is threatened by tl 
now gending in the U. S. Senate 
supply thereof in the U. S. is 
uate to supply the domestic der 
“It further appearing that eve 
tion in favor of the retention of 
the Free List can be put fort! 
force in the case of sulphite; be it 


“Reso_vep, That this convention 
Committee on Federal Laws to 
pose all efforts to establish any 
on sulphite pulp or upon 
forest products entering into 
of newsprints as well as to 
to establish any duty on 
papers customarily used in 
newspapers.” 


directs 
vigorously of 
duty whatever 
any of wood or 
the manufacture 
oppose all efforts 
news-roto or other 
the publication of 








\long parallel lines was the report of 
S. M. Williams, New York World, chai 
man of the traffic committee, on freight 
rates applying in the United States and 
Canada to newsprint, raw material and 
printing ink. Mr. Williams’ report said 

The following resolution, suggested 


the committee, was passed: 


“Resoivep, That the Board of Directors be 


authorized, in its discretion, to present formal 
complaint to the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion against the existing freigh rates on 
newsprint paper and to petition = their re- 


duction.’ 

Manager L. B. Palmer 
since January 1, 1922, 
Sas lected. of whic! 
cen elected, of which 


reported that 
six members have 
five are active and 








one associate. Three members have re 
signed. The total membership is now 
558, of which 554 are active and four 
associate. 

More general support of the Bureau 
of Advertising, the report of which ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue, was urged 
in the following resolution : 

“WHEREAS, Since the formation of the Bu 
reau of Adver in 1913, the volume of 
national advertising in the news s has 
been more than trebled, and that 1 ibtedly 
the Bureau has been a big contributing force 
to. this increase; therefore, be it 

‘Ruschves That the Convention endorse the 
work of the Bureau of Advertising and recom 
mend that publishers give more general sup 
port to the Bureau by becoming contributing 
members.” 


ae = ‘ . 
Louis Wiley, business manager of the 
New York Times, addressed the publish- 
ers on the proposed visit of British news- 
paper publishers to the United States 
next year and advocated that they be 
invited to attend the 1923 convention. A 
resolution to this effect was adopted. 

Two resolutions were passed Friday 
concerning advertising agency relations. 
One, endorsing the present system of 
agency commissions, follows: 

Wuereas, The 
maintain highly 
working for the 
of advertising in 
ment of business 

WueEREas, 
great value 
neration that 
fore be it 

RESOLVED That the existing co 
tem having been proven s mil 
and of t benefit to the advertiser and pub 
lisher, the American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation hereby approves and endo and 
is opposed to any modification or alteration. 


The other, condemning the practice of 


splitting commissions between advertis- 
ing agencies and advertisers, reads: 


tising agen 
organizations 
improvement and _ increase 
connection with the develop- 
intere the country a 
They are economic force of 
working under a system of remu 
has stood the test of time, there 


adver 
deve loped 


constructive 
cies 








s of 











mmission sys 


and productive, 





yrses it, 


Wuereas, the purpose of the 
allowing a differential to the 
vertising agent is to enable 
render ae service to the 
fore be 

Resouven, by the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association in convention assembled that 
the advertising agent cannot render adequate 
service in return for inadequate pay and that 
inadequate service does not lead to the success 


publisher in 
recognized ad- 
said agent to 
advertiser; there 


of the advertiser. Therefore, the publisher 
pays for service he does not get when any 
portion of the differential is turned over to 


the advertiser. Therefore be it further 


RESOLVED, 


: That the splitting of the 
tial in any 


3 form directly or indirectly 
a agent with the advertiser 
moral and destructive to the best ; 

i i 
of the advertiser, the publisher and the ow 
and should not be permitted to continue, =m, 


differey, 
bY the 


Guarantees of circulation in Solicita 


tion of advertising was the subject of the 
following resolution: 

Whereas, the question of circulati ion 
solicitation is liable to abuse and has rae 
abused by both publishers and adver tiser ae 
the disadvantage of fair minded dealings: th to 
fore be it — 

Resotvep, that any form of Suarantee thy 
impairs the level justice of the yubli 
rate to any other advertiser is Mes rubs 
idvertising and should be avoided. . 


Amendment of the 1921 tax laws Was 
recommended to the committee on fed. 
eral laws in this resolution: 


Resoivep, that the Legislative ( 












om Pe i 
requested to take active ye 
if possible, the following 
1921 1 Act 

1 first pr n 252 
stitute six years’ ro.” pon 
laim for credit or r filed w 
six years. after the eturr was due inste 
of within five years; 

2 Add to Section it the end of par 

ph ending with viso to t 

] ng effect:—*“provi ded, vever, thet 3 

to income and/or taxes ap 

penalties and interest thereor suit may b 
maintained if commenced within two yem 
after disallowance, in whole or in part, | 
any claim for refund or for credit 

3. Add to Section 131, subdivision (c 
near the end after the words “is dead,” th 


words “or out of office 


The 1926 Sequi-Centennial celebraticg 


of the Declaration of Independence i; 
Philadelphia received the plaudits of th 












A. N. P. A. in these words: 
Wuereas, the safe-guarding of a free pres 
was one of the important factors inspiring th 
Declaration of Independence and the estd 
lishment of the Republic; 
Wuereas, the B inn ota : development o 
the press of the Country, as an agency f 


Tor the 
























dissemination of — news of the ld and 
the spread of information and _ intelligence t 
an ever-widening circle of readers, has 
the way for progress in all the fields of science, 
art, industry, education, morality and free gor 
ernment; anc 

Wuereas, the Directors of the SesquiCe 
tenial Exhibition Association, under whow 
auspices it is planned to celebrate in Philaded 
phia in 1926 the 150th anniversary of the sig: 
ing of the Declaration of Independence b 

reat World Exposition, have given favoral 


abroad ition to a suggestion for “the erection: 
of a special Lg to be used to exhibit th 
progress of the American Press during the pat 


150 years” pond have invited the co-operatio: 
of the Newspaper Publishers throughout th 


United States to this end; 


Be It Resotvep, that it is the sense of th 












American Newspaper Publishers’ Associatio 
that such an exhibit would be instructiv 
ee. for emphasizing the impor 
position and work of the newspaper in 

v lized life and should be encouraged by th 
ordial co-operation of this organization andi 
members 


Resolutions expressing the association’ 
sorrow at the loss by death of mem 


bers during the past year were passt 
as follows: 

The American Newpaper Publishers’ Assocs 
tion, assembled for its thirty-sixth annual ot 


with sores 


vention, desires to commemorate 
the names of those former memt 
ing the past year have ceased fr 
In a very real way the member : 
a fellowship of peculiar inte 





sociation enjoy 
acy. The essence of newspaper publishing givé 
every member of this Association a vital cor: 


tract with the great problems of municipal aw 
national life. The exigencies of ne wspaper Mat 
agement automatically Winnow out those whos 
gifts and ideals are not in harmony with the 
general purposes and practices of this Associe 
tion and those who remain in this vocatie 
have the close and sympathetic bond of 
common object courageously pursued for t 
common good of the essential undertaking © 
new: spaper publishing. 

It is therefore not 
sociates but as friends 
that the members of this 
their personal sense of loss 
associates who have now solved 
that lies behind the creeds.” 


as mere casual business # 
and fellow labores 
Association deci 
for those forme 
“the mystet 


Now therefore, Be It ReEsoLven, that the 
members of the American Newpaper Publisher? 
Association here assembled do hereby recto 
their sorrow at the loss of these their feller 


members. 
NECROLOGY—1921-22 

3ixby, Tams—Muskogee (Okla.) ‘Daily Phos 
Jogart, John B New York Sun (and othe 
papers) 

sosse, Benjamin—Evansville 
turr, W. O Hartford (Conn.) 

Connolly, M. W.—Memphis (T 
Scimitar 

Crowell, J. 


(Ind.) Courier. 
Times. 
enn.) New 


S.—Farm & Fireside, Springfield 


Ohio. ae - 
Dorwin, Harry F.—Springfield, Illinois St* 
Journal. 
Dunnewind, John H.—Detroit Free Press. 
Fornot,. W.—Streator (Ill.) Free Press 
Gard, Campbell—Hamilton (Ohio) Journal. 
Graham, Thomas—Montreal ater. 


Hanna, Dan R.—Cleveland New 
Hastings, Wilmot R.— a (Mass.) Item. 
Hester, Col. William—-Brooklyn Eagle. 





















Morrow 
Mueblit 
Mullins 
Nichola 
Perkins 
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William A.—Paterson. (N. J.) Call. 
nay "G.—Altoona (Pa.) Mirror. 
Thmsen, Max F.- s Angeles (Cal.) Examiner. 
Larke, Geo. w—Treas., A. N. FP. , New 


York World 
McClellan, Wm. E. 
News. _ 
Morrow, en . 
Muehling, L. 7 


-Denver Rocky Mountain 


R.—Nashville Tennessean 
Manchester (N. H.) Union. 
Bi 








aliing, R. A. i ngham Age-Herald. 
atebol is, Harry G.—Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 
Perkins, Sam J.—Sioux City (lowa) Journal. 


Editor 


Perrine, J. N.—Oil City (Pa.) Derrick. 

Sullivan, Walter B.—Charlotte (N. C.) Ob 
server. 

Taylor, Gen. Chas. H.—Boston (Mass.) Globe 


Watterson, Col. H.- 
Journal 


Young, John P.—San Francisco Chri 


Louisville (Ky.) Courier- 





and Furtuer, Be Ir Resotvep, that th 
lutions be adapted by a rising vote a 
they be spread upon the minutes of 
sociation and a copy thereof 





families of the deceased en 





A. N. P. A. ARBITRATION REPORT 















our newspaper tr 
eration. The members of 
are Messrs. Noyes, 
and Lawson 








“On July 21, 1921, the Sub-Committee again 
met at Chicago and made a final revision of 
the draft of the new Agreement for submis 
sion to the Unions 

“The following day the Sub-Committee met 
the Executive Council of the International 
Typographical Union—Messrs. John McPar- 

falter Barrett, John W. Hays and 
Smith—and proposed the revised 
agreement. After a full day’s discussion—all 


in the best possible spirit and temper through- 
out—the representatives of the union the 
new agreement would have to be presented to 
the annual convention of the union at Quebec, 
on the following August 8, and, without com- 
mitting themselves on the merits of the propo- 
sition, expressed their personal desire to come 


said 





to an agreement with the publishers. 
“On November 7 and 8 the Sub-Committee 
again met at Chicago, and on the latter date 


had a second conference with the Executive 
Council of the International Typographical 
Union. The representatives of the union pro 
posed that the present Agreement, with pos 
sibly some modifications, be extended for one 
year, which would afford time for a fuller 
consideration of the important changes pro 
posed in the new form of agreement. The 


committee replied that it had no authority to 
make such an extension, and declined to con- 
sider the proposal. * After an extended discus- 
sion the representatives of the union declarex 





1 
f 





that they would not accept the proposition o 
the publishers, and would decide at a later date 
whether to submit the new Agreement to a 
teferendum of the Union, of which decision 


the publishers would be duly advised. 

“On March 6, 1922, the Chairman addressed 
the following communication to President Mc 
Parland: 

“Dear Mr. McParland: Your letter of De 
cember 2, 1921, and the letter from Vice-Presi- 





dent Barrett of date January 19, 1922, were 
presented to the publisher’s Arbitration Com 
mittee at a meeting held in New York on 


January 26, 1922. 

“I quote from the secretary’s minutes 
“The following communications were read: 

- y “Ind anapolis, December 2, 1921. 
Mr. Victor F. Lawson, Chairman Arbitra- 
tion Committee, The Daily News, 

Chicago 

“Dear Mr. Lawson:—In reference to the 

draft of a proposed Arbitration Agreement to 

succeed that 








now in existence between the 
American Newspaper Publishers Associatior 
and the International Typographical Union, 
and which expires April 30, 1922, it is the 


opinion of the Executive Counc'l that it would 
be useless to send the publishers’ proposal to 
telerendum unless it were accompanied 
tecommendation for adoption. 

“The Executive Council has unanimously 
decided that the changes in the agreement de 
manded by the publishers are of such a sweep 
ing character as to make impossible a favorable 
recommendation. The Council, however, 
again offers to recommend the adoption by our 
Members of a proposition to extend for one 
Year the terms of the existing agreement, sub- 
Jet to changes mutually acceptable, and sug- 
gests reconsideration by your Committee of 
ts rejection of that proposal. 

“Very truly yours, 
Joun McPartanp, President.’ ” 
“*January 19, 1922. 


by a 


its 


ae * 

Mr, Victor F. Lawson, 
hairman Arbitration Committee, 

Care The Daily News, Chicago. 
" ear Mr. Lawson: The subject of the ex- 
"sion of the International Arbitration Agree- 


ue 











ment and the drafting of ig nent to 
succeed it has been giver ‘ ation 
by the Executive Council of t I onal 
[ypographical Union, I aaving presented t 
that body a report covering conferen 
f Jant vy i+ 
The Exe ve ( e mends tl 
the present agreemer extended for one 
ear, with one amendment that will provide 
t the ppointment of a seventh membe I 
tl Arbitration Board, thereby eliminating as 
f s possibl iy im rendering decisions 





may be deadlocked in the 





recommendation be concurred 
pa the Executive 
Council believes that it will be possible dur 


in by the ties 






the life of the extended agreement to adjust 
our different views rding a new agre¢ 
ment by specifically ir porat.ng in the agree 


ment itself all matters pertaining thereto 

“*It is the 
that the 
jections of your 


view of the Executive Council 
meet the main ob- 
and that it will be 
out in such a manner 
present 


Committee and 


ibove suggestions 
Association, 


possible to work then 
is to eliminate the differences which at 
appear to exist between 


the Executive Council. 


your 


“*Watter W. Barrett.’ ” 


“Concerning the suggestions made by the 
Executive Council of the International Typo- 
graphical Union that the present contract be 
continued with the provision that a seventh 
arbitrator be provided for, the Committee 
voted unanimously that under the instructions 


given at the 
Newspaper 
instructions 


unnual convention of the American 
Publishers Association, with which 
the Committee is in full accord, 
it cannot accept any agreement not in conform- 
ity with the following resolution of the A. N. 


Be Met 

“‘It is Further Resolved, That the com- 
mittee conclude arbitration contracts under 
which there shall be no restriction regarding 


any matter at issue, but that all points of dif 


ference between members of the Association 
and the unions of the printing trades shall 
be subject to arbitration.” ” 


“The following day a joint meeting of the 





Arbitration Committee and the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Association was held, at which 
the Committee reported to the Board its ac- 


tion of the preceding day in which the Board 
unanimously concurred 

“I speak the unanimous feeling of the com- 
mittee when I express our sincere regret that 
your Executive Council has not seen its way 
to act on our proposition at this time 
submit it with favorable recommendation to a 
referendum of your membership However, 
we note Vice-President Barrett’s report of the 
later conclusion of your Council that pending 


and 





the suggested delay incident to its proposed 
extension of the present contract—which our 
Committee has been unable to accept—it “‘be- 


lieves that it will be possible during the life of 
the extended agreement to adjust our different 


views regarding a new agreement by spec _fic- 
ally incorporating in the agreement itself all 
matters pertaining thereto.” 

“In the absence of any dissent on the part 
of the Executive Council as to the justice of 
our position in respect to the one matter seri- 
susly at issue we are encouraged by the as- 
surance quoted to believe that progress has 
been made toward an ultimate agreement on 
the vital principle of equal and unrestricted 
rights in an appeal to arbitration. 


“In anticipation of your submitting the pub- 
lishers’ to a referendum of your 
membership at such time as you may deem ad- 
visable, and in furtherance of their right 
derstanding of the proposition, I desire 
make of very the fundamenta 
basis of position. 

“The one provision in the new arbitration 
contract which we have proposed, consideration 





proposition 








record, briefly, 


our 


of which your Executive Council asks to have 
deferred, is the following: 
“*All differences which cannot be settled 


by conciliation shall be referred to arbitration 
in the manner stipulated in this agreement.’ 

“In the present agreement, as in all previous 
ones, the foregoing provision is modified by the 
reservation ‘The Laws of the International 
Typographical Union in effect January 1, 1916, 
shall not be subjected to the provisions of this 
Arbitration Agreement.’ 

“The publishers contend that this reservation 
is in effect a denial of the principle of arbitra- 
tion, and therefore inconsistent with, and de- 


& Publisher for 
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structive of, the very purpose of arbitration, 
in that whenever it is invoked it substitutes for 
the judicial determination of the disinterested 
arbitrator the unrestricted will of one of the 
parties in interest. We submit that this is not 
arbitration 


“It is true that the publishers have hereto 





fore accepted this restricted form of arbitra- 
tion, but simply because under the earlier and 
but partial recognition by the union of the full 
scope and efficiency of arbitration as the final 
agency for the settlement of industrial differ 
I were given no cho-ce but to accept 
or nly in part or f » eI the 
1dvantages oO 
d The 
































sel » general and 

eve that this demon 

nd ild now be 

nee of the principle 

by both parties t 

refo seemed to us 

Inne sary nd if unnecessary unwise to 

continue he standing inequality 

bey th the existing agree 
ent 

‘And the reasons apart from the 

direct cons ons involved which should 

r tl rican newspaper publishers 

iternational Typographical Union to 

forward step toward that better un- 

recognition of mutual rights 

ties upon which the true in- 

terest of employer and employe alike depend 

for their best and permanent furtherance It 

is a matter of history that the first contract 

between employer and employe made in this 

country with organized labor in the printing 

trades—and so far as I am informed in all 

trades—was made in 1886 by the newspaper 


publishers and the typographical unions of Chi- 
cago and Washington, both cities claiming 
this first distinction. Does not this historic 
leadership carry with it—for both employer and 
employe—not only distinction but 
ing responsibility 

“Having begun the good work of concilia- 
tion shall we not carry it on to its full fruition 


correspond 


in the arbitration of all our remaining indus- 
trial differences, not only to our own joint 
advantage, but to the inspiration of a like 


good purpose on the part of others, so that to 
them as to us, honest differences shall provoke 
only their own just and friendly settlement. 
To this good end shall we not address 
ourselves, on both sides, with good will and 


in all good conscience. 








“Victor F. Lawson, 
Chairman Arbitration Committee of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association.” 
“On March 17, 1922, a statement for 
eral publication, where deemed 
prepared and sent to the me 
“On March 22, 1922, President McParland 
addressed the following letter to the Chairman 


gen- 
desirable was 


mbers. 





of the Committee: 

“Dear Mr. Lawton:—I am in receipt of 
your communication of March 6th, which has 
previously been acknowledged, together with 
duplicate copies of your reply, my original 


letter to you, and that supplemental thereto by 
First Vice-President Barrett, and I thank you 


for the courtesy which led you to supply me 


with the duplicate copies, 

**I regret that your committee has arrived 
at the conclusion that under the instructions 
given it by the convention of the American 








Newspap 





Publishers Association, it feels it- 
self unable to accept the proposition made by 
the Executive Council of the International 
Typographical Union that the present agree- 
ment be extended for one year to permit of the 


time obviously necessary for the negotiation 
of its successor. 
“*T find myself at a loss to un- 


somewhat 
derstand just what you n 
following paragraph: 
“In the absence of any dissent on the 
part of the Executive Council to the 
justice of our position in respect to the one 





ant to convey in the 


as 


matter seriously at issue, we are encour- 
aged by the assurance quoted to believe 
that progress has been made toward an 
ultimate agreement on the vital principle 


of equal and unrestricted rights in 
peal to arbitration.” 


an ap 


“Tt seems to me that the members of the 
Executive Council left no doubt 
minds of the publishers’ conferees 
qualified acceptance of the proposal 
convention was out of the question, since it 
would expose to the hazard of arbitration, 
whenever and wherever demanded, the fruit of 
years of effort, and eventually cause the In- 
ternational Typographical Union to lose through 
arbitration the greater portion of what it had 
gained through organization. 

“I remind you that during the discussions, 
I specifically, and on several occasions, sought 
enlightenment as to the possibility of includ- 
ing in the arbitration contract itself those 
conditions now accepted because of their being 


upon the 
that un- 


of the 


15 


International Typographical Union laws, and 
while the reply gave me to understand that, 
if the conferees agreed upon any law or laws, 


such could be inserted in the international 
arbitration agreement, it also developed that 
hardly a single law now existing would meet 


with the approval of the publishers’ conferees. 

“*The various of the International 
Typographical Union have been adopted after 
considerable discussion, usually after having 
been tried out in many localities, before being 
embodied in International law, and amendment 
oi. ae 


laws 
























gation of conditions so validated thus 
becomes an extremely serious matter. Under 
the instructions which you inform us were 
given the publishers’ conferees by their conven- 
tion, no dification of the original proposi- 
tion was poss:ble. We were presented with a 
de nd calling for unqualified acceptance, and 
discuss led to remove the barrier erected 
by the inelasticity of the convention’s proposal 
“*The Executive Council of the Interna- 
tional Tyy iphical Union is prepared again 
to meet the conferees of the publi s; discuss 
und arrive at conclusions mutually acceptable, 
in the hope of preserving an instrument whose 
value to the parties conceded has been demon- 
strated so ofter The Executive Council feels 
that the full strength of the appeal le by 
you tl the historic continuity of the arbitra- 
tion agreement should not be subject to in- 


terruption, but the Council, nevertheless, feels 





that t advantages gained for our members 
by past generations should not lightly be 
jeopardized or weakly yielded. 


“*The Executive Council of the International 
Typographical Union hope that 
the coming convention of your Association will 
so modify the given its conferees 
to permit negotiations upon specific 
changes in existing conditions desired by them. 


expresses the 


instructions 
of 


as 


Joun McPartanp 


“To this the following reply was made: 
Chicago, April 22,1922 


“Dear Mr. McParland: This is a belated 
acknowledgment of your communication of 
March 22 last. Please pardon the delay. You 


say— 
“TI find myself somewhat at a 
understand just what you mean to convey 
n the following paragraph: 


loss te 


““*In the absence of any dissent on the 
part of the Executive Council as to the 
justice of our position in respect to the 
one matter seriously at issue, are 
couraged by the assurance quoted to be 
lieve that progress has been made toward 
an ultimate agreement on the vital principle 
of equal and unrestricted rights in an ap 
peal to arbitration.’ 


we en- 


“It seems to me that the members of the 
Executive Council left no doubt upon the 
minds of the publishers’ conferees that un- 
qualified acceptance of the proposal of the 
convention was out of the question, etc.” 


“I think it sufficient to say in reply that my 
hopeful outlook, which you quote—and appear 
to deprecate—was based on conditions suffi- 
ciently indicated in the extract you quoted, and 
it would manifestly be to no purpose to enter 
upon a discussion of the subject in this con- 
nection. 


“*T think it is proper I should advise you 
of a new development as respects Section 9 
of the contract which has arisen since,our dis- 
cussion of the matter with the Executive 
Council. 

“*In our amended draft of the proposed 
Typographical Union Agreement we eliminated 


Section 9 entirely. When we came to discuss 
the same subject with the President of the 
International Pressmen’s Union, Mr. George L. 
Berry, he accepted the principle of unrestricted 
arbitration of all differences but suggested ac- 
complishing the end by a revision of Section 


9 rather than by its elimination. The result 
was the acceptance on both sides of the fol- 
lowing draft of a new Section 9: 


Sec. 9. International and Local Union 
Laws not affecting wages, hours, working 
conditions or other relations of the Unions 
to the Publishers or relations of the Pub- 
lishers to the Unions shall not be subject to 
arbitration. 


“*We shall be pleased to incorporate this 
amended form of Section 9 in our proposed 
Agreement with the Typographical Union in- 
stead of eliminating the section entirely as in 
our original proposal, if the change will be 
more acceptable to the Executive Council. 

“Victor F. Lawson, 

Chairman Arbitration Committee of the 

American Newspaper Publishers Association.” 

“Negotiations the International Press 
men’s Union progressing favorably. On 
April 8, the Chairman received the 
following from President George L. 
Berry: 

“ ‘Dear Mr. Lawson: This is to acknowledge 
your communication of April 1 received upon 
my arrival at the home office and contents have 
been carefully noted. 

“ ‘First let me say that I am very happy to 
know of your recovery and I hope that it will 
be of a permanent nature. 

“*T have to-day forwarded, by mail, to the 
members of our International Beard of Direc- 
tors the tentative contract with a copy of your 


with 
are 
1922, 


letter 
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letter of April 1, which is to be considered 
by the Board of Directors in connection with 
the tentative agreement, and I have taken the 
liberty of recommending the acceptance of the 
tentative agreement as amended by you. Your 
substitute Section 9 is satisfactory to the 
undersigned and I am in hopes that it will be 
accepted by our Board of Directors. 

“*As soon as I have heard from them and 
action has been taken either for or against the 
tentative program I shall forthwith advise 
you and upon such action I shall expect definite 


for 


advice from your Committee as to its accept- 
ance by the Publishers Association after which 
we shall issue a call to our organization for its 


referendum vote. 
Geo. L. Berry, 
the 


approval by 
President.’ ’ 


“Negotiations with Stereotypers’ Union 


and Photo-Engravers’ Union have been un- 
avoidably delayed. 

“In a recent conference with President 
James J. Freel of the Stereotypers’ Union he 
expressed no dissent to the proposed changes 
in the new form of Arbitration Agreement, but 
said he was unwilling to commit himself in 
advance of submitting the matter to his Board 
of Directors, which would be done at an early 
date. He voluntarily added that the delay 
between the expiration of the present contract 
and the execution of the new one ‘would make 
mo change in the relations between the news 
papers and the Stereotypers’ Union.’ 

“In brief discussion of the new Arbitra- 
tion Agreement with President Matthew Woll, 
of the International Photo-Engravers’ Union, 


he expressed his concurrence in the new pr 
for a permanent panel of ten men for 
intereations} "Asection Board, and said 
that this discontinuance of the present exemp 
tion of International Law from arbitration 
‘doesn’t practically affect in our work, and 
the change is all right.’ 

“Early resumption of negotiations with the 
stereotypers’ and photo-engravers’ unions is ex 
pected. 





vision 
the 


us 


* * * 


EXHIBIT “A.” 

To the International Typographical Union: 

Acting under the resolution adopted at the 
last annual meeting of the American News 
paper Publishers’ Association we submit for 
your consideration the following form of Arbi- 
tration Contract, continuing our long estab- 
lished relations geverning conditions of em- 
ployment and_ publication. We propose there 
shall be no restriction in the arbitration of 


any matter at issve, but that any and all points 
of difference between members of our Associa- 
tion covered by this Agreement and the unions 
of your organization shall be subject to arbi- 
tration. VICTOR F. LAWSON, 
Chairman American Newspaper Publishers 





Assceciation Committee. 
ARBITRATION AGREEMENT. 
is agreed between the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, by Henry N. 
Kello Charles ylor, Jr., and William 





S. Tones, constituting its Special Standing Com- 
mittee, sist authorized to act in its behalf, 
and the Internaticnal Typographical Union, by 
John McParland. Ws aiet W. Barrett, James J. 
Hoban, Charles N. Smith and Ichn W. Hays, 
its Executive Cé Ry duly authorized to act 
in its behalf, as follows: 

Section 1. On and after May 1, 1922, and 
until April 30, 1927, inclusive, any ‘member of 
the American Newpaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tio onducting a union department under the 





urisdiction of the International Typog raphical 
i! nion shall have the guaranties hereinafter set 


forth when the requirements of this Arbitration 


Agreement are bserved. This Agreement 
shall cover all contracts with local unions, 
whether in writing or oral understandings. 
Oral understandings shall _ be understood as 
applying to instances wherein union scales are 
being paid, but where there are no written 
agreements covering specified periods of time. 
Such oral understandings which are not for a 
definite pericd may be cveioatnd by either 
side on thirty days’ notice in writing. This 
Agreement shall embrace all contracts of either 
form which are in effect on April 30, 1922 
and contracts of subsequent date which have 
been approved by the pre sident of the Inter 


national Typographical Union. 


Section 2. To acquire the protection of this 























Agreement ; Individual Arbitration Contract 
must be executed tn quadruplicate in the form 
prescribed in this Agreement. The holder of 
such Individual Arbitration Contract shall be 
entitled to the protection guaranteed by the 
provisions cf this Agreement and the terms 
of the Individual Arbitration Contract im_re- 
spect to any contract such member may have 
with a iceal union of the Intern: itional Type 
graphical Union: except that parties who ha 
no In ternattona Arbitration Agreement, and 
wh we submitted their differences to a lo al 
hoar i arbitration, or are willing to submit 
local arbitration in accordance with 
of this Agreement, may appeal their 
International Board of Arbitration, 
acree that such appeal shall be 
Section 3. Any publisher who holds an In 
dividual Arbitration Contract, under the prior 
agreement hetween the parties hereto which 
terminates ae 30, 1922 shall be protected 
hereunder if, before May 1. 1922, he shall 
have secured an Individt 1al / Arbitration ( ontract 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
Agreement. 
Section 4. Subject to the conditions here 


3 fore rescribed. every member of the Amer- 
oan “Newspaper Publishers’ Association shall 


have the following guaranties: 
(a) 


He shall be protected against walk-outs, 


Editor & Publisher 


strikes, boyectts, «7 any action by members of 
the «union with which he has con 
tractual relations under this Agreement (such 


as unauthorized vacations, or individual resigna- 


or 











tions) whicl all tend to delay publication, 
and against any cther form of concerted in 
terference by the normal and regu 
lar operatic: f any f his departments of 
labor 

(b) In the event of a difference arising be 
tween a publisher having an arbitration con- 
tract or agreement and any local union a party 
thereto, all we shall continue without inter- 
ruptior di preceedings lcoking to con 
ciliation r arbitration, either local or inter 
national, and the scale and hours provided in 
the contract between the partics, and working 
conditions prev > time the difference 


























arises shall be unchanged until a 
final deci of the matter at issue shall have 
heen reached 

(c) All differences which can not be set 
tled by conciliation shall be referred to arbitra 
tion in the m er ated in this Agree 
ment 

SECT IC . \ll differences arising under an 
existing written contract, or an oral under 
standing, which involve the applicaticn of the 
Internation: al Arbitration Agreement, the Code 
r Procedure, or any clause or claus€s in 
contracts, or the i re ion to be placed 
upon any part or parts of any agreer seer 
which can ft be settled by concili 
he referred lecal arbitration if 
by the local contract, but if not 
mitted to the chairmen of the Special Stand 
ing Committee of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association and the president of the 





Internation 








ypographical Union, together 
with the 1 1 briefs of both parties, 
and an agreed statement of facts in the con- 
treversy, ace anied by a joint letter of trans 
mission, certifying that each party is familiar 
with the contents of all dccuments. In case 
these two officials cannot reach decision upon 
the issues involved, their differences shall be 
submitted to the International Board of Arbi 


tration. 


Section 6. All differences other than th 


se 
specified in Secticn 5 of, this Agreement, in- 
cluding disagreements arising in negotiations 
for a new scale of wages, or for hours of 


labor, or in renewing or extending an existing 


scale, or in respect to a contract, which can 
not be settled by conciliation, shall be referred 
to a local beard of arbitraticn in the manner 


stipulated in the Code of Procedure as set forth 
in Exhibit B. 

Section 7. The question whether a 
ment shall be union or non-union shall 
classed as a “difference”? to be arbitrated. 
department shall be interpreted to mean 
entire composing rocm or mailing rcom, and 
not any portion of either department, in in- 
stances where there are separate departments 
in compcsing or mailing rooms. Union depart- 
ments shall be understood to mean such as are 


depart- 
not be 


the 


made up of union employees and in which the 
union has been formally recognized by the 
employer. 

Section 8. If either party to a local arbitra- 
tion shall be dissatisfied with a decision by a 
local board, appeal may be taken to the In- 
ternational Board of Arbitration to be con- 
stituted as hereinafter provided Such appeal 
may also be taken to the International Board 
by either party if for any cause a decision 
shall not have been rendered by a local board 
within ninety days after the questions to be 
arbitrated have been duly determined under the 
Cod ot Proc dure. 

Section 9. The Internaticnal Board cf Arbi- 
tration shall consist of three members of the 
Executive Council of the International Typo- 
graphical Unicn and the three members of the 


Special Standing Ccmmittee of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, or their 
proxies, and a seventh and disinterested mem- 
ber, shall be selectcd by lot from a per- 
manent panel of not more than ten impartial 
men, agreed upon by the representatives of the 
International Typographical Union and the rep- 
resentatives of the American Newspaper Pub- 
peace Association. The representatives of 
nither party may by nctice in writing to 

other party, remove the names of not 
than two men from the permanent panel so 
formed. Vacancies from any cause in the 
panel shall be filled immediately in the manner 
the pancl was selected. The seventh 
member act as Chairman the Board, 
and shall preside, put motions, etc., and shall 
be entitled to vote on all propositions which 
may properly before the Board in open 
session. He_ shall ch a motion carried 
only when at least a the Board 
shall have voted aff thereon. At the 
conclusion of the hearing case the Chair- 
man shall retire and the ot members of the 
Board shall go into executive session and im- 
mediately up a consideration of the issues 
involved. If in executiz ’e session a tie vote 
occurs on an proposition, or if there are any 
erences, questions or prot ms which do 

ki ji Six orig 

shall be 
all un 








wwho 








of 


come 











siti 
the 
e Chairman 
cast the ciding votes on 
ns or propositions 
xn 10 The International 
time 
notice of time and 
International Board 
arties. 
Internatio ynal 
shall include 
es involved: it 
veen the raising 
settlemen any 
> wage scale may be made e fective 
the date the issue first arose, at the dis 
f the Board: but subject to the con 
Agreement and, if there is a 
which applies, to such local 
the parties. An award by a 
majority of the International Board shall be 
final, and shall be accepted as such by the 
parties to the dispute. 
Section 12. At the request of either 
to an arbitration the International Board 


1 votes of four of inal 
r f the Boa th 





questi 


such 








uses 
isst 
full period bet 
1 ir final 





from 
cretion 
ditions of this 





local ag 


agreement between 


reement 


party 
shall 


for 1922 


April 29, 


determine whether 
has characterized 


evasion, collusion 
either the local or 
national proceedings, cr whether either pz 
has failed to comply with, or refuses to fulfill 
its obligations under a decision, has omitted 
to perform any duty prescribed therein, or has 
sured any unfair or fraudulent advantage, or 
has evaded any provision of this Agreement or 
any rule of the Code of Procedure, or is not 
ig in geod faith At the conclusion of 
’ inquiry it shall be wholly within the 
the Internatioral Board to reject all 
been previously done and order a 
before the International Board, or 
a new '‘ocal beard; or it may find 
against the offending party or annul the in- 
dividual arbitraticn contract. In the event of 
ei ther party to a dispute refusing to accept and 
comply with a decision of a local board which 
is not appealed, or with a decision of the In- 
ternational Bcard, or with any of the provisions 
ef this International Arbitration Agreement, 
as determined by a decision of the International 
Board, all ard support to the employer or 
local union refusing acceptance and com- 
pliance shall be withdrawn by both parties to 
this Agreement. The acts of such recalcitrant 
employer cr union shall be age disavowed 
nd the aggrieved party shall } furnished with 
ul dccument to that effect. signed by 

Executive Council of the International 
Typographical Union and the Special Standing 
Comnittee of the American Newspaper Pub 
lishers’ Association. 

Section 13. The form of in 
tration Contract set forth in xhibit 
the Code cf Procedure forth in Ext 
are hereby made a 1 this Agreement 
shall binding parties hereto 
the were length herein. 

Section 14. This Agreement. shall 
in effect from the first day of May, 
the thirtieth day of April, 1927, inclusive. 

In witness whereof, the undersigned have af- 
fixed their respective signatures in quadrupli- 
cate this -day of 


sec 


act 





power of 
has 








the 











lual 





set 
art of 
on the 
forth at 


‘and 
as if 





be as 
same set 
remain 
1922, to 





American 
Association. 


Comsaliien 


Publishers’ 


Standing 
ewspaper 








Council Internz ional 
Typographical Union, 
EXHIBIT A. 
INDIVIDUAL ARBITRATION CONTRACT. 


It is agreed between. 
prietor of the........ ‘ 
part, and 


Executive 


pro- 
first 


party 
achikiicacaicaleceae “Union No. 
party of the second 
authorized to act in 


of the 
part, by its 
its behalf, 





c 
president duly 
as follows: 
Section 1. In the event 
arising nag the parties to this contract 
which cannot be adjusted by conciliation, such 
difference shall be submitted to arbitraticn 
under the Code of Procedure provided by the 
International Arbitration Agreement, effective 
May 1, 1922, between the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association and the International 
Typographical Union. 
Contract shall 


of any difference 





SECTION This 
contract between the parties of the first and 
second parts whetler the same is in writing or 
an oral understanding, subject to the conditions 
expressed in the International Arbitration 
Agreement, effective May 1, 1922, between 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion and the International Typographical Union 

Section 3. It is expressly understood and 
agreed that the International Arbitration Agree- 


cover any 


ment and the Code of Procedure, both here- 
unto attached, pee the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association and the Inter- 
national Typographical Union shall be integral 
perts of this Contract and shall have the same 
force and effect as though set forth in the 
contract itself. 

Srction 4. The parties hereto specifically 


the Executive Council of the Inter- 
national Typegraphical Union and the Special 
Standing Committee of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association to give public 
disavowal of any failure to comply with this 
Contract as provided in section 12 of the In- 
ternational Arbitration Agreement. 

This Contract shall ed full 
elfcct Om the: osicck sc < GER Riocds scans 
and continue until ihe thirtieth day 


1927, inclusive. 

In wituess whereof, the undersigned pro- 
prietor of the said newspaper, and the presi- 
dent of the ...... PTT eee 
have hereunto affixed their respective signa- 
tures this.. ..day of. 4 , 19 


authorize 








in force and 
9 


April, 


Proprietor. 


President...... Union No..... 
Secretary 

The American 
tion, bv the 
ing Ccmmuittee, 
behalf, 
sumed by 
agreement, 


Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
chairman of its Special Stand 
duly authorized to act in its 
hereby underwrites the obligations as- 
the party of the first part under this 
and guarantees their fulfillment. 
Chairman Special Standing Committee 
can Newspaper Publisher’ Association. 
Witness as to Chairman: 


\meri- 


The International Typographical Union, by 


its president, duly authorized to act in its be- 


half, hereby underwrites the obligations as 





sumed by the party of 


this agreement, and guar 


the see 


nd 


antees the; 


Part under 
1T fulfilimens 
President Internati 


nik n. 


nal 7 yPographic, 


















































Witness as to President: 
EXHIBIT B 
Cope or Procepure, 
Section 1. Publishers or local union; 
irting an individual arbitration contrac 
et sh 
notify the ether parties of their desires yrs 
if the issuance of the said ir dual Arh te ' 
tion Contract ts Satisfactor t Ss be 
- aid part 
hey shall recute in quadruplicate a ind; “y Sl 
vidual contract as set forth in Exhibit 4 th 
Section 2 An issue is raised at the tim cently 
a written request is made by either p, arty t hi 
senting in detail changes in conditions ¢ Site sent Ait 
Section 3. The two parties erest m tors. 1 
have a conference as soon a A . thy 
F a as possi ‘ paren 
later than thirty-five (35) loys : = : f the 
is raised, at which conf ; pe. : 
s s 3 h conterenc Py 
n entin once 
tions thereof) every effort to agree shall 1 hn 
made, The pa upon whom the original 4 an, 
; / le r 
mand is mack if it c ntemplates Preser: that it 
ing a cou inter osition, formul ie > ° 
ind = in wg phe ble pre. ton am 
‘ s sO as possible after 4 sho 
receipt o demand of the oponent ga wn 
the said counter proposition shall be presen “Ther 
to the party making the criginal demand 4 
as little delay as possible, and in any ever dealer 
within the same pericd of thirty-five (35) din “There 
— « 0s . 7 : . ¥ 
end prot ‘ - a a _ — s peal be con and rea 
sidere scussed and carnest efforts made “i 
arrive an agreement by conciliation, Its counter 
complete agreement is not reached within gir ture anc 
(60) days after an issue is raised, upon 4 they evi 
lemand of either part arbitration shall } to deale 
conducted n the propositicns, originally 9 vs 
mutted by the parties to each other upon whic j thing ne 
agreement has not been reached. Ajj Section; be so gc 
paragraphs and farts of pri sitions Previon f 
: tious money 
agreed upon shall be made a part of the ar 
tration award This 
Section 4. Within five (5) days after ; time la 


questicn of difference between the parties to th 
Agreement shall have come to the point wher 
it is ready for consideration by a fp Boar 
of Arbitration, each party to the — 
shall appoint . 


two representative S«to serve 
the Board, which shall be composed of reua j be declz 
of the locality in which the controversy arig, He pe 
If for any reason either party to the contr: 


versy shall fail to appoint its represe 

the Board, they shall be named thin Sa 
days thereafter by the Chairman of the Spevig and in | 
Standing Committee of the American tin 

paper Publ re Association, or his duly o 





pointed pri if s failure to appoint sh of a car 
occur Moeash the fault of the publisher; wif the wor 
by the president of the International Typope short 
ical Union, or by his duly appeintee Proxy, ? . ~ 

such failure to appoint shall cccur through th ciled pt 
fot ! y — The Board as thus cons: way the 
tuted shall select a secretary from am | 
members. When the ref resentatives of the fe gether 7 
ties to the controversy shall have been seeaey ton ten 


they shall, within thirty (30) days choose anx a 

















ditional member, who shall be a disinte 

party, and who shall act as Chairman of te “Ever 
Board. If the Chairman of the Local Boje cards,” 
shall not have been selected within thirty (¥ 

d 'F gotten wu 
days after the four original members of te 

Board have been appcinted, he shall be name Compan 
by the Chairman of the Special Stand ing Con of them 
mittee of the American Newspaper Publisher drink. | 
Association and the President of the Intem : 
tional Typographical Uniofi, or their promis rections 
upon the Oe of p ither of the interess[e tion of 
parties. 1e two officials mamed, or the 

proxies, may fer this purpose visit tthe Io bi sold. 
if they deem it necessary. Any expense thy business, 


the dish 


incurred shall be defrayed equally by the w 





ties to the controversy. The Chairman of ¢ 

Local Board shall preside, put motions, ete, 2 rd and 
shall be entitled to vote on all propos my foun 
which may properly come before the board ef That’s w 
open session. He shall declare a motion & This ¢ 





ried only when at least three of the arbitram f 
shall have voted affirmatively thereon. At ie ° the 
conclusion of the hearing the Chairman dal whether 
retire and the cther members of the Board si} dealer h 
go into executive session and immediately tk a 
ip a consideration of the issues involved. Hage #80 For 
executive ere tie vote occurs on ape dealers s 
proposition, or if there are any differences, 
tions or propositicns which do not rece night hi 
votes of at least three of the four original me new stut 
bers of the Board, the Chairman shall be cdl#® See incc 
in to cast the deciding vote on all unsetthill them fre 
questions or propositions. "T thi 
Sre TION 4. After the Local Board of At . 
tration has been organized it shall proceed fot monoton 

































with to conduct its hearings under the follows Music st 
rules: : , my pho 

iL. it may demand duplicate  typewrtl with are 
statements of grievances. 

2. It may examine all parties involved never any 
any differences referred to it for adjudication IB Now I’ve 
3. Tt shall employ such stenographers i He gt 
is may he necessary to facilitate busines ® around 
to provide a record for use in the event d ound t 








appeal, said record to he properly paged z which he 
indexed 1t least four copics of the yy “ 
ther’s record shall be made One copy ‘Yes, 
use ¢ — of the parties to the pcan questione 
one copy for the files of the American New It's t 
per Publishers? sociation, and one copy for a h 
f of the International Ty pographical Uni ave 
This record shall, if possible, be corrected 6 . 
each session cf the Local Board of ‘= close the 
and approved by the Chairman and Se for them 
Fle | Board prior to the next session Of ter tio: 
4. It may require affidavits on all different 
Pomts. _ : p ving 
5. Equal opportunity shall be allowed config : 
presentation of evidence and argument. ict ¢ 
6. In the event of either party to the dist ords sou 
refusing to appear or present its case @ ~ ag 
notice, it may be adjudged in de fault asl & You itt! 
cisicn shall be rendered against such pa see | 


7. All evidence communicated to the 
in confidence shall be preserved inviolate 
record of such evidence shall be kept, © 

(Continued on page 81) 
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Editor & Publisher 


| ARE DEALER HELPS SO STEREOTYPED 
“| THAT THEY HAVE LOST ALL VALUE? 





Those Who Handle Many Lines Say Suggestions Follow a Single 
Track Line and Nobody Seems to Want to Get 
Away from Present Waste 








; “| SURE wish they’d get up some- 
a thing new,” declared a retailer re- 
cently in talking about the dealer helps 
y re | sent him by manufacturers and distribu- 
site f tors, “It seems to be impossible, ap- 
mus { parently, for these concerns to get out 
"fof the rut in the way of helps. Only 
tins | once in a blue moon do they send me 
‘ll «anything so startlingly unique and novel 
that it makes me sit up and pay atten- 





n fa } tion and makes the folks to whom it is 
‘tthe F shown do the same thing. 
“oc } “There’s just a regular routine of 


1 wit dealer helps,” this retailer continued. 
“1 “There are window trims and store trims 
e cm | and ready-made advertising electros and 


ade f counter displays and advertising litera- 
, Ie ture and that’s just about the only things 
on ti | they ever seem to think of sending out 
ial » | to dealers. I do wish they’d evolve some- 


'y > F thing new from time to time that would 
sction | be SO good it would make us want to pay 
Tiong money for it.’ 

This dealer was a druggist. Some- 
ajter, | time later when the interviewer again 
tot fF called on him the druggist was beaming. 
| Boar “There’s something new—something 
row | I'm glad to pay a dollar a week for,” 

he declared. 


3 
~ 


) arise He pointed to the mirror behind his 
com & soda fountain. Suspended in the middle 
on | Of this mirror was a neat wooden frame 
Spe and in this frame was a colored card— 
New } about the size and general appearance 
its.) ofacar card. Upon the card appeared 
er;ai) the words “Sunburst Sundae” and then 
poem a short description of the dish, the pen- 
ugk ivf ciled price and an illustration of the 
s co § way the dish looks when made up to- 
nong is} gether with another interesting illustra- 
sees |. tion tending to make people want to try 
ana a “Sunburst” forthwith. 

“Every day I get a new one of those 
cards,” the dealer went on. “They are 
rty (GF gotten up by the Soda Fountain Service 
c mm |. Company of New York City. Every one 
ng Ce of them boosts a new dish or a new 
iblishes FF drink. On the back of each card is di- 
oronaf rections for making them and a sugges- 
ntere tion of the price at which they should 
or tht be sold. Believe me, they really boost 
business, too. Every day I sell a lot of 
‘thee the dishes or drinks suggested by the 
card and I find that folks who patronize 
postin, Y fountain like to look at the pictures. 
board ef That's what I call a real dealer help!” 
me This conversation aroused in the mind 
rock, of the interviewer the question as to 
man sul whether or not other dealers consider 
—_ S dealer helps to be stereotyped. And it 
d, Hate 480 aroused a desire to secure from the 
, on wife dealers such ideas or suggestions as they 
aces, MHF might have—if they had any—regarding 
rl wef Mew stunts or new ideas they’d like to 
| be cit Ste incorporated in the helps offered 
unset them free or for a nominal charge. 

“I think that dealer helps are pretty 
monotonous,” declared the owner of a 
music store. “Of course the helps that 
my phonograph company provides me 
with are all well enough, but there’s 





1 of Ar 
ceed fort 
> follows 



















ypewnit 


volved ae MeVer anything very startling about them. 
dicate J} Now I’ve got an idea”— 
phers, « 


He stopped speculatively and glanced 
wound the little demonstration room in 
which he was standing, 
m® “Yes, what is it?” the 
ontrovertam Questioned. 
in New ‘It's this,” said the music merchant. 


et tha ‘I have five of these demonstration 


interviewer 


rected ome OMS. T bring folks into these rooms, 
Arbitré the doors and then play records 
B " for them. By doing this I keep out in- 


terruptions and am able to make five 
different demonstrations at once without 

ving so much disturbing noise and 
conflict of music as to make all the rec- 
ords sound bad. Now I've tried to make 
B these little rooms as attractive as possible. 
You see I’ve papered the walls attractive- 
ly and hung pictures that have a musical 
touch on the walls. But these rooms 
haven't got the smashing sales punch that 


all disp 
owed § 


haf By FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


I'd like them to have. I wish my phono- 
graph company would send me a new 
kind of dealer help that I could use here. 
I wish they’d have some wall paper 
printed with their trade mark every two 
or three feet. Then I could paper these 
rooms with this paper and each room 
would then be a big, attention-arresting 
sales smash. The rooms would be dif- 
ferent, unusual, so that they'd make folks 
talk and the more they talked the more 
my sales on these phonographs and 
records would go up.” 

So much for this dealer. He had a 
definite idea of a dealer help that would 
be a distinct aid to him in his business. 
Whether or not his idea is practical, 
from the viewpoint of the manufacturer, 
has little to do with this argument. The 
fact remains that he is dissatisfied with 
the helps he is now receiving and con- 
siders them to be rather stereotyped and 
monotonous. 

Here’s the idea of another dealer, who 
is, like the first retailer quoted, a drug- 
gist: 

“Every once in a while some sales- 
man for a manufacturer or wholesaler 
asks me why I don’t use their dealer 
helps more extensively than I do. These 
salesmen tell me about the great lot 
of money their company is putting into 
dealer helps and how I can get all the 
helps I want free of charge and all that 
sort of stuff. And then I tell ’em in 
reply that I don’t use the helps because 
I’ve found in my business that folks get 
tired of the same old methods of ex- 
ploitation. My customers simply don’t 
pay any attention to the same old things 
day in and day out. So I don’t use the 
helps, as a general thing, unless something 
strikingly original and novel comes along 
—something that I know will make peo- 
ple stop and look and talk and buy goods. 

“It always seems to me,” continued 
this druggist, “as though the firms who 
provide the dealer helps try to keep them 
in the same line all the time. I’ve no 
doubt what the concerns who manufac- 
ture dealer helps could turn out all sorts 
of interesting novelties if their customers 
would only let them, but these customers 
—the firms who send us the helps—in- 
sist upon keeping ideas down and in 
sending out only the old time tried and 
true helps. They seem to figure that be- 
cause a certain kind of window trim 
sold goods at one time that it is certain 
to sell goods again. They seem to for- 
get that people are always more inter- 
ested in new things, or new angles to the 
old things, than they are in constantly 
having the same old thing repeated time 
after time.” 

“What sort of new stunts in the way 
of dealer helps would you suggest?” the 
interviewer asked. 

“I'd like to see some jumbo illustrations 
of packages that I could paste on my 
windows,” was the reply. “I find one 
of my difficulties is in familiarizing my 
customers with the appearance of pack- 
ages. Some woman, for instance, will 
come in and ask for a jar of a certain 
kind of face cream. When I hand her 
the jar she will look at it and turn it 
over and say: ‘Are you sure this is the 
real thing? I didn’t think it looked like 
that.’ Now if I could have some illus- 
trations of packages in colors of about 
three feet high or three feet wide—if 
the package was a tube—I could paste 
these on the upper half of my show 
windows. By doing this I would attract 
the attention of folks some distance away, 
I’d make them come closer to see what 
the things were and, by the rest of my 
window display, I'd get them into the 
store. That’s the sort of a new and 
novel dealer help I’d like to get hold 
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Ils this dealer's idea practical from the 
viewpoint of the manufacturer of cold 
creams or tooth paste? Perhaps it is 
and perhaps it’s not, but, like the other 
dealers, this particular retailer is of the 
decided opinion that the dealer helps 
he receives are stereotyped and ordinary. 

A number of other dealers who were 
interviewed professed the same beliefs 
along this line. 

It seemed, from these interviews, as 
though there is a rather considerable 
feeling among retailers that it is about 
time for something new to be sprung 
in the way of dealer helps. 

And here are some of the suggestions 
made by other dealers for the kind of 
new and novel helps they’d like to re- 
ceive: 

Tire Dealer—“Mounted photos show- 
ing the process of making tires. Every- 
one is interested in pictures nowadays 
and they’re interested in knowing about 
tire manufacture. Consequently, as I 
can’t make much of an interesting win- 
dow display out of just tires alone, I'd 
like to get a series of mounted photos 
from the manufacturer showing these 
things. I’m sure that such a display 
would attract a lot of attention to my 
windows.” 

Women’s Wear Dealer—“Snappy sug- 
gestions for window displays. Not so 
many of the so-called ‘helps’ but more 
aid in framing up distinctive and new 
and novel displays.” 

Haberdasher—“Something that could 
be used in a store to attract and hold 
the attention of customers while waiting 
for service. This should, preferably, 
take a form that would permit of it 
being hung on a show case behind the 
counter where it could be readily seen 
but could not be handled.” : 

There seems, according to these in- 
terviewers, to be too much emphasis 
placed on quantity in dealer helps and too 
little emphasis placed on novelty. As 
one dealer summed it up this is the way 
that the matter stands: 

“The vast quantity of present-day dealer 
helps ARE stereotyped. There’s too 
much sameness about them. And that’s 
why dealers so often refuse to use them. 
What I want in helps is novelty, new 
ideas, striking, unusual stuff. When I 
get all this in dealer helps I’ll use every 
help I get.” : 

Isn’t there a hint in this for manufac- 
turers and distributors who want to do 
a thing which will make the dealers 
stand up and shout for them and for 
their goods? 


FIRST ST. LOUIS PROSECUTION 





Furniture House Gets Into Trouble 
Through Ad 


The first information in St. Louis, un- 
der Missouri’s “pure advertising” law 
which was passed in 1915, was issued on 
April 21, against Welch & Co., 1109 
Olive street, and the firm’s manager, Ar- 
thur Fihn, charging violation of the act 
“relating to untrue, misleading, and de- 
ceptive advertisements.” 

The information alleges that the ad- 
vertisement of the firm, who are dealers 
in furniture, in the Post-Dispatch and 
Star of April 2, offered a $32 Simmons 
day bed at $17.85 during the firm’s “cam- 
paign to obtain 20,000 new customers. 
The price was represented to be far less 
than the actual value. 

E. J. Brennan, manager of the Better 
Business Bureau of the Advertising Club 
of St. Louis, sent two investigators to 
the store and it is alleged that a bed of 
another make and of inferior grade was 
sold to her. / : 

The penalty for the insertion of mis- 
leading advertising under the State law 
is a fine of $25 to $200, or imprisonment 
in the workhouse for 10 to 90 days or 
both fine and imprisonment. The infor- 
mation was issued by an assistant prose- 
cuting attorney. 





Hylan Press Club Guest 


Mayor John F. Hylan of New York 
will be the guest of the New York Press 
Club at a “close-up luncheon” April 27 
at 1 p.m. The Mayor’s subject will be 
“Roost New York—Stop Knocking It.” 
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BOSTON.MADE A CITY— 
NOT NEWS IN 1822 


Printed Newly Elected Officials as Ad- 
vertising —Weeklies and Semi- 
Weeklies the Strong Papers 
a Hundred Years Ago 





Boston newspapers a hundred years 
ago did not look upon the change of 
Boston from a town to a city of suff> 
cient moment to clutter their columns 
and did not even bother to run the newly 
elected city officials’ names. 

This was brought to light recently by 
A. J. Philpott in searching the Patriot 
and Dail Mercantile Advertiser and the 
Boston Advertiser for material for a spe- 
cial article for the Boston Globe to show 
the contrast between journalistic methods 
then and now. 


One paper said, anent the turning point 

in Boston’s history: “We shall comply 
with the request of sundry subscribers 
and publish a list of the city officers as 
soon as the city government is organ- 
ized.” 
_ A five-inch paid advertisement was run 
in the Patriot and signed by the Board 
of Selectmen, giving the election results 
in part. Weeklies and semi-weeklies, of 
which there were some thirteen in 1822, 
were the real powers in the community. 
The dailies seem to have been more ad- 
vertising mediums for market reports. 

Foreign news was considered “great 
stuff” by the Boston editors who avidly 
clipped from their over-the-water con- 
temporaries and published this material 
at considerable length. The local af- 
fairs, in their minds, seemed to have had 
much less weight. The story of how 
Benjamin Graves, master of the schooner 
American of Marblehead, was attacked 
and one of his men shot dead, was not 
deemed worthy of a head. 

The Patriot of April 19, 1822, had a 
very brief account of how Capt. Kearney 
of the United States brig “Enterprise” 
captured six boats of pirates off St. An- 
drews in the West Indies, with 160 in 
the party. This, too, was not given a 
headline. 

Mr. Philpott’s research revealed that 
most enterprising Boston newspapermen 
of all was Benjamin Russell, publisher of 
the Columbia Sentinel. Russell cham- 
pioned the federal government at a time 
when it was “broke,” offering to print 
its orders and laws free in his paper. 
This he did for two years. When he 
was asked for a bill, he sent a receipted 
one for $7,500 to Hamilton. Hamilton 
showed this to Washington, who insisted 
that it should be paid and hence Russell 
received his money. 

This research into Boston journalism 
of other days was made in connection 
with the observance on April 19th of 
Boston’s hundredth anniversary as a city. 
Mr. Philpott found other publications of 
1822 included the New England Palla- 
dium edited and published by Alexander 
Young and Thomas Minns, the Independ- 
ent Chronicle and Boston Patriot, pub- 
lished by Ballard and Wright, the New 
England Glaxy, edited and published by 
Joseph T. Buckingham, who founded the 
Boston Courier two years later as a 
daily, the Boston Gazette, the Boston Re- 
corder, Repertory, Boston Weekly Mes- 
senger, Agricultural Intelligencer, Boston 
Yankee and P. P. F. Degran’s Beston 
Weekly Report. 

Most of the publications were handled 
by printers who had made little study 
of the requirements for newspaper pub- 
lishing. 





Newsprint Merger in Billings 


The Western Newspaper Union and 
Carpenter Paper Company have consoli- 
dated their newsprint businesses in Bil- 
lings, Mont. The W. N. U. retires from 
the paper field, but will continue its 
patent inside and printers’ supply busi- 
ness. The merged firm will occupy the 
quarters of the Western Newspaper Un- 
ion, with Harry Carpenter in charge. 
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MORE CONFERENCES WORLD’S GREATEST NEED 
LADY ASTOR TELLS A. P. 


(Continued from page 7) 








I belong to two tountries, but in a way, be- 
cause of what I- want to represent. 

“You see, we women know a good deal about 
patriotism; we know far more than you think 
we do, and we realize that there are some 
things that the world needs more than just 
patriotism, and that is what I have had to 
do, put into my public life—I have had to 
forget any country and try to remember all 
countries. 

“Well, this isn’t very easy, but you have 
made it much easier for me because I stand 
here, to you a proof today that England and 
America will both make it possible for a 
woman to come out and strive and work and 
say what she thinks is right, but England and 
America must be perfectly certain that that 
woman has no personal axe to grind. She is 
going to help the men, women and children 
of all countries. Even if she does not succeed, 
that is what she is after. 


Women 1n Pouitics 


“So, in giving me this warm welcome, you 
strengthen me to go on for what I am after, 
and for what all of your wives are after and 
your daughters are after, really deep down 
in their hearts. I, in a curious way, know— 
I feel it—that I represent the right-thinking 
women of all countries—and that is what 
you have welcomed without knowing it. You 
thought you had welcomed a Virginian, but 
you have welcomed something even bigger 
than a Virginian, and I thank you for that. 
( Applause.) 

“Now, I suppose many of you are desper- 
ately prejudiced against women coming into poli- 
tics and I don’t blame you. If I had had the 
way all of my life, I would very much resent 
somecne else coming in to take a hand in it and 
I don’t blame you a bit, I am sorry for you, 
but I don’t blame you. (Laughter) 

“J think sooner or later, you will see that 
we are perfectly right to want to come into 
public life, you will see that public life needs 
what the private life needs. Every man in this 
room knows that what he has most worth- 
while, he has got from his mother (Applause). 
I am not going to say anything about wives, 
wives come and go, but mothers stay (Laugh- 
ter and applause). 

“Now the kind of thing that you have had 
in your home life, the kind of thing that has 
made it possible to be here today—the unselfish- 
ness, the courage, the vision and the clean 
love of your mother—that quality has done 
more than anything in the world to make up 
civilization. Men know it, and we women 
know it too, and we feel that if we can get 
a little of it into public life, it will be our 
contribution. That quality is the only thing 
we have, we aren’t coming just as women, 
women are no more use than men; it is what 
we are bringing that is going to be useful. 
A great many of us think that we have more 
moral courage sometimes than men. Some of 
us know that. Physical courage is easy 
enough, but moral courage takes a bit of doing. 
We feel that we have moral courage; we know 
that we have got a clean love; we know that 
we have to be unselfish—if we weren’t un- 
selfish, you wouldn’t be here. 

“That is the mother’s contribution to life. 
We are bound to be unselfish and we think we 
have got a sort of vision. It is that vision 
which we ask you to accept. That is all we 
want. We don’t want to go into politics of 
ourselves. We realize, as we realized when 
we raised you, that to make you perfect, we 
had to do a great many disagreeable things 
(Laughter) but we never flinched under them. 
Your mothers never flinched. They spanked 
you when you needed it and loved you when 
you needed it and they sympathized when you 
needed it, but a real, good, little mother never 
flinches at what is disagreeable and we aren’t 
going to flinch now. 

Reapy To EnTER ARENA 

“Here we are, ready to go into the politi- 
cal arena—arena well describes it; there are 
many stout old pagans prancing around in it 
still. However, we are willing to go in; 
we are willing to do our bit, if you will let 
us help you. Don’t be frightened; don’t be 
frightened of us and don’t discourage us too 
much—just know that your public life just 
as much as your private life needs this mether 
in thought. We have seen sometimes when 
you have blundered around trying to see how 
to get things going right. A woman thinks as 
quickly abou public things as she does about 
private things. 

“You think, some of you men, that women 
talk too much; we do talk a great deal but 
even then we don’t talk about half we know 
(Laughter). 

“You will say, ‘Now, come on, let’s get down 
to practical politics.’ 

“Well, let’s see what are practical politics. 
The politics that lead to war are not practical, 
and the same things that lead to bad politics 
lead to wars. The most practical thing in the 
world is common sense and common humanity. 
It is the world’s great need today. 


“Leaving aside the vision which the world 
needs (the whole world is clamoring for it 
now, as I understand it, both in England and 
America,) what we need is confidence, co- 
operation and, I would like to add, conferences. 
I know it is not a popular word in America. 
You need conferences. 

“First, we have got to get work, The world 


wants work. The first way to get work is 
to establish confidence between capital and 
labor. Capital must come to realize that the 
people they employ are human beings and 
must be treated as such. Every man and 


woman must be treated as a human being— 
not as a machine. This is what capital must 
do. 

“Labor, on the other hand, must come to 
realize that what the capitalist, the employer, 
has is what he needs and can’t get on without. 
If he had it himself, the scales would be 
weighted on the other side. 

“TIT am always fighting socialism and reac- 
tionaries, and it is amazing how much they 
are alike. The reactionary, on one side, and 
the socialist on the other—they just balance. 
We women go the middle way. We say: 
‘Don’t be too reactionary and not too progres- 


sive. Don’t go any further than you can.’ 
“Russia tried to go further than it could. 
We, on the other hand, ought to remember 
what made the revolution in Russia was the 
people getting on top—the reactionaries on 
top. Every right-thinking man and woman 


knows that, and that has produced bolshevism. 
But even Mr. Lenin must have known that 
you can’t drive human nature too far one 
way any more than you can drive it too far 
the other way; you can’t drive it further than 
it will go. 

AND LABOR 

“So you and I must try to get capital and 
labor to work together with common sense 
and common humanity, and after you have 
attained that, you must get work. The coun- 
tries of the world need work, and all countries 
of the world need each other. This is just 
a lot of bromides to you press men, You 
know it far better than the public probably, 
but it is perfectly true. You can’t trade with 
countries, though, until you know countries, 
and you can’t know countries, really, unless 
you travel in them, except through the press, 
and that is where you come in. 

“The press of a country is little differ- 
ent from ambassadors. We send our ambas- 
sadors and they can interpret different govern- 
ments, but the press can even go further, it 
can interpret different people; and that is 
why the Associated Press has been, I think, 
really one of the greatest agents for progress 
that we have known in our generation. (Ap- 
plause) 

“I don’t want to flatter the press; I really 
don’t like to flatter any one, but I think the 
whole world should know what it owes to 
Melville Stone. (Applause) His vision cre- 
ated you and when he did it, I suppose he was 
only thinking—I don’t know what he was 
thinking about, but anyhow I know he was a 
little like me—he was thinking above himself, 
he was a little like me when I showed the 
photograph of my home in England to the old 
nigger cook. She looked at it and said, ‘I 
*clare to God, Miss Nancy, you is just out- 
married yo’self.’ (Laughter and applause) 

“Well that is what Mr. Stone did, he just 
out-thought himself, but his vision is going to 
lead to a better world and a better under- 
standing among all countries. 

“After all, as I said, ambassadors, with due 
respect to Mr. Davis, are limited people. The 
fact that they are officials limits them, They 
are not limited personally, but their official 
position limits them. The press is unlimited. 
I know a good deal about the Associated Press 
because I have seen it in England, and it isn’t 
what I think about it, it is what responsible 
people think about it. I have heard men in 
the very highest positions in England say: 
‘Well, if that is the Associated Press, let them 
in; we can tell them anything, such as you 
could a cabinet minister because they always 
play the game.’ 

“Now think what that means. (Applause) 
Think what that means to all countries—to 
have this great agency, the Associated Press of 
the United States, hearing all that goes on— 
the innermost secrets—and being trusted to 
tell what the people of countries think it is 
wise to tell. I am speaking about telling them 
officially. 


CAPITAL 


Press Like Humans 

“Well, gentlemen, the press is very much 
like human action—if the press will tell us the 
truth about people, we can judge whether or 
not we like them. There is a press that 
unites and there is a press that disunites— 
very much like people: A person who dis- 
unites, a person who always tells you what 
is disagreeable about people, we know the 
kind of people that always tell what is worst 
about our neighbors. We stand it for a little 
time and then we get bored and we don’t 
like them a bit. It makes it easier to hear 


a little good news, sometimes, than always 
the knocking. All countries have a press— 
call it what you will (England has got it and 
you have got it here in America)—that tries 
to disunite. I am not frightened of it. 

“Thinking people realize that facts, based 
On prejudice soon cease to be facts, and, 
after all, it is only the thinking people that 
govern a country; the others just follow in the 
wake. England and America are lucky in that 
they have got some very splendid papers. On 
the other hand, they both have got the danger 
of papers ruled by personalities instead of 
principles. That is a real danger. You of 
the Associated Press saw it. You saw that the 
press was too great a thing to be left in the 
hands of just mere men; you had to have an 
association of men, and that is why again I 
get back to Mr. Stone, that young fellow on 
my left... (Laughter) Some day the whole 
world will look back and see what a marvelous 
pioneer he is. At least he has an advantage 
over me: he can be a pioneer in his own coun- 
try and I have to come back, not even as a 
prophet, just a sort of a prodigal daughter. 
(Laughter) 

“Well, gentlemen, it is up to you. The 
greatest forces in the world for peace and 
civilization are mothers and the press. Ours 
is the greater task, our children are going 
to be what we mothers make them, and although 
you hear a lot about the modern mother, I 
feel that the press sometimes loses its head 
about flappers and mothers and things like 
that. Perhaps they are just trying for head- 
lines, 

Mopern Mornrers 

“T am not a bit frightened of the modern 
mother any more than I am of the modern 
press. All mothers are very much alike in 
all countries. We may be a little foolish at 
times like the men (laughter). Oh, you are— 
don’t make any mistake about that, we know 
you. But we aren’t going to tell you, as I 
have told you before, all we know about you, 
we are only going to tell you as much as 
you can stand. (Laughter) 

‘But, we mothers know what we want, we 
know what we want, and we think we know 
what the world wants. 

“Now, will you let me speak to you as a 
Virginian, and not as a British Member of 
Parliament? 

“Mr. Davis said last year that the three 
questions before the country—I think were 
Russia, Reparations and some American ques- 
tion. Well I don’t know about the American 
question, but we still have Russia and Repara- 
tions with us. It is true we are getting on a 
little—-Washington helped a lot—we can thank 
God for Washington—but we had better pray 
God for Genoa. (Applause) 

“Now I want to speak as a Virginian, and 
if I oughtn’t to do it, tell me so. Ought I 
not to do it? Well, don’t slam me tomorrow 
in your old papers. (Laughter) 

“You remember Mrs. Gamp—‘Drink fair, 
Betsy, whatever you do.” (Laughter) Well, 
play fair, but I can’t help—I am not telling 
you this from the point of view of an English 
woman or an American woman, I am telling 
you this from the point of view of a woman 
of the world, a woman who sees like any other 
woman, if she had been in Europe and the 
world, would see. 

“I wish from the bottom of my heart, that 
America was at Genoa, and I will tell you 
why I wish it. I don’t want America to be 
at Genoa because of her great material wealth; 
that is not it, I want America to be at Genoa 
because I believe that we in America can 
show all countries the quickest way to peace 
after the war; and I have a perfect right for 
knowing that. 

“I was brought up in the South after the 
war. Now suppose the North had said to the 
South—she said a lot of disagreeable things, 
(Laughter), I don’t say she behaved like a 
perfect lady, but she behaved very well under 
the circumstances—You have got to do this, 
you have got to do that, and if you don’t, 
we'll pour in black troops to keep you steady,’ 
do you believe there wouldn’t have been an- 
other war in ten years? Of course, there 
would have been. That isn’t the way to make 
peace. When you have got your enemy down, 
then you want to do what is big and what is 
right. I think America will go to Europe yet, 
because I think she will see that she has got 
to go—not as I say, because of her material 
wealth, not because of her great armies, nothing 
like that—but because the whole of Europe 
looks to America for a moral lead. (Ap- 
plause) 

TrisuTte To Lioyp GEORGE 

“You will say: ‘It is different in Europe. 
They are different from what we are.’ Of 
course, they are different from what we are 
but their needs are very much the same. I 
know that all America wants peace. I know 
that America wants peace, The Washington 
Conference has proved that, and I think the 
Genoa Conference has proved that that re- 
markable little Welshman wants peace, too. 
(Applause) 

“And before I sit down, I should just like 
to pay one tribute to that Welshman, Mr. 
Lloyd George. (Applause) I should like to 
tell you that you all admire him probably for 
different reasons: for his versatility, his gifts, 
his genius, and so on, but his real power 





today is patience. I heard a man who went 
the Irish Conference, who rather had ¢i 5 
Lloyd George—he was not a politician he 
to do with the reconstruction of South Afri 
he had been a man connected with ou 
wealth politics—He went to the Irish Confer. 
ence rather prejudiced to Lloyd George 5 
when he came back, during’ it he told H 
‘Never in my life have I seen such pationse™ 
“If anything saved the Irish Confess 
it was Lloyd George’s patience. If anythi 
will save Europe, and Genoa, it will be . 


more Lloyd George’s patience. We out 
be very grateful for it. (Applause) 
‘But something else the world needs 


sides patience. The whole of the world wal 
America to help it. As I said before, 
will say: ‘Well, there is no parallel in = 
ope.’ No, it may not be a parallel, but the 
panacea is the same in all countries, You cap 
only overcome evil with good.” 


The audience arose and applauded, 


TOASTMASTER NOYES: 


“The hour is getting late and our guest 
must leave within a very few moments, byt 
before they go I want to ask an American-bor 
man, who is now the head of an 
newspaper, to address us—Viscount Astor!" 


All arose and greeted Viscount Astor 
with applause. 


VISCOUNT ASTOR: 

“Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

“Just as we were approaching the end of ow 
lunch, I received a message from the chairms 
that he was going to call upon me to sy 
a word or two. I confess that I thought] 
recognized myself, when a moment afterwarks 
he got up and proposed a toast for a man wh 
was a newspaper man and who carried a gree 
burden. (Laughter and applause). 

“Gentlemen, (I was going to say my het 
today, but I am not sure, when I recollet 
where it is that we are meeting, that it 5 
not I who am the host,) (laughter) because! 
was born just across the street in 33rd Stree 
and I am always proud to have been born tk 
citizen of no mean city; and all through m 
life on the other side I have done what] 
could to make the two countries, the county 
where I was born and the country where! 
live, understand each other better. 

“Gentlemen, every one of you probably z 
some time in your life must make a by 
decision. No man is responsible for his kit 
folk, (laughter) but every man is responsik 
for his wife. (Laughter.) 

“I am sure you agree with me that I ee 
cised great judgment when I took the big & 
cision! (Applause.) 

“On another occasion I also had to mit 
a big decision, namely, when my father de 
and his death meant that I had to give 
representing the historic constituency ¢ 
Plymouth in the House of Commons. Tk § 
chairman and the friends with whom I bi 
worked, the people who had trusted me, cam 
to me and said: ‘Who is the best person » 
hold this seat? Here are half a dozen name 
we have decided to leave it to you to decié 
who shall fit the constituency.’ I think agi 
you will agree with me, that on that seco! 
occasion, when I had to make a big decisie 
I decided right! (Applause.) 

“IT have tried twice already to give up m 
title and the seat in the House of Lori! 


LADY ASTOR: 
“Hear! Hear! That’s the honest truti! 


VISCOUNT ASTOR: 


“I find it very difficult to make my bol 
red again; it’s got so blue. (Laughter). Bt 
it seems to me that if I wait much long, 
Plymouth will refuse to give up its member, i 
ever its senior member becomes again av 
able. (Laughter). 

“I have been introduced to you, also, 
tlemen, as one who is connected with | 
press. We in the ‘Observer,’ try to take 
same high line as your best journals over ® 
and I consider it a great tribute to us 
me, personally, as the owner of that 
that such a good judge as Mr. Ochs 
have made a contract with us to 
here the articles which are being sent ® 
Genoa by our editor, Mr. Garvin. Mr. G 
and all the other representatives of your 
papers are making us acquainted with thet 
to-day progress of affairs in Genoa, in E 
in Genoa, where the heads of the nati 
Europe are concentrated, there is a co 
tion unfortunately of suspicion, much 
some fear and still remains of hate. 

“It is only by people getting together, me 
each other around a taktle that it becomes 
ble to eliminate suspicion. There are 90,00 
people in America who can’t get to 
Your correspondents at Genoa are tryitg 
make the people in America understand ¢ 
problems of Europe. We in Europe are # 
to build up in Europe a new world, buh 
tlemen, we are finding that you cannot 
the New World to any one continent. 

“I earnestly hope that you here 
as my wife has said: That we im the 
World of Europe need the vision, : 
disinterestedness, need the  outl 
emanates from the New World of 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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THEY ARE ALL IN THE DAY’S NEWS 


Photo by International 

Here is where the news of the Genoa Conference is coming from, and also the men who are 

sending it. The entire building was redecorated and furnished with post office, telegraph 

office, direct cables and telephones to Paris, London, Berlin, Amsterdam, Moscow, Rome, 

Madrid and New York. Everything is complete to meet the newspaper men’s every desire. : 

Above we have the work room, but there is also a tobaccu shop, dark room for the Arthur Berthiaume, of LaPresse, Montreal, 
photographers, and a bar with a brass rail. claims that he knows the best fishing spot 


in Canada. Some day he is going to lead 
F. W. Kellogg (below), of the Los Angeles 
and mumerous other papers, is 
spending lots of time on the links these 
days, according to his friends. 








There is one subject that Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg knows as much about as he does his own 
Grand Rapids Herald. If you don’t believe 
it, just casually remark that Alexander 
Hamilton is not among the great of our na- 
tional forefathers. He is writing a book, prov- 
ing more than that and incidentally people 
are reading the book. The picture of A. H. 
shown above, was snapped as he stood be- 
side the tomb of his favorite man of history 
in Trinity Churchyard, New York. 


“Graduates” of the Kansas City Star, is 

the way one man referred to the dinner 

group below. Nearly 160 old Star men and 

present Star men gathered at Delmonico’s t 

Monday night and celebrated. ahead Photo by International. 

employee phy By y RB _ | We don’t know what Litvenoff, the Russian delegate to the Genoa Conference said, but it 

of who now has a newspaper of certainly got a laugh out of McH. Stewart, London, correspondent of the New York 
: his own Herald, the tall gentleman to the right. 
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Editor & Publisher 


THINGS TO CONSIDER BEFORE MAKING 
AN ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 





Proper and Adequate Provision to Keep It Going Sometimes Means 
An Entire Readjustment of the Method of Financing for 
Current Needs to Prevent Embarrassment 





By LINCOLN W. HALL, M.A. 
Wharton School of Business, Philadelphia 


‘THE working capital of a business is 

the funds which are available in 
cash, or in goods which can be con- 
verted immediately into cash. Funds in 
the bank subject to check are working 
capital; also. finished goods, or goods 
in process, which can be sold quickly in 
the open market. 

The test for working capital is 
whether, in its present form or in an 
easily convertible form, it can be used 
to pay wages, salaries and other current 
obligations. 

Frequently, however, a business house 
cannot or dare not consider as working 
capital anything but banking funds. 

\ thorough understanding of work- 
ing capital is important in the manage- 
ment of any business and is particu- 
larly important in connection with financ- 
ing an advertising campaign, because 
advertising expenses are paid from the 
bank balance. Furthermore, advertis- 
ing expenses may be said to be, roughly, 
in the same category as wages and sal- 
aries. They must be paid regularly and 
cannot be put off or postponed for any 
great length of time. 

When a concern finds it necessary to 
avoid paying its advertising bills prompt- 
ly it usually means that the concern is 
in grave financial straits. If the adver- 
tiser is using an agency, the agency will 
insist on payment or stop further adver- 
tising; and if the advertiser is placing 
the copy direct, the various mediums will 
usually stop inserting the copy until all 
delinquent bills are paid. It is evident, 
then, that ordinarily advertising bills 
must be paid promptly or the advertiser 
may suffer irreparable damage. 


ToucHES THE BANK BALANCE 


Frequently the advertiser does not ap- 
preciate the relationship of his adver- 
tising expense to his current funds. The 
incidence of advertising expenditures is 
upon what is probably the most vulner- 
able points in business management— 
the bank balance. 

[tis a familiar sight in business to 
see an otherwise healthy concern get 
into financial difficulties because of de- 
pleted bank funds. This depletion may 
be caused by heavy expenditure of funds 
in new building and other permanent 
improvements, or by slow collections and 
excessive bad debts, or from any other 
heavy expenditures which do not bring 
in prompt returns to the treasury in the 
form of cash. Among this last group 
belongs advertising expenditures. 

Advertising obligations must be met 
promptly, like wages, yet returns are 
usually postponed until sometime in the 
future; how long in the future depends 
principally upon the nature of the busi- 
ness. The retailer receives his returns 
usually from a few hours to several 
days, while the piano manufacturer does 
not receive his returns for possibly six 
months to a year or more. 

When a manager who has sales of 
$500,000 a year and is preparing to spend 
$20,000 the next year in advertising 
thinks of his expense as 4 per cent of 
sales, it doesn’t seem so much because 
the idea of 4 per cent is deceptive; but 
rather than think of the 4 per cent, 
which usually has no meaning, he should 
think of the necessity of providing, every 
month, and in such a way as not to un- 
duly interfere with the normal course 


of his business, approximately $1,600 ip 
cash. 

If the manager is advertising for the 
first time this usually means that he 
must provide the money over and above 
his normal current expenses, at least un- 
til his advertising is on such a basis that 
the income from past advertising will 
pay for his current advertising. The 
solution of this problem for the new 
advertiser usually means an additional 
cash investment by the owners. 

The determination of an advertising 
appropriation depends upon the article or 
service to be advertised, the financial 
condition of the concern, the market to 
be reached, the merchandising plan to 
be used in reaching this market and the 
economic conditions of the country at 
large. 

In considering an advertising appro- 
priation it would be well for the adver- 
tiser to ignore such rules of thumb as 
4 per cent of gross sales, 5 per cent of 
net sales, 10 per cent of gross profits, 20 
per cent of net profits, and many others. 
The appropriations should be the result 
of a thoughtful balancing of the above 
named factors. 


CHANGE OF PLAN 


Suppose a manufacturer of a break- 
fast food sees he can benefit his business 
by distributing his goods direct to the 
retailer instead of through jobbers, as 
formerly. The change would probably 
necessitate increased consumer adver- 
tising, at least during the transition per- 
iod, and the advertising appropriation 
would need to be greatly increased, not 
because it bore any particular relation 
to costs, price, sales or profits, but be- 
cause of a change in the merchandising 
plan. 

A manufacturer of shoes, during a 
boom period, may find his plant over- 
sold and himself faced with the difficulty 
of securing sufficient production. In this 
case the advertising appropriation can be 
cut considerably because of the economir 
condition of the country. 

The publisher of medical textbooks 
would determine his appropriation with 
reference to his limited market and al- 
most irrespective of his financial condi- 
tion. 

Again, the manufacturer of ready- 
made clothing, with a small amount of 
capital investment and with only little 
more working capital than is sufficient 
for current manufacturing needs, is lim- 
ited by his financial condition to a small 
advertising appropriation. His only re- 
lief is to put back into the business a 
large percentage of his profits each year 
until he has built up his working capital 
to support increased advertising, or to 
interest investors who will put new cask 
capital into his enterprise. 

Occasionally a business man feels that 
to be a successful advertiser it is neces- 
sary to buy space and lots of it in every 
possible medium. This sort of advertis- 
ing will probably bring results in sales, 
but it is a terrific drain on the working 
capital of the concern. Frequently in 
cases of this kind the drain is so great 
that the financial solidity of the concern 
is undermined and a temporary recession 
in trade causes the house to fail or un- 
dergo a financial reorganization. 

This difficulty of over-advertising is 
particularly insidious because the adver- 
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tiser frequently has no way of judging 
whether he is over-advertising or under- 
advertising, and to judge this entirely 
by the condition of finances may be 
short-sighted. However, lacking any 
other standard, the advertiser should use 
his financial condition as a guide to the 
volume of his advertising. 

The advertiser will find himself in 
financial difficulties if he tries to adver- 
tise over a territory too large for his 
finances to support. There is a maxim 
in advertising that spasmodic or inade- 
quate advertising is worse than no ad- 
vertising at all. When a concern de- 
cides to advertise, it must do so steadily 
and cover only that amount of territory 
which the finances can support consist- 
ently until the returns from that terri- 
tory will more than replace the funds 
being expended. 


Casu on Hanp NECESSARY 


The promptness with which advertis- 
ing bills must be met is sometimes not 
adequately realized by the advertiser. 
Advertising bills cannot be paid with 
bricks and mortar, machinery, raw ma- 
terials, goods in process, or finished 
goods, but with cash. This cash should 
be available through the completion of 
the industrial process—manufacturing, 
selling and collection of proceeds—and 
not through bank borrowing. No doubt 
some advertisers have successfully bor- 
rowed funds from a commercial bank 
for advertising purposes, but in doing so 
the advertiser subjects himself to an un- 
wise and unnecessary risk. 

In planning advertising expenditures, 
particularly the first few times, it is 
easy to underestimate the cost. There 
are many incidental costs in addition to 
that of insertion of copy. They should 
be carefully ascertained because they 
seem to mount with startling rapidity 
when there has been no provision for 
them. Also many unforeseen costs may 
arise during the course of a campaign. 
To take care of these a liberal allowance 
should be made in the budget. 

Advertisers usually consult and use 
advertising agencies in extended cam- 
paigns and thereby most of the difficul- 
ties outlined above are avoided. This is 
particularly true with new advertisers in 
estimating costs. 

If any one can, the advertising agency 
should be able to accurately estimate all 
costs connected with an advertising 
campaign. But all advertising agents 
cannot, or do not, always understand the 
financial condition of the advertiser and 
its intimate relation to his advertising. 
There are many instances where agents 
have advised and prepared campaigns 
which would, no doubt, have brought 
good results, but which the finances of 
the concern were unable to support. 

Must Be Frank 

It is essential for the advertiser in 
choosing his agent to select a man or 
men who understand other phases of 
economics besides advertising. It is nec- 
essary for the advertiser to be sure that 
his agent thoroughly understands his 
financial problems, as well as his sales 
and manufacturing problems, so that 
some balance can be made between mer- 
chandising desirability and financial 
necessity. 

As a logical consequence, the adver- 
tiser should allow his agent to know his 
financial condition. If the advertiser 
has used proper care in selecting an 
agent, he will have considerable con- 
fidence in that agent’s knowledge and 
ability, and therefore should give unlim- 
ited information to the agent on all mat- 
ters pertaining to the merchandising 
problem. If the agent is allowed to pre- 
pare and execute campaigns without 
some detailed knowledge of his client’s 
financial capacity there is apt to be un- 





satisfactory if not disastrous Tesults 

If the difficulties mentioned befor, 
have been avoided, there is always the 
danger of an exaggerated idea of ability 
to expand. When territory has been gy. 
ered and an efficient merchandising oe 
ganization has been built up, there are 
always the untouched markets beckon. 
ing the advertiser onward. 

The advertiser realizes that he can Ute 
the markets already conquered to 
the new market until it is developed, 
This process is a time saver, because the, 
the advertiser does not have to make the 
new market carry itself, but can inveg 
large sums in quick cultivation of th 
old market before any returns are re. 
ceived from the new market. Howeye 
there is a limit to the speed with whic 
this expansion can be continued, ang 
also to the amount of new territory car. 
ried. Any disturbance in the old my. 
kets, while this process is going on, yil 
mean disaster if the expansion attempte 
has been too great. 


In A NUTSHELL 


Advertising is a necessity for mo 
concerns if they need a wide distribution | 
of their goods, and a necessity for man 
concerns if they wish to exist at all 
Advertising is usually a fundament! 
sales policy and should be a fundament! 
financial policy as well. 

Advertising expenditures produce ; 
tax on the finances of a concern whichi 
out of proportion to the amount spen 
when thought of as an ordinary busines 
expense. Therefore, the advertise 
should carefully arrange his receipts an 
expenditures so that his bank balane 
can be built up to meet this regular ow- 
lay. This frequently requires an entir 
readjustment in the method of finam 
ing for current needs and presents: 
problem which should be solved befor 
any advertising is attempted. 


DELEGATES TO FRANCE 


is U. S. Newepapere Now Runnin; 
Campaign to Help Good Will 


In conjunction with some of the new 
papers of the country, the Ameria 
Committee for Devastated France, hasar- 
ranged a series of elections for the + 
lection of the most popular girl in tk 
community to serve as her city’s repre 
sentative on a Good Will Mission to 
to France next August. 

All the expenses of the delegates wi 
be paid and on their arrival in Paris the 
will be tendered an official reception # 
the Hotel de Ville and another at Ve 
sailles. There will also be a gala pe 
formance in their honor at the Opera 

Delegates are chosen by the people 
each city in a popular election sponsort 
by a local newspaper. The method ¢ 
conducting an election is somewhat alow 
the lines of a newspaper contest. | 

Twelve delegates have been elected wif 
the following newspapers as the mediut 
The Fall River (Mass.) Globe, Daytt 
(Ohio) Journal-Herald, Louisville (Ky 
Herald, Troy (N. Y.) Times, Schent: 
tady (N. Y.) Union-Star, Newark () 
J.) Star-Eagle and Springfield (Mas 
Union. o 

Newspapers now conducting Good Wi 
Elections are The Chicago Daily New 
St. Paul Daily News, Omaha Bee, Ke 
sas City (Mo.) Journal, Topeka Dait 
Capital, Wichita (Kan.) Beacon, Dalé 
(Tex.) Times-Herald, Fort Worth Re 
ord, Nashville Tennessean, Paterson (\ 
J.) Press-Guardian, Worcester (Mas 
Telegram, Elmira N. Y.) Star Gazelt 
Binghamton (N. Y.) Press, Sy 
(N. Y.) Post Standard and South 
(Ind.) News-Times. 























Special Section for Kiwanis 
A special “Kiwanians’ section” In 
run in the Springfield (Ohio) Da 
News on April 23 in honor of the mit: 
city meeting of the Kiwanis ¢ 
Dayton, Cincinnati, Greenville, 
Xenia, Portsmouth and Springfield 
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Latest News From the Front 


(By Telegraph) 


Why Times Are Right Today in Connecticut 


HARTFORD: Spring finds Hartford’s industries on upswing, with unemploy- 
ment steadily decreasing. Wage scale slightly reduced from that 


of boom times, but living costs are reduced still more, Unusual 
building activities. Chamber of C. 











ce. 


NEW HAVEN: Some factories on full time; others rapidly approaching that con- 


dition. New Haven has an extensive development program; Yale, 
also. Sunlight of good times and prosperity is breaking through 
clouds of industrial depression. 

David E. Fitzgerald, Mayor of New Haven. 


WA TERBURY: Employment 10% more than 1914; gradually increasing. Wages 


50% greater than in 1914 but living costs have not increased in 
proportion. Waterbury looks forward to highly busy industrial 
vear. A, E. Gillette, Sec’y Chamber of Commerce. 


NEW LONDON: Industrial activity quite marked for better; many plants operating 


full time. Unemployment noticeably lessened. Employment ap- 
proximates 75% normal. Wage scale exceeds normal 50% but 
20% less than boom times. Living costs 25% above normal. New 
industries breaking ground. New London’s future particularly 


bright. W. E. Clarke, Pres. Chamber of Commerce. 


MERIDEN. Employment in Meriden now 85% of normal and gradually in- 
creasing. Also working longer hours. Wages have decreased 


1% from peak; food costs have decreased 30%. Building op- 
erations on the increase. _—_C. R. Gardiner, Pres. Chamber of Commerce. 


A TI iP): Spend your advertising appropriation—do your intensive selling where people have 
* the money to buy. They have—in these Connecticut cities, — cities covered by 


‘The 







ONNECTICUT 


FIVE ~ STAR 


OMBINATION 





Hartford Courant New London Day 
New Haven Journal-Courier 
Waterbury Republican Meriden Record 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN, Representatives 


Canadian Pacific Building Tremont Building : Tribune Building 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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CANADIANS TO GATHER 
NEXT WEEK 
Banquet Will isd Whedon of C. D. 
N. A. Meeting at Montreal Wed- 


nesday—Canadian Press, Ltd., 
in Toronto Tuesday 


Toronto, April 26—An innovation 
will be introduced at this year’s annual 
meeting of the Canadian Daily News- 
papers’ Association, which takes place at 
the Windsor Hotel, Montreal, on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, May 3 and 4, when 
members and their ladies will be invited 
to attend a banquet on the evening of 
the first day. This bids fair to be a 
brilliant function. The Prime Minister, 
Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, himself an 
ex-journalist, has been invited to be 
present and will probably attend, and 
acceptances have been received from Rt. 
Hon. Arthur Meighen, ex-premier; Hon. 
Sir Lomer Gouin, Minister of Justice, 
and Sir Arthur Currie, principal of 
McGill University, commanding officer 
of the Canadian Army in France. 

Members of the C, N. P. A. will go 
to Montreal following the annual meet 
ing of Canadian Press, Ltd., which many 
of them will attend in Toronto on the 
previous day. Ordinarily social functions 
and other forms of entertainment have 
been omitted at these meetings but this 


year this aspect of the occasion will 
receive more attention. 
As might be expected, advertising 


topics will be to the fore and two im- 
portant conferences, one with the adver- 
tising agents and the other with the As- 
sociation of Canadian Advertisers, are 
being arranged. Not only will repre- 
sentatives of the Canadian Association of 
Advertising Agents be invited to be 
present, but recognized agencies outside 
the membership of that organization will 
be asked to send two representatives. In 
addition, Mr. O’Shaughnessy, secretary- 
treasurer of the American Society of 
Advertising Agents, .will be present to 
express the viewpoint of agencies in the 
United States 


LUMBERMAN OWNER DIES 


Control of Pacific Coast Paper Passes 
to Maj. Block 


Joseph V. McNaulty, general man- 
ager of the Pacific Coast Lumberman, 
died recently at his home in Vancouver. 
He had just returned from a_ business 
trip in Eastern Canada when he con- 
tracted pneumonia. He was a native of 
Niagara, Ont., where he was born in 
1865. While a young boy he was ap- 
prenticed to the printing trade at Lind- 
say, Ont. Later he became editor of 
the Lindsay Post. In 1908 he went to the 
Pacific Coast, where he became associ- 
ated with the Western Lumberman, pub- 
lished by the Hugh C. MacLean Com- 
pany of Toronto. In 1918, in partnership 
with Major G. B. Black, he took over 
the Pacific Coast Lumberman from J. A. 
Edgecombe 

Major G. B. Black has acquired full 
control of the Lumberman as a result of 
the death of his partner. He has been 
identified with the Pacific Coast Lumber- 
man since 1918. R. M. Eassie will con- 
tinue as editor 


Canadian Weekly Quits 


The Saturday Review, a weekly jour- 
nal of news and comment started in Vic- 
toria by Lieut.-Col. C. L. Flick last fall 
has discontinued publication. This is the 
second weekly paper in Victoria to suffer 
this year. The Eye-Opener, organized 
by A. E. Hall, Jr., published two issues 
early in the year and appeared no more, 

Two Radio Stations in Minneapolis 

Last week saw the opening of two 
newspaper radio stations in Minneapolis. 
Both the Minneapolis Tribune’ and the 
Minneapolis Journal opened their-stations 
and are now broadcasting programs. 
Both stations are among the most power- 
ful erected by newspapers in this coun- 


try, The Journal's instrument is of the 


Editor & Publisher 


360 meter wave length and the Tribune’s 
wave length is the same. The Journal’s 
call is WBAD and the Tribune’s an- 
swers to WAAL. Both newspapers 
wire broadcast news, weather reports and 
musical programs. 


REAL ESTATE BOARD ADVERTISES 





Plans National Campaign to Start in 
Near Future 


30STON, April 25.—A committee to 
outline plans and provide national co- 
operative advertising for the more than 
four hundred boards of the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards has been 
appointed by Irving B. Hiett, president 
of the association, according to Frank 
H. Purington, president of the Boston 
Real Estate Board. The committee plans 
to start its activities in the early future. 
\ general plan of co-operative national 
advertising was indorsed by the executive 
committee of the national association. 

All methods of approved publicity are 
to be used, but local newspaper display 
space will be the basis of the program. 


Boston Has New Pink 

Boston, April 25.—The latest feature 
in the Boston newspaper field is the ad- 
dition of the “Pink,” a sporting extra 
being published by the American, ap- 
pearing on the streets of this city in the 
early morning hours. - It is rumored on 
Newspaper Row that the Advertiser is to 
move from its headquarters at the old 
Record to the American plant on Sum- 
mer street, which will-be followed by an 
earlier appearance of the “Pink,” 8 or 9 
o'clock in the evening, when it will re- 
place this appearance of the Advertiser. 


Head St. Lawrence Paper 

\s the result of editorial tryouts Cey- 
lon. M. Woods, Class of ’23, has been 
appointed editor-in-chief of the Hill 
News published by the Press Association 
of St. Lawrence University, at Canton, 
N. Y. Bertie P. Dahlstrom, ’23, re- 
ceived the appointment of of Managing 
Editor. There are three associate edi- 
tors, four assistant editors and eight 
freshman reporters. 


Ross Leaves Florida 


W. R. Ross, who has been foreman of 
the composing room of the Daytona 
(Fla.) Morning Journal, left recently, 
with his family for the North. 


Nebraska Stock Sold 
John 


J H. Kearnes of Auburn, Neb., 
has purchased an interest in the Beatrice 
(Neb.) Daily Express and will become 
active in the management of the paper. 

New Canadian Daily 

The Sun-Times of Owen Sound, Ont., 
which has been published tri-weekly, be- 
comes a daily on May 1. 
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BILLBOARD REGULATION SPREADS 





Many Massachusetts Cities Now Taking 
Up Problem 


Boston, April 25.—The law providing 
for billboard regulation in Massachusetts 
has already produced good results in 
turning public sentiment into concen- 
trated action, as shown in several cities 
which have already started regulations of 
their own, much more drastic than the 
statutes of the state. 

The new State law, which did not be- 
come fully operative by the expiration of 
limitations and exemption until last July, 
requires that all billboards shall be 
licensed and provides against their erec- 
tion in certain scenic areas and within 
300 feet of public parks or boulevards. 


Vittum Joins Chambers & Wiswell 


H. V. Vittum, for many years promi- 
nent in the advertising business, has be- 
come associated with the Chambers & 
Wiswell Agency. He formerly was ad- 
vertising manager of the Riker-Jayes 
Company stores, and more recently as- 
sistant general manager of the Houghton 
& Dutton Company, having charge of all 
advertising and store merchandising. 


Open House for the Press 
The new chief executive of West 
Palm Beach, Fla., Mayor Biggers, has 
announced that he will keep “open 
house” in his office, for newspapermen 
and that he will co-operate with them in 
“serving up” the municipal news. The 


reason for the mayor’s rather Unuseal 
attitude is said to lie in the fact that be 
is a former newspaper man himself. 





MORE CONFERENCES WORLD’s 
GREATEST NEED 


(Continued from Page 18) 








The trouble with the world is that there are 
new ideas surging up to the surface, It is 
very difficult to assimilate new ideas—aj 
as difficult as giving up old prejudices, ]; is 
only by getting better understanding that we 
can do that. 

“We are working in Europe for a Peace! 
The Good Book tells us that what we . 
to aim for is ‘a peace which passeth al] un. 
derstanding.’ 

“You gentlemen can give us a peace whieh 
will be based on understanding.” 


All arose and applauded. 


LADY ASTOR: 

“I would like to say good-bye to the Ass. 
ciated Press. Many people will like you ty. 
cause you are clever, but I will never forget 
you because you are kind!" (Applause.) 


Ballentine Heads Carolinians 


The Carolinas Circulation Managers 
Association, at their meeting in Green. 
ville, S. C., elected A. F. Ballentine of 
the Greenville Piedmont, president; L 
\. Morris of the Raleigh (N. C.) News 
and Observer, first vice-president; C. ¢ 
Council of the Durham (N. C.) Herald, 
second vice-president, and W. R. Geiger 
of the Asheville (N. C.) Times secretary 
and treasurer. 
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with every ounce of their energy 
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Men of the A. N. P. A. 
Think of Baltimore! 


A great commercial, industrial 
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NEW HAVEN 


Connecticut’s Largest City 





In New Haven, Conn.— 


Che New Faven Register. 
FIRST and FOREMOST 


Every night The Evening Register has a larger circulation than any two 
other New Haven papers combined—a concentrated circulation—91 of 
which is ‘within ten miles of the New Haven city hall. 


The average daily and Sunday combined circulation of The 
Register for the six months period ending April Ist, 1922, 
was per issue 


32,537 Copies Net Paid 


All Special Extras Excluded 


The Register fulfills every requirement in quantity and quality as the best 
advertising medium in Connecticut’s largest city. It covers the field com- 
pletely and the wise advertiser will insist that The Register is on his list 
whenever advertising may be done in this field. 


During the above six months The Register printed 5,052,785 lines of advertising. 


A Lead of 1,461 5690 lines more than any paper in New Haven. 


Che New Faven Register. 


Quality and Quantity circulation. It covers the field. 


REPRESENTED BY 
The JULIUS MATHEWS SPECIAL AGENCY, Boston, New York, Chicago, Detroit. 
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HEN’ HUGGINS COMES TO TOWN 











ENRY HUGGINS, owner, pub- 
lisher, and editor of the Lebanon 
(Vt.) Landmark, was found by a mem- 
ber of the staff of Epiror & PuBLISHER 
resting up between convention sessions 
in his room at the Waldorf-Astoria. He 
was settled back in an arm-chair looking 
out the window up Fifth avenue. His 
stove-pipe hat and detachable cuffs were 
parked upon the bureau, his Prince Al- 
bert coat was laid across the foot of the 
bed, and a long slender cigar was firmly 
seated between his tightly closed lips 
under his long, thin hawklike nose 
black skull cap tilted a trifle to the rear, 
rested upon a sparce growth of white 
hair—just to protect his head from any 
possible draft. 

“Yes, I’m daown to attend the conven- 
tion, but I’m pretty small pertaters round 
about here so I don’t cackalate you want 
ter spend much time a talkin’ ter me. 
Thank yer fer callin’. Drop in to the 
Lebanon Landmark office next time 
you're passing my way. 

“You want ter interview me? Well, 
young feller, all right, but fells: you be- 
gin remember I’m a subscriber ter yer 
paper. Fifty years a runnin’ a country 
paper has taught me a mighty sight about 
the rights of subscribers. So don’t get 

y when you come to write this out. 
Publishers and editors may think as how 
they've got rights but a subscriber—he 
knows he’s got ’em and I know he 
oughter exert ’em. 

“T didn’t come daown fer anythin’ per- 
ticuler. My old drum Campbell press is 
good enough fer a while yet and I ain’t 
exactly concerned about this million dol- 
lar welfare fund, as how my printin’ of- 
fice is not liable ter be in need of its help 
fer some time ter come. 

“Radio telephonin’? Well, I don’t 
know as I am and I don’t know but I am 
a leetle interested in it. Although some 
folks say it is sure fire fer bringin’ lighte- 
nin’, most every farm haouse where 
there’s a boy has got a catchin’ set. It 
sure is mighty entertainin’. 

don’t know jest how they work 
these contraptions but I sure have en- 
joyed hearin’ the lyceum affairs they’re 
sendin’ out from Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. The professor at our high school 
is a pretty smart man and he’s built a 
set fer himself and I go there ter hear 
what’s goin’ on. So, I’ve come daown 
ter New York ter see what I could hear 
about the whole idee. 

“This radio is a great thing but it 
seems ter be sorter free ter all. That's 
just what’s a botherin’ us up in Vermont. 
We've lived long enough ter learn that 
you don’t git somethin’ fer nawthin’, not 
fer long, even if you do get it from the 
air by riggin’ up a wire from yer ridge- 
pole to the tallest tree round about. 
What I want ter know is how long are 
they goin’ ter continner to throw out 
entertainments without money and with- 
out price? These entertainments are 
better than the missionary society would 
give fer fifty cents and have regular ly- 
ceum talent too. Yes, I know the artists 
don’t git paid but I hear that at one of 
the big broad castin’ stations they spend 
between tew and three thousand dollars 
a month just entertainin’ the free artists 
with dinners’ flowers, and the like. 

“These big electric companies as is 
runnin’ the broad castin’ stations ain’t 
exactly eleemosynary institutions. Just 
now it’s a trifle like when the automobiles 
first come out. Then, a dealer would 
take yer out ridin, a dozen times just ter 
get yer interested in the tarnel things 
they wuz drivin’ then. Now, a dealer ex- 
pects five dollars an hour fer ridin’ yer 
’round and he won’t so much as teach yer 
ter run a Ford not unless there’s an- 
other dealer just around the bend in the 
road. So it is with radio. Just as soon 
as the manufacturers quit sellin’ ap- 
paratus faster than they can make it and 
when there’s a leetle competition in 
prices I’m mighty certain these lyceum 
concerts are a liable ter stop. 

“Besides all that, how long in the name 
of Natter are the newspapers a goin’ ter 


keep right on printin’ the programes fer 
nawthin’? I’m runnin’ one myself now 
and every time I see it sez I ter myself, 
Hen Huggins, that would be most as 
good as Velvet Joe if it was a printed in 
yer advertisin’ columns and a whole sight 
better than Lydia Pinkham used ter be, 














bein’ as how advertisin’ rates are higher 
by considerable. 

“Now, what I’m thinkin’ is that it 
would be a mighty fine idee if the Leban- 
on Landmark wuz ter start its own 
radio broadcastin’ station and have a 
leetle programey of its own. The pro- 
fessor at the high school would run it. 
Radio telephonin’, they tell me, works 
better in the winter when the automobiles 
is all froze up and folks can’t go a vis- 
itin’ like they used ter behind a span of 
Morgan hosses. 

“Wal, during the long winter evenin’s 
we could have a mighty fine time with 
our own leetle broad castin’ station. The 
church choir could sing, one of the 
deacons of the church lead in a prayer 
meetin’, the head of the grange make a 
few remarks, and then I might wind up 
with a leetle local news endin’ in the 
middle of the most interestin’ bit of it 
and bid them all good night and tell ’em 
the rest of the item would be in the reg- 
lar locals of the paper when it comes out 
on Friday. By crackery, I think twould 
be a fine thing fer Lebanon, Vermont. 
My motto is ‘All’s grist that comes ter 
Hen Huggin’s mill even if the millstones 
are a flat bed press’.” 


Ludlow Factory Retacged 


The Ludlow Typograph Company has 
completed an addition of 25,000 
square feet to its Chicago factory. In 
addition to the original matrix machinery 
which it now has in use, the company is 
installing addition special engraving 
machinery of its own manufacture. 
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Several additional series will soon be 
offered to the trade, among which will 
be the genuine Oldstyle Caslons and 
Heavy Copperplate Lining Gothics. Spe- 
cial apparatus is also being constructed 
for the production of scare-head single- 
letter matrices, recently announced. 





EDITORS FORM THEIR OWN 
NATIONAL BODY 


(Continued from page 13) 











AMENDMENT I. 


The board of directors shall have authority 
to admit to membership on application directing 
editors of newspapers having the qualities and 
interests of metropolitan journals irrespective 
of the population of their cities. 


Those attending the meeting wer¢ 


James W. Greene, Buffalo Express. 

Julian S. Mason, New York Tribune. 

George A. Hough, New Bedford Standard. 

Joseph Medill Patterson, Chicago Tribune. 

Erie C. Hopwood, Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

Caspar S. Yost, St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

Paul Patterson, Baltimore Sun. 

William N. Hardy, Boston Telegram. 

J. M. North, Jr., Fort Worth Star-Telegram, 

Louis J. Wortham, Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram. 

William A. Curley, Chicago American, 

C. S. Stanton, San Francisco Examiner. 

R. G. Knott, Louisville Post. 

G. C. Humphrey, Louisville Post. 

C. W. Danziger, Pittsburgh Chronicle-Tele 
graph and Gazette-Times, 

Joseph W. Garretson, Cincinnati Times-Star. 
Roland F. Andrews, Worcester Telegram-Ga- 
zette. 

Edmund W. Booth, Grand Rapids Press. 

Charles McD. Puckette, New York Evening 
Post. 

James H. Thomson, New Orleans Item 





Frank S. Baker, Tacoma Ledger, 
T, E. Niles, New York Evening Maj 
William L. Cheney, New York Globe, 
t. McGovern, Bridgeport Times, 
Ed Flicker, Bridgeport Telegram, 


Lafayette Young, Jr., Des Moines Capital, 
Grove Patterson, Detroit Journal, Toles 
Blade, Newark Star-Eagle. 


John P. Coakley, Newark Star- Eagle 
David S. Taylor, Buffalo Courier, 
Albert W. Cummins, Wilmington (Del 
News. j 
Willis J. Abbott, Christian Science Monitor, 
Boston. 
E. A. Dickson, Los Angeles Express 
D. E. Smiley, Philadelphia Evening Ledger, 
J. E. Murphy, Baltimore Evening Sup 
C. M. Morrison, Philadelphia Public Ledger 
Richard Cull, Dayton News. 4 
George T. Richardson, Worcester Pog;. 
Herbert Bayard Swope, New York World, 
E. S. Beck, Chicago Tribune. 
Alexander P. Moore, Pittsburgh Leader, 
Arthur M, Howe, Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 
Harris M. Crist, Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
Merton E. Burke, New York Daily Rews, 
George H. Miller, Detroit News, 
Robert W. Bingham, Louisville (, 
Journal. 
Arthur Krock, Louisville Times. 
Donald Sterling, Portland (Ore.) Journal 


nal 


utier. 


World Veteran Retires 


Samuel C. Collins, with a record of 
45 years consecutive service on the Ney 
York World, will retire May 1. He is, 
charter as well as the oldest member of 
the World’s Quarter Century Club. For 
the past few years Mr. Collins has bee 
in charge of the foreign mail. Previoys 
to this he was in charge of the news com. 
pany delivery window and while ther 
he passed over more than 2,190,00000 
copies of the paper out to waiting deliv. 
cry men, 


The Money-power and Man- 
power of the National Capital 


Here are some more figures that must further impress 


the importance of 
market: 


The yovernment 


Washington, D. 


asked Washington to buy 


as an influential 


Liberty 


Bonds to the amount of $90,785,000. 
We actually bought $147,679,800. 


The average per capita of the country for four loans 
being $179.81, while our per capita was $302.52. 


In man-power Washington sent 17,954 men into mil- 
itary service. According to official statistics this was a 
third greater than for the country as a whole. 


Are you taking advantage of the opportunities await- 


ing your product here? 


Fortunately one newspaper— 


The Star—covers Washington completely. 


The National Newspaper at the Nation’s Capital 


Che Zvening Star 


With Sunday Morning Edition. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Write us direct or through our 


New York Office 
Dan A. Carroll 
150 Nassau Street 





Chicago Office 
J. E. Lutz 
First Nat. Bank Building 
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Baltimore Assures You of a 
Cordial Reception 





Baltimoreans 
Don’t Say 
““Newspaper’— 
They Say 
“SUNPAPER” 








Circulation 





System, which guarantees home-delivery into an over 


whelming majority of the homes in Baltimore. 


Here is 


a picture of some of the members of the SUN Route 


Owners’ Association. Each of these men owns the privilege 


of serving the 


and SUNDAY 


Sunpapers--WORNING, EVENING 
in a different section of the city. There 


are 100 of these SUN Route Owners, each an independent 
business man, bul responsible to THE SUN for the right 


kind of carrier service 


papers exclusively 


NTRODUCE your prod- 
uc® to the people of 
Baltimore through the ad- 
vertising columns of the 
MORNING, EVENING 
and SUNDAY SUN, and it 
is assured of a most cordial 
reception. 


The people of Baltimore 
call the MORNING, EVE- 
NING and SUNDAY SUN 
“the Sunpapers.” 


Read the **Letters to the 
Editor column in any of 
these papers almost any 
day--you will find the 
term ““Sunpaper™ occur- 
ring over and over again. 


The Sunpapers are re- 
spected in Baltimore not 


only for the way they 
serve the community edi- 
torially, but also for their 
commanding position as 
advertising mediums. 


HUNDREDS of products 
having no other introduc- 
tion to Baltimore except 
that of the Sunpapers 
have succeeded there be- 
yond the best expectations 
of their manufacturers. 


One reason, perhaps, 
why more manufacturers 
all the time are using the 
Sunpapers exclusively 
when they come to Balti- 
more. 


Ninety-six of them serve the Sun 


And why the exclusive 
national accounts on the 
Sunpapers’ books repre- 
sent some of the biggest 
merchandising successes 
in Baltimore. 


IF YOU are not already 
represented in Baltimore, 
THE SUN'S Merchan- 
dising Service Department 
will be glad to cooperate 
with you in securing 
proper representation. 


And when you, or your 
personal representative, 
arrive in Baltimore, make 
THE SUN'S Merchandising 
Service Department your 
headquarters. 


Everything in Baltimore 


Revolves Around 


THE 





SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD 
Times Bidg., New York 


GUY S. OSBORN 
Tribune Blidg., Chicago 


Net Paid Daily 


for March— 


One of the reasons for the iremenuvous advertising pres- 231 424 
sure exerted by the Sunpapers is the HOME-DELIVERY 
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PREPARE NOW TO 


SERVE A BETTER EDUCATED PUBLIC 





Great Change Occurring in Readers and Ten Years Hence Many 
Present Practices Will Not Do—English 
Journalists Awake to Needs 





By H. BUCHER 


THE education of the journalist in 

ethics, general knowledge and tech- 
nique is becoming so important, so in- 
sistent that one cannot take up a copy of 
Epirok AND PUBLISHER without seeing 
some reminder by a professor of journal- 
ism or newspaperman of this problem 
that awaits solution in the near future. 
There is an awagkening to the service 
that can be rendered by the press to the 
public if newspapers are served by men 
who are educated in the fullest sense of 
the word. As Dr. Willard G. Bleyer, 
director of journalism at Wisconsin Uni- 
versity, says, “Democracy depends upon 
our newspapers.” 

England and America both have this 
problem to face. “In ten years we shall 
have a much better educated public to 
consider,” said F. J. Mansfield, of the 
London Times at the latest annual 
delegate meeting of the British National 
Union of Journalists, of which he is a 
former president. He was on his defence 
at the time for being associated with ° 
correspondence school of journalism, and 
he was pointing out the need for a bet- 
ter educated type of journalist. He spoke 
eloquently but he failed to carry convic- 
tion to his hearers, who were either in- 
different or hostile to journalistic educa- 
tion in general, and to correspondence 
schools in particular. 

This incident summarises the position 
of the education of those who want to 
become newspapermen and women in 
England at the present time, despite the 
fact that students are training for a dip- 
loma of journalism at London Univer- 
sity. The older and fully established 
newspaperman looks with disfavor on 
any education scheme. Who would pre- 
sume to suggest that he needs educating? 
As for the youngsters, let them “go 
through the mill” as he did! 

Having crossed the Atlantic from Eng- 
land it was a great experience when 
there opened out before me the work 
that is going on at the School of Jour- 
nalism of Columbia University, New 
York, and when Director John William 
Cunliffe—who, by the way, was born in 
Bolton, Lancashire, England—introduced 
me to professors and students and showed 
me the lecture rooms and class rooms 
at this well-equipped building, which is 
a monument to the educational enterprise 
of Joseph Pulitzer, whose bust adorns the 
spacious vestibule. America is realizing 
that the newspaperman can be taught, 
and is already acting in the spirit of an 
epigram with which Mansfield, at the 
delegate meeting to which I have re- 
ferred, slew the old and battered theory 
that “The journalist is born, not made” 
by declaring that “the journalist who is 
born must be educated.” 

Lord Northcliffe, the British publisher 
who is Mansfield’s “boss,” has a similar 
belief to that of the wideawake who con- 
tend that there really is something in 
training. This is what he savs, “It is 
argued that journalism cannot be taught, 
that it is a gift which you either have 
or never will have, which springs from 
the mind, fully equipped, like Athene 
from the mind of Zeus. This may be 
so; inspiration may carry some people 
a long way, but it will not carry every 
one all the way; it must be tempered by 
experience of the most painful kind, by 
years of dearly bought study in the 
school of rejection and disappointment.” 

From Professor C. P. Cooper, who 
spared time for a talk in the midst of 
his supervision of the Columbia “city 
room,” I learned that ten years ago 
American newspapermen were saying 
what many English journalists are say- 
ing now. “Thev were skeptical,” he said, 
“but three or four years back the best 
men began to realize that journalism 
could be taught. Those of us who do 





the teaching are newspapermen, and the 
work is done along the lines of an actual 
newspaper Office.” 

Certainly the city room in which we 
were was practically a replica of the real 
city rooms I have since seen in New 
York newspaper offices. Men and women 
students were clickimg ‘and clattering at 
their typewriters getting out the stories 
which they had obtained by actual as- 
signments in the city; while copy readers 
at three tables were dealing with the tele- 
graph and reporters’ stuff. An added 
note of reality was given by the fact that 
one of the copy readers was a news- 
paperman on a New York daily—for 
which he would be working from 4 p. m. 
till midnight. The next day at ten o’clock 
he would return to the university. 

“He does nothing but work and sleep,” 
said one of the post-graduate students. I 
marveled at such a ferocity of keen- 
ness. I question whether it would even 
be admired in England. 

But England is making educational 
strides, and, as a result of the courses 
at London University, there should be 
produced young journalists of ability. 
The courses constitute a comprehensive 
and co-ordinated curriculum of modern 
and current knowledge, togehter with in- 
struction and practice in writing for the 
press. The main aim is to give a sound 
intellectual training calculated to promote 
professional efficiency. 

The courses extend over two academic 
years and are of progressive character. 
They include English composition and 
practice in writing for the press, lecture 
courses in the general history of science, 
the history of political ideas, principles 
of criticism with examples and their ap- 
plication, history of journalism, English 
literature and criticism, history, modern 
languages, political science, economics 
philosophy, psychology, logic and ethics 
They are very similar to those at Co- 
lumbia, but the latter has in addition a 
stronger technical side to the work—a 
feature which appears to be lacking 
London. 

Dr. Cunliffe says that an interesting 
feature of the increased admissions to 
the Columbia University School of Jour- 
nalism this year is that the increase is 
mainly in the advanced work. Six can- 
didates have presented themselves for 
the newly established degree of master 
of science in journalism, the prerequisite 
for matriculation in which is the degree 
of bachelor of literature in journalism, 
or its equivalent. 

So far I have referred only to journal- 
istic training as it now exists in England 
and America, but a more interesting 
question remains, “What is the ideal 
training for a newspaperman?” The 
Columbia school is evidently the embodi- 
ment of Joseph Pulitzer’s ideal; what 
are the ideals of other big figures in the 
newspaper world? 

Lord Northcliffe would have the youth 
begin with a hard-working public school, 
followed by a year at the university and 
travel in his own and other countries. 
He thinks that a man must graduate in 
the “rough and ready, and often disap- 
pointing school of experience.” 

Sir Philip Gibbs, whose views on the 
treatment of labor news appeared in Ep- 
ITOR AND PUBLISHER just recently, on the 
occasion of his visit to New York, places 
great emphasis on history and French, 
not forgetting such accomplishments as 
readiness of conversation, the gift of im- 
agination and courage in the performance 
of difficult tasks. F. J. McKenzie, of the 
London Daily Mail, who trained for 
London in a New York newspaper office, 
says that anything which makes the news- 
panerman travel is good. 

In the days that are coming the writer 
for the press will have to be a citizen of 
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the world. His training will have to be 
such as to give him a world-wide out- 
look. He will have to judge of the im- 
portance of news not merely from the 
parochial point of view but from its rela- 
tion to the world as a whole. Therefore, 
he will have to be a widely-read and 
widely-travelled man with a sense of pub- 
lic responsibility in his work—a work 
which can make or mar the lives of mil- 
lions. He will need to have, as Profes- 
sor Cooper told his students, a conscience 
in journalistic work, a sense of the value 
of the truth in news. 

The professor did not believe that a 
man should be called upon to serve up 
stuff that he knew was “bunk.” His 
reference to the exceeding yellowness of 
Chicago’s yellow journalism raised a 
laugh in which he himself joined; but he 
was very much in earnest that truth 
should be every man’s and woman's aim. 

What is the use of all the technical 
training in the world if the young man 
or young woman has to be “broken in” to 
the policy of a paper which is more con- 
cerned with presenting facts from an 
angle which turns them into practical 
falsehood. 

“Tt is soul destroying!” exclaimed Sir 
Philip Gibbs when I mentioned this to 
him, “but,” he added, “the man of 
character can stand against that sort of 
thing. I know it. I could give you the 
names of a number who have taken a 
firm stand and who are all the more re- 
spected on that account. The journalist 
can speak the truth if he likes.” 

Which leads to the conclusion that the 
better trained newspaperman who will be 
required to serve the better educated pub- 
lic will be one who puts conscience and 
truth in the news first, one who cultivates 
a world-wide outlook on affairs, and one 
who avails himself of the opportunities 
afforded by study at schools of journal- 
ism, and, where possible, by travel. His 
will be one of the greatest and most re- 
sponsible of vocations. 





AD SERVICE DEPARTMENT 





Portland Express and Sunday Telegram 
Will Help Local Advertisers 


The Portland (Md.) Evening Express 
and the Portland Sunday Telegram an- 
nounced this week that they had de- 
veloped a service department for the 
use and benefit of their smaller adver- 
tisers for the purpose of making it easier 
for them to use a high grade of advertis- 
ing copy. 

This department embraces copy writ- 
ing, cut service, research work, cam- 
paign planning and general guidance in 
advertising, and this service is given 
without charge, it was announced. It is 
conducted by men especially trained in 
advertising and merchandising, at Boston 
University, College of Business Adminis- 
tration. Men with agency experience 
who know the “how and why” of adver- 
tising, are conducting the department. 


Joy for Little Cripples 


Through an arrangement made by the 
Chicago Tribune, crippled children in the 
Park Avenue Home and at the County 
hospital were treated to a special stat 
performance this week by performers 
of the Sells-Floto Circus. The circus 
“pitched tert” right at the bedside of 
the unfortunates. 








Newcomer in Daytona 


The Volusia County Citizen Builder 
is the name of a new publication just 
started in Daytona, Fla., by L. R. Rey- 
nolds, executive secretary of the Y. M. 
Sa 


A Novelty Ad Club Ball 


In an endeavor to give its ‘city some- 
thing new in the way of a ball, the 
Rochester (N. Y.) Ad Club achieved a 
brilliant success on Monday evening last 
when it held an Ad Club Ball and Fash- 
ion Review at the State Armory in that 
city. Featuring the program for the 
evening were displays of the very latest 
in gowns, wraps, furs and suits, shown 





by living models, and the Dance of the 
Advertisements, which featured a Dum. 
ber of well-known national advertise, 
ments. In this divertissement, arrange 
by Florence C. Wetmore, many of th 
familiar friends of the advertising 
came to life and danced and generaliy 
cavorted. Large retail stores of the gin 
contributed to the showing of the Com 
tumes in the Fashion Review. 


Martin Leads Chicago Golfers 


In the first tournament of the season, 
held Monday at the Windsor Park Gof 
Club by the Chicago Press Club Tom 
Martin of the Herald Examiner leq jg 
the scoring with 98 gross and 63 net 
A. T. Packard of the Chicago Even} 
Post came next with 99 gross and Al W. 
Hunt, Chicago Evening Post had two 
net with 111-35-76. J. L. Houghteling 
of the Chicago Post made a score of 7%: 
George P. Stone of the same paper, &%; 
B. G. Wyrick, Associated Press, 93: 
John A. Menaugh, Chicago Evening 
Post, 93; and D. M. Ewing, Associated 
Press, 102. Two newspaper women 
joined the tournament but withdrey 
from the game before completing th 
course on account of the cold weather. 


Fine Emergency Editor 


William T. Haley, editor of the Nogls 
Morning Democrat, of Arizona, called i: 
Rev. Henry Clark Smith, rector of & 
Andrew’s Episcopal Church, that city, t 
run his paper when he headed into Mex 
ico on April 5 at the head of a party oj 
business men in the interests of recogni. 
tion for the Obregon government. Rey 
Mr. Smith ran the Democrat like a wel 
equipped, up-to-date newspaper man dur. 
ing the ten days’ absence of Editor Hale 
without attempting to do any stunts, 
Probably a few more stories of religion 
interest crept into the paper than usual 
since Parson Smith is the local corre 
spondent of the Episcopal Church Ne 
tional News Bureau; but all the churches 
got a square deal. 








Old Newspaper Property Sold 


The property of the Goodwin Pres, 
the home of the old Geneva (N. Y) 
News, was sold at auction in that city 
last week by Attorney George I. Teter 
acting as referee in a mortgage for 
closure proceeding instituted by Jes 
Contant. William O’Hanlon, presidet 
of the Geneva National Bank, bid in tk 
property for $10,100 for a group of cret- 
itors. 


Financial Writer Dies 


Thomas Galbraith, former financil 
editor of the Toronto Mail and Empire 
died at Weston, Ont., on April 20, afte 
a long illness. Born in Montreal, he wett 
to New York in the early eighties asi 
young man and established a_financd 
paper in Wall Street. Later he joint 
staff of the Toronto Globe as financil 
editor. He then served for a time a 
the Toronto News before joining tht 
Mail and Empire about 20 years ago. 







New Florida Publishers 


The Glades Printing Company hi 
been incorporated with $10,000 capit# 
stock, at Moore Haven, Fla. R. L. Hé 
vington, M. M. Zimmerman and W. £ 
Daniel are the incorporators. They wil 
issue a newspaper and handle othe 
business pertaining to the industry. 


H. S. Binder Dies Suddenly 


Hilton S. Binder, aged 53 years, for 
more than thirty years associate editet 
of the Pottstown (Pa.) Ledger, died of? 
cerebral hemorrhage April 21. He wa 
also for many years correspondent for 
Philadelphia and New York newspapefs 





Another for North Carolina 


Douglas Westmoreland of South Catt 
lina has started the Bessemer City (* 


C.) Journal. It appears each Wedne* 
day. : all 
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Big Names That Make Big Papers 


‘[SHESE are some of the world famous corre- 

spondents and prominent personalities that 
you can add to your newspaper by acquiring 
the exclusive lease wire News Features of 


UNIVERSAL SERVICE 


George Bernard Shaw 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr. 
Mary Roberts Rinehart 
Michael Collins, 


Provisional President of the Irish Free State. 
Maxim Gorky 
Guglielmo Ferrero, 


Famous Italian historian. 
Gertrude Lady Decies 
Arthur B. Reeve, 


Author of the Craig Kennedy Detective Stortes. 


Damon Runyon, 
Brilliant sport writer. 


Karl H. von Wiegand 
Hayden Talbot 
Winifred Van Duzer 


Fifteen Thousand Words a Night Write for “First Page Must” 


UNIVERSAL SERVICE 


WORLD BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 








M. KOENIGSBERG, President GEORGE T. HARGREAVES, Editor and Manager 
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REAL CUSTER STORY 
REMAINS UNTOLD 


John M. Carnahan, One of Few Remain- 
ing Persons Who Knows Inside 
Details of How Terrible Mas- 
sacre of 1876 Happened 


Forty-five years ago the famous Custer 
Massacre occurred. Few are the busy 
New Yorkers, perhaps, who remember 
more than the mere name of that terrible 
struggle against the painted hordes of 
Sitting Bull in the valley of the Little 
3ig Horn, but among those few still 
remains Mrs. George Custer, widow of 
the General, after nearly half a cen- 
tury of widowhood. Only recently she 
sent, aS a special remembrance from 
herself, a steel engraving of Gen. Cus- 
ter to John M. Carnahan, gray-haired 
veteran of the Old West, whose story, 
linked closely with that of the massacre, 
has never ‘been adequately told. It is 
with this hero of the telegraph that the 
present narrative has to do, said J. D. 
Sayers recently in the New York Even- 
ing Post. 

After more than fifty-three years of 
active telegraph service, which began 
the first year of the Civil War, Carna- 
han retired to his ranch near Missoula, 
Mont., where he now lives. It was 
in Missoula eleven years ago that the 
writer first heard this story. It is be- 
ing written now as a result of an inter- 
esting letter recently received from 
Carnahan, telling of the receipt of the 
highly prized engraving. 

In 1876, in Bismarck, Dakota, one of 
the toughest towns of the frontier, 
John Carnahan was serving, the west- 
ernmost telegraph operator at that 
time by more than 200 miles. Bis- 
marck was the site of Fort Abraham 
Lincoln, the headquarters post of Gen. 
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George Custer. From there Carnahan, 
by exertion and endurance which still 
astound the experienced telegrapher, 
“sent” for nearly eighty hours, with 
very little rest, the official and unoffi- 
cial news of the Massacre. 

But while the official dispatches were 
being sent, Eastern papers were ciam- 
oring frantically for news. They could 
not be accommodated for more than two 
days. Then having recuperated but 
meagerly from his toil with the official 
dispatches, he prepared as much “story” 
as he had strength and sent it to the 
New York Herald, Chicago Inter-Ocean, 
and St. Paul Pioneer Press. Then spe- 
cial correspondents hurried to Bismarck 
to get the intimate details of the great 
“story.” 3y the time Carnahan had 
again rested a little there was a small 
army of these men waiting for him to 
transmit their news to the East, and 
another heavy grind followed. 

For these were long “stories” which 
these men sent back to their offices. 
O’Kelley, for the New York Herald. 
saw the scene of the battle and pre- 
pared the story in every detail, writing 
and writing, until two thick books of 
paper, written on both sides, was before 
Carnahan to be sent East. Twelve 
hours of unceasing ticking at the key 
before the weary telegrapher was clear 
of O’Kelley’s story. The latter made 
him a present of $50 when he finished 


sending it—this besides the telegraph 
tolls on it, which amounted to $1.320 
for the 22,000 words. 

Bismarck is nearly 500 miles east 


of the point in south central Montana 
where, on June 25, 1877, the brave Sev- 
enth Cavalry rode to annihilation. It 
was not until in the night of July 5 
that the river steamer Far West came 
down the Missouri and tied.up at Bis- 
marck. It brought the wounded of 
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Keno’s command and official dispatches 
telling the news. Bismarck people used 
to fighting and bloodshed, were stunned, 
but John Carnahan went to his key at 
8 o'clock July 6 and began sending the 
official dispatches, never getting away 
irom the grind until 5 o'clock the fol- 
lowing morning—twenty-one hours of 
“handsending,” something which scarcely 
any present day operator could do 

Utterly exhausted, he lay down and 
slept for just three hours, then began 
another shift of twenty hours of con- 
tinuous, paralyzing sending, for too 
much sending without “spelling” once 
in a while on the “receiving side” soon 
paralyzes the best of senders. The war 
Department at Washington must have 
the official dispatches quickly, and only 
after fifty-three hours of almost un- 
broken sending did he have time for any 
real rest, having sent 80,000 words in 
the meantime. 

Mr. Carnahan is always modest about 
his great feat of endurance. “I knew 
I was mighty tired,” he says, “but it 
didn’t occur to me at the time that we 
were making history. There were two 
operators in the St. Paul office who re- 
ceived the messages that I sent. They 
were Will Gridley and Ed Hughes. 
Hughes is dead, but I believe Gridley 
is yet living in Minnesota.” 

Of Mr. Carnahan’s fifty-three years 
of active telegraph service, nearly all 
was spent in the inhospitable West of 
the stubborn Sioux and Cheyennes. In 
all those eventful years many must have 
been the professional secrets confided 
to him and his key; none perhaps was 
more interesting than that of the cor- 
respondence between President Grant 
and the proud and intrepid but sensi- 
tive Gen. Custer. 

It has been surmised that in that cor- 
respondence was the ihus far missing 


reason why Custer rode so reckless 
into the jaws of almost certain anit, 
tion. John M. Carnahan may et bp 
the one to give the world this addition 


page of history. 


DE WITT SELLS FARM PApgp 


Will Visit Europe Before Anno 
Future Plans 


E. D. DeWitt, secretary and tre, 
urer of the American Agriculturist, » 
nounces the sale of that magazine 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., son of Here 
Morgenthau, former ambassador to Ty, 
key. Harris Dibble was the agent. 
the trade. Mr. DeWitt bought the oy: 
lication a year ago from the Cum 
Judd Company. The sale price js ¢; 
to be in excess of $100,000 and wa 
cash transaction. 

Mr. DeWitt’s future plans are unc. 
tain. After a vacation in Europe, he y 
probably re-enter the publishing fg 
Mr. DeWitt was formerly with the Ne 
York Herald as general manager » 
later was associated with Eprtor & P» 
LISHER in a similar capacity. 


uncing 





PATIENTS START OWN PAPER 





Newspaper Men Veterans Man Staf ; 
the Booster 


The Booster is the weekly newspay 
of the Roosevelt American Legion Hy 
pital at Battle Creek, Mich., maintaix 
for veterans suffering with tuberculos 

All of the members of the staff of 4 
paper are former newspaper men » 
tients. S. C. Fleming of Muskeg: 
Mich., is editor and T. W. Pudding 
of Battle Creek business manager, 7; 
editorial staff includes Leroy Eslow, C( 
Kramps and Emmerson Griffis. On & 
business staff are T. J. Moran, C! 
Stringham, C. B. Spees and Don F. Fi 
gerald. 














York. 








Color Comic Page, is Recognized as the Biggest 
Hit of Recent Years and Is Now Being Published 
In a List of Representative Newspapers That Can- 
not Afford to Experiment With Comics That Are 
Not Assured Successes. 


New York World Features, Including Sunday Color : 
Comic Pages, Sunday Magazine Tabloid Pages, a Com- 
plete Daily Feature Service, News Service, ete., Are 
Available to Newspapers Through the World’s S 
cate Department, Room 1113, Pulitzer Building, New 


Cicero Sapp, the New York World’s Latest Sunday } 
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What Publisher does not Prize 


HIS 


Competent Local Advertising Staff ? 


Who does not appreciate that sense oi security in the home ter 
ritory from loyal, well known, intelligent advertising salesmen? 


And the necessary time, patience and money to perfect such a 
staff? 


Have you thought of your national representative in just that 
light ? 
How does the personnel of your representative's force stack up 


against your own intimate, local organization? 


The E. Katz Special Advertising Agency was established 34 
years ago. Our organization today is the result of careful train- 
ing and unstinted investment. 


The services of our hand-picked and experienced salesmen asso 
ciated with a firmly established and financially responsible 
company, are available to more publishers. 


As a matter of good business, why not check us up? 


We invite you to call, familiarize yourself with our systems, see 
our facilities for handling a big business. 


We have a national organization from coast to coast. Kach man 
represents us exclusively. 


You will find that our large and established organization in the 


national field is just the type you have or would like to have right 
at home. 














E. Katz Special Advertismg Agency 


Established 1888 
Publishers’ Representatives 
58 WEST 40th STREET (between Sth & 6th Avenues) NEW YORK CITY 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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$34,015,524 


This is the amount paid in salaries and 1 
commissions by the Hearst Newspaper} 0 
and Magazines to the men and wome;| f 
who produce and distribute these e 
publications, which have achieved the| d 
greatest circulation and largest reading] V 
clientele ever known in the history of t 
Journalism. 








Here is the list of the Hearst Publications with the pb. 


Sunday Morning 














The New York American 1,092,239 The New York American i) ie 
Chicago Herald and Examiner 737,722 Chicago Herald and Examiner 390 he B 
The Boston Sunday Advertiser 422,184 The San Francisco Examiner | 50jgfhe L 
The San Francisco Examiner 299,341 The Los Angeles Examiner 126 2 
The Los Angeles Examiner 257,028 Boston Advertiser (Tabloid) 6( c i 
The Washington Times 110,574 Seattle Post-Intelligencer 4 
Atlanta Sunday American 108,035 ) *Th 
poate ailoaagcsne= 113,429 | Th Anan Wak Caper oft, Sid al es 
The Milwaukee Telegram 102,305 

Total 3,242,857 Total 1,138 7 








*Nash’s Magazine of London has" high 


The Hearst Publications—Am € 


dl Lad 
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AG A YEAR 


\(| These figures do not include Millions 
r| of Dollars paid annually to the world’s 
| foremost thinkers, scientists, writers, 
se) essayists, artists, and foreign correspon- 
1) dents for special material and features 
| which give to the Hearst Publications 


o| their compelling appeal to People 
Who Think. 














, (gB.C. or Publishers’ Statements of Net Paid Circulation 

















Evening Magazines 
35)Ne" ome Evening Journal yng 48 Cosmopolitan 1,000,273 
Bhicago Evening American ; . 
39fhe Boston American 258,751 Good samen ices 724,73\ 
|50@he Detroit Times 83,222 Hearst's International 307,831 
she Washington Times 66,070 H 2B 100,00 
" e Wisconsin News 59,243 RY a ites eer 
Phe Atlanta Georgian 50,394 MoToR 38,142 
if MoToR BoatinG 19,321 
*The Home Journal, just started, sells for 5 cents (a part of 
ly ned the Saturday issue). Pa York 506.309. Clans 169.464 Orchard & Farm 46,236 
figured Gress figures—not used in totals Nash’s Magazine (London) 251,067* 
138 Total 1,587,688 Total 2,487,601 








has tgh-priced circulation in all England 


nea’s Greatest Advertising Unit 
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Ludlow—the direct method 
for display composition— 


The Ludlow isa complete system—direct, 
simple and natural—with which the com- 
positor sets and casts new display type- 
faces in quality slug form. 


It provides an unlimited quantity of 
display lines in always-new typefaces. 
It maintains all the artistry and flexibility 
of single types, without the difficulties and 
limitations of either keyboard or storage 
systems. 


The system consists of Ludlow brass 
matrices, Ludlow composing sticks, 
Ludlow steel matrix cabinets and the 
Ludlow Typograph—a simple automatic 
casting machine. 


Speed is a natural, inherent characteristic 
of the Ludlow. From the setting of the 
easily handled Ludlow brass matrices to 
the making-up of the all-slug form, the 
Ludlow method is direct and simple— 
therefore fast and economical. 


Ludlow typefaces include regular, con- 
densed, bold and extended faces in roman 
and true-cut, unbreakable italic. More 
than two hundred fonts for selection — 
from 12 point all the way up to and in- 
cluding 60 point. 





Ludlow Steel Matrix Cabinet Ludlow Typograph 


Ludlow Typograph Company 
2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 


Eastern Office: World Building, New York City 











LUDLOW QUALITY SLUG COMPOSITION ABOVE 10 PT 
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KANSAS EDITORS WILL 
MEET IN TWO CITIES 


30th Annual Session in Lawrence and 
Kansas City—William Allen White 
and L. N. Flint to Be Chief 
Speakers 


The Kansas City Editorial Association 
will hold sits 30th annual session May 
at Lawrence, Kan., and May 6, in Kansas 
City, Kan. The program includes: 

“Better Advertising—Better Business,” 
C. Rankin, Lawrence: Journal-World. 

“Wages,” H. W. Albright, Western News 
paper Union, Wichita. 

“Better Papers—-Not Cheaper Papers,” Lester 
Combs, Parscns Sun. 

“The Farmer and the Newspaper,” Prof. N. 
A. Crawford, Kansas Agricultural College. 

“Making the Editorial Association of More 
Value to Its Members,” G. L. Caswell, secre- 
tary, Iowa Press Association, Ames, Iowa. 


ROUND TABLE DISCUSSIONS 


Daily Newspapers Jcurnalism Building 
Roy F. Bailey, Salina Journal, presiding 
Weekly Newspapers Frazer Hall 
Drew McLaughlin, Paola Republican, presiding 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON 
“Welcome to Kansas City,” Chancellor E. H. 

Lindley. 

“Advertising Contracts,” C. H. 
Junction City Republic. 

“The Value of a District Association,” 
Fickertt, Nickerson Argosy. 

“Thirty-seven Years in the Harness,” William 
Allen White, Emporia Gazette. 

“Newspaper Making from a Woman’s View- 
point,” Mrs. Charles Browne, Horton Head- 
light Commercial. 

“The Newspaper from the Standpoint of an 
Advertiser,” C. C. Jones, George M. Brown & 
Son State Bank, Augusta. 

“Even Unto the Third Generation,” 
Montgomery, Junction City Union. 

“The Advertising Agency and the Publisher,” 
Henry Schott, Seaman Paper Company. 

“Short Grass Newspapers,” Mrs. J. S. Bird, 
Hays News-Republican. 


FRIDAY EVENING 


Dinner—Lawrence Chamber of Commerce 
Seeing Kansas City, Kan., by Automobile. 
ANNUAL MEETING 
“Historic Wyandotte,” William L. Wood. 

“The Coming of the Kansan,” Carl F. White, 
The Kansas City Kansan. 

“Kansas—the First State to Adopt a Code of 
Ethics—and the Result,” Prof. L. N. Flint, 
Department of Journalism, Kansas University. 

Election of Officers. 

Repcrts of Committees. 

Dinner at Kansas City, Kan., Chamber of 

Commerce 


Paul 


Manley, Jr., 


Earl 


John 


NOVEL SUIT SETTLED 


Montreal Star Wins Litigation After 
10 Years in Courts 


A legal victory for the Montreal Star 
Publishing Company, Ltd., is recorded 
in a judgment handed out on April 25 by 
the Court of Appeal, finally settling 
litigation which has been in progress 
since 1912 between The Star, Lyons Cut 
Rate Drug Stores, Ltd., and Lea Jubin- 
ville, formerly head of the firm, then 
known as Lyons Cut Rate Drug Stores. 

Mrs. Jubinville took action against 
The Star in 1912 for damages, and judg- 
ment was given against her with costs. 
The case was taken to the Court of 
Review, and the judgment confirmed. 
The Star then claimed payment of costs 
from Mrs. Jubinville, and she replied 
that she had nothing with which to pay 
the claim. She stated that she had sold 
her business, run under the name of 
Lyons Cut Rate Drug Store, to the firm 
of Lyons Cut Rate Drug Stores, Ltd. 

The Star seized 45 shares in the latter 
company owned by Mrs. Jubinville, and 
had them sold, raising $202.50 thereby. 
This was not sufficient to meet the bill 
of costs. The Star further claimed that 
Lyons Cut Rate Drug Stores, Ltd., owed 
Mrs. Jubinville $45,000 worth of stock in 
the company, and took action to force 
the company to issue these stocks, so that 
she might be able to pay the full bill of 
costs. 

Dame Jubinville and the company con- 
tested this action, saying that she had 
abandoned her right to any further in- 
terest in the company, some time before 
the judgment was rendered. The Star 
maintained that this abandoning of her 


rights and interests in the company 
fraudulent, and claimed that it thoalt 
be set aside. The Superior Court, hoy. 
ever, held that the abandoning of interest 
in the company was regular, and turned 
down The Star’s petition. 

Against this decision The Star ap. 
pealed, and the Appeal Court, in render. 
ing final judgment, upheld The Star, 
contention, declaring that there wa 
“apparent fraud” in the ceding by Dame 
Jubinville of her interest in the Cut Rate 
Drug Store business. 


ENGRAVING TAX INCREASED 





Canadian Authorities Rule Printey, 
Consumers and Make Tax 3 Per Cent 


Toronto—As some confusion has ex. 
isted as to the rate of sale tax applicable 
in the case of sales of engravings, electro. 
types, etc., by the manufacturers thereof 
to publishers of newspapers, magazine 
and trape papers, as well as to job print. 
ers, the excise authoritics at Ottawa have 
recently issued a ruling, which makes 
the 3 per cent rate effective in these cases, 

Ordinarily sales by manufacturers of 
goods to wholesalers are subject to a tax 
of 1% per cent, and to retailers or con. 
sumers of 3 per cent, and by wholesalers 
to retailers or consumers of 1% per cent 

The point was as to whether the printer 
was to be regarded as a wholesaler or 4 
consumer and the decision is to the ef. 
fect that, for the purposes of the tax, x 
is a consumer. If he re-sells an electry 
or engraving to an advertiser, the sale js 
not subject to any tax, as the sale tax 
does not apply to sale by retailers or 
consumers. 


Toronto Press Club to Celebrate 


Arrangements are being made for a 
reunion of the “old boys” of the origina 
Toronto Press Club. The executive com- 
mittee comprises the following,—Hon. 
President, Sir Thomas White, ex-Min- 
ister uf Finance in the Dominion Govern. 
ment; President, Sir John Willison, 
former editor of the Toronto News; vice- 
presidents, Col. J. A. Currie, Col. J. B 
Maclean; Hon. sec.-treasurer, Edward 
D. McCormack ; executive, Owen Staples, 
F. A. Acland (Kings Printer, Ottawa), 
Thos. McQueen and Robert Simpson. 
Time and place will be announced a 
soon as final plans are completed. 





Lack of Money Stops Wausau Daily 


The Wausau (Wis.) Daily Tribune 
stopped publication Saturday, April 22, 
announcing that it was out of money and 
badly in debt. The Tribune started last 
October, largely backed by socialists. 
Twice previously in its short career it 
threatened to discontinue unless larger 
subscripticns were given it. The com- 
pany claimed that about 900 men and 
women, largely from the working people, 
were stockholders, and these will lose 
practically all they put in, as the plant 
is mortgaged up to its probable selling 
value. 


Lord Atholstan Convalescing 


Lord Atholstan, head of the Montreal 
Star Publishing Company, has now 
sufficiently recovered to be able to leave 
his home. After a brief visit to the 
Star office to attend to such matters as 
required his personal attention, not 
least of which was that of raising the 
salaries of one or two of the staff, his 
Lordship has now proceeded south on 4 
voyage of convalescence. 


Chicago Tribune Renovates 


The interior of the advertising de 
partment of the downtown building of 
the Chicago Tribune has been completely 
done over. Four large display windows 
have been added, with draperies at the 
top. The windows will be used for dis 
play of the Tribune’s Sunday features, 
and are said to be the only ones of theif 
kind in America. The work was done 
under the direction of E. O. Parsons, 
advertising director general, and Wilbur 
Fk. MacFarlane, his assistant. 
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“Service Plus” 


THE NEW SLOGAN OF THE PASSAIC DAILY NEWS 











— 





Our old slogan “Best News, Best Features, such a slogan, such a policy, such ideals would 
Best Advertisements” fits The Passaic Daily lead to broader ideas and even higher ideals. 
News today as it has every day since this paper 
started over forty-four years ago, when The To express our wider vision and more lofty 
Daily News was the only daily paper in its terri- aims and newer branches of service, we adopted 
tory. It is only natural that strict adherence to a new slogan:—“SERVICE PLUS.” 






An example of “Service Plus” 


Daily News fans get “hot off the griddle” 
news from our electric bulletin. 


PAO rae DAILY 


This photograph means more than the installa- every day and during the World Series provide 
tion and operation of a piece of machinery. Any the most up-to-date automatic baseball diamond 
newspaper can have a bulletin board. Anybody bulletin board, on which every play is recorded, 
can draw a crowd—even a circus clown. and supplement this with box scores and full de- 

BUT,—to operate a mechanical device and tails of the game on the electric bulletin, is 
humanize its movements, is “SERVICE PLUS.” “SERVICE PLUS.” 

To pick the best news from the Associated We are so pleased with the manner in which 
Press room, rather than mediocre items, and flash this “Service Plus” idea has appealed to the pub- 
them “hot off the wire” to the crowds on the lic, that we have placed an order for the very 
street, is “SERVICE PLUS.” newest model electric bulletin. We intend to 

To give our readers the best sporting page give even faster and better service. 








“SERVICE PLUS” has created an enviable reader interest. 

This reader interest has built a circulation of more than 10,000 net paid. 

This circulation is founded on confidence. This confidence plus the quality of each issue and the untiring 
SERVICE, are what make the Passaic Daily News the most powerful advertising medium in this wide area popu- 
lated by prosperous, industrious, wide-awake people who will spend their money if convinced of a product’s merits. 

You can win a rich, reliable market by advertising in the “SERVICE PLUS” newspaper ;—the 


S Passaic Daily News 
ie PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Foreign Representative 


R. W. COOKE, 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


R. E. LENT 


General Manager 
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What would you think of the C. P. A. who audited 


your books and failed to check up cash and prove 





Richard Lloyd Jones, 
itor 


bank aceounts? 


It is just as essential that the cash receipts from 
circulation be traced thru the circulation accounts 
receivable ledgers to the general books of the com- 


pany and that all credit postings in the ledgers be 
traced to their source. 


Cash Receipts from Circulation at 
Wholesale have been increased 
from 60 cents per hundred in 
November, 1919, to $1.72 per 
hundred copies in December, 1921. 

































































1919 1920 1921 
a3 ne ant beeeee a gg Rg nn ny — pg ig ey ee 

January 21,410 | $ 4,084.30 19,288 | $ 7,675.63 23,754 | $ 13,086.02 
February 21,172 3,957.86 18,165 6,742.03 24,750 10,503.88 
March 21,376 3,718.89 18,617 8,696.81 27,140 13,338.84 
April 22,042 | 3,784.84 19,395 8,374.95 26,243 12,702.14 
May 22,262 | 3,656.39 19,750 9300.97 26,120 12,886.42 
June 22,292 | 2,363.77 19,959 9,616.03 28,147 13,236.30 
July 21,678 | 3,738.40 20,193 | 9,107.72 25,871 12,995.37 
August 22,925 | 4,337.96 20,491 9,765.16 24,219 | 11,323.25 
September 23,054 | 6,408.87 22,167 | 9 804.92 23,869 | 10,793.88 
October 21,895 | 5,664.64 22,098 | 9,892.68 23,269 | 12,379.32 
November 22,750 | 4,010.54 23,849 | 11,139.67 24,324 12,030.90 
December 20,534 | 5,106.78 23,455 | 11,485.70 24,600 13,091.24 

Totals | $51,833.24 | $111,602.27 $148,367.56 
Total Copies | | 

Sold 8,011,385 | 7,546,554 9,195,080 
Income Per 

Copy Sold 

at Whole- 

sale... .. $.00647 $.01479 $.01614 











No Circulation Audit is Worth Anything unless Cash Receipts are Checked. 


m TULSA TRIBUNE 


Oklahoma’s Newspaper with the Most Substantial Circulation. 
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Inflated circulations make publishers dishonest 
: tradesmen and the sale of advertising space in such 
| | mewspapers constitutes a fraud upon the advertiser. 


Ridiculously low rates to agents and dealers in lieu 
| of return privileges is resort of spineless publishers to 
: maintain inflated circulations. 








| The Tulsa Tribune has demonstrated that it is entirely practical to take a newspaper circulation in a given field that 
| is yielding a very inadequate cash income and turn it over in a course of two years so as to make it yield practically three 
1 times as much cash revenue. In the year 1919 the average daily circulation of 21,950 copies yielded a cash revenue at the 
wholesale rate of $51,833.24, or .00647 cents per copy. 
d 


In November, 1919, the present management purchased the Tulsa Democrat and changed the name to The Tulsa Trib- 
| une. Immediately a sound business policy was outlined to govern the maintenance and development of circulation. During 
the year 1920, the average daily circulation of the Tulsa Tribune was 20,619 copies, but the cash receipts from circulation at 
wholesale rates were $111,602.27, an increase in cash receipts of $59,769.03, or 115%, for an average daily circulation of 1,331 
less than that which yielded only $51,833.24 in the year 1919. The cash income per copy at wholesale rates in 1920 was 
.01479 cents. 

During 1921 the average daily circulation of the Tulsa Tribune was 25,200 copies as compared with 21,950 copies in the 
i} year 1919, a gain of 3,250 copies daily, or about 15%. However, the cash receipts from circulation at wholesale rates for 1921 
were $148,367.56, or a gain of 185%, as compared with 1919. 


Cash receipts per copy at wholesale, 1919, .00647 


> 1920, .01479 


) m = st is sli * 1921, .01614 
i 1920 gain as compared with 1919, .00832—128% 
—_—-* z os 1919, .00967—150% 


The actual increase in circulation revenue between 1919 and 1921 was $96,534.32, or 185%. From this increased revenue 


from circulation 6% was taken to apply to net earnings, leaving $78,534.32 to be expended to improve the newspaper as 
li such. 


——. 








Under the existing policy of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations the Tulsa Tribune is given no higher rating for 
the circulation of 1921, which yielded a cash revenue at the 
wholesale rates of three times as much as the circulation of 
1919. This is obviously an unjust method of auditing be- 
cause it does not take into account the auditing of the cash 
receipts, which is the paramount element, in consideration 
of the auditing of all other businesses on the face of the 
earth. 


There are some newspaper publishers in the United 
States who have for years been conducting their circulation 
departments on a business basis. Such publishers are zeal- 
ous in their efforts to have a complete cash audit in con- 
nection with the audit of circulation volume. Unless the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations comes to do this important 


thing a new Audit Bureau of Circulations will rise up from 
among newspaper publishers who conduct their business 
on a business basis. The purpose of the formation of such 
a Bureau will be that all the cards may be laid on the table 
when newspaper representatives solicit advertising ac- 
counts. 


There are a good many newspapers in this country 
forcing circulation volume by giving ridiculously low rates 
to agents and dealers and “news-butchers” in lieu of return 
privileges. This condition must end if the newspaper in- 
dustry is to relieve itself of the unjust burden constituted 
by tremendous losses in maintaining inflated newspaper 
circulation. But more important still is the fact that in- 
flated circulations make of publishers—dishonest tradesmen 
and constitute a fraud upon the advertisers. 


me “TULSA TRIBUNE 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


G. LOGAN PAYNE Co. 
CHICAGO—DETROIT—ST. LOUIS—LOS ANGELES 


National Representatives 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH, INC. 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON 
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CAN’T FIX ENGRAVING 
SALES PRICES 


Union Interference With Rates to Cus- 
tomers Held Illegal by Appellate 
Court in New York Suit to 
Test Anti-Trust Law 





Interference by members of the photo- 
engravers union with the setting of 
prices by employing engravers was de- 
clared unlawful in a decision rendered 
April 21 by the Appellate Division of 
the New York Supreme Court, uphold- 
ing an injunction secured last year by 
the Standard Engraving Company, Inc., 
restraining Photo Engravers’ Union No. 
1 from declaring a strike in its plant to 
‘enforce the union’s claimed privilege of 
fixing the sale price of engravings. 

Justice Greenbaum, who wrote the de- 
cision, said: 

“The defendants justify their acts on 
the ground that they are within the law. 
It is our opinion that any attempt by 
the defendants to interfere with the man- 
agement of the p.aintiff’s business with 
respect to prices is unlawful.” 

The court states the basis of the suit 
as follows: 

“The New York Photo Engravers Un- 
ion No. 1 established and adopted a mini- 
mum selling base for photo-engravings 
and notified the plaintiff and other mem- 
bers of the Photo Engravers Board of 
Trade of New York of its adoption 
thereof, coupling the notification with a 
further notice that a sale below the above 
so-called minimum seiling base was a 
detriment to members of the union and 
would be stopped by the withdrawal of 
the members of the union from the em- 
ployment of such concerns as sell below 
the so-called minimum base. It also ap- 
pears that some employers disregarded 
the minimum sel.:ing base and that their 
shops were struck by the defendant 
union.” 

Justice Greenbaum referred to the de- 
cision in the Court of General Sessions 
in February, 1916, which held that photo- 
engraving was not a necessity under the 
meaning of the Donnelly Anti-Trust law 
and to the amendment passed last year 
bringing any article of trade or com- 
merce within the scope of the law. The 
plaintiff (Standard Engraving Company) 
conformed to the “minimum selling base” 
until the amendment was passed, but 
thereafter so'd its product at lower prices 
to meet competition of concerns said to 
have sold engraving “secretly and by sur- 
reptitious arrangements with customers” 
below the selling base fixed by the union. 
The Standard Company then notified the 
union that its selling base was illegal and 
thereafter disregarded it, Justice Green- 
baum stated. 

“The motion papers are replete with 
copies of letters and of orders adopted 
by the defendant union in which it was 
stated that violations by the plaintiff 
would subject it to a stoppage of its 
business,” the opinion continued: “It is 
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thus conceded that the defendant union 
is threatening the plaintiff and the mem- 
bers of the Photo-Engravers’ Board of 
Trade of New York with coercive 
measures if they sell their product at 
prices below a minimum scale. Defend- 
ants justify their acts on the ground that 
they are within the law. It being our 
opinion that the Donnelly act is in full 
force and effect, regardless of the uncon- 
stitutional amendment of 1918, it inevit- 
ably follows that any attempt on the part 
of the defendants to interfere with the 
management of the plaintiff’s business 
with respect to prices at which it may 
sell its product is unlawful and in direct 
violation of the statutes.” 

Martin Saxe, who appeared in behalf 
of the Publishers Association of New 
York City as a friend of the court, in 
a statement issued following the decision, 
pointed to Justice Greenbaum’s reference 
to the amendment to the general business 
law, which, the employing photo-engrav- 
ers decided, included their product in its 
anti-trust provisions, with a penalty or 
fine of not more than $1,000, or by not 
more than imprisonment for one year for 
an individual and a fine of not more than 
$20.000 for a corporation. 

The case is regarded as a test of the 
Meyer-Martin bill, passed by the Legis- 
lature in 1921, to prevent employer and 
employe from overcharging the public 
by collusive acts. Mr. Saxe argued that 
the agreement between the union and the 
Photo-Engravers’ Board of Trade is an 
agreement for “creating, establishing and 
maintaining a monopoly in this state, and 
violates Sections 340 and 341 of the Gen- 
eral Business Law.” 


HEARST IN PORTLAND? 


Report He Seeks to Buy Evening and 
Start Sunday Paper 


PorTLAND, Ore., April—With William 
R. Hearst established in the newspaper 
field in every important Pacific Coast 
city except Portland there are persistent 
rumors that he is seeking an entrance 
here. On apparently reliable authority 
it is known that Mr. Hearst has made 
advances to purchase two of the three 
evening papers, the Oregon Journal and 
the Portland Telegram. Both have de- 
clined to sell, or at least to negotiate on 
the terms that have been suggested. 

According to local gossip Mr. Hearst’s 
representatives have been conferring with 
the Portland Telegram for publication 
of a Sunday morning newspaper. The 
Telegram at present does not issue on 
Sunday. The proposal, it is said, is for 
the Telegram to print a Sunday news 
section which would be combined with 
feature sections. that would be shipped to 
Portland from Seatt!'e where Hearst is 
publishing the Post-Intelligencer. It is 
not known authoritatively that these are 
the exact details of the scheme, but there 
appears to be no doubt that some plan 
for cooperative publication by Hearst and 
the Telegram of a Sunday newspaper is 
under consideration. It is proposed to 
call it the Portland American. 














Founded 1799 


Norristown Daily Herald 


FOR OVER A CENTURY 
ONE OF PENNSYLVANIA’S 
GREAT HOME NEWSPAPERS 












RALPH BEAVER STRASSBURGER 
Publisher 
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From time to time for many years it 
has been reported that Mr. Hearst would 
enter the Port:and newspaper field. The 
present reports, however, are more than 
mere rumors, although so far as is known 
nothing definite has come of the negotia- 
tions. 


Buy New York State Daily 


Harry R. Smith, formerly of the Syra- 
cuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard, and Miss 
Katherine Durand have acquired the 
controlling interest of the Canandaigua 
(N. Y.) Daily Messenger. Miss Durand 
has been on the editorial staff of the 
Messenger. Thomas C. Bradley, the re- 
tiring editor of the Messenger, has bought 
a part interest in the Ontario (N. Y.) 
County Times. 


London Wants A. A. C. W. in 1924 


Sir Charles F. Higham and W. S. 
Crawford, with other British advertising 
men are now at work planning—“How 
can we make so attractive a proposition 
that the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World will decide on London as the 
Convention City for 1924?” according to 
William H. Rankin, the New York and 
Chicago advertising agent who represents 
Sir Charles in America. 


Packing the Calendar 


“The Day’s Log” is a daily column re- 
cently added to the Duluth ( Minn.) Her- 
ald. It contains in terse, tabu ated form 
the following information: the weather; 
births; deaths; contagious diseases di- 
vided into columns showing the number 
on hand, new cases, discharged and the 








total; fire alafitis; building permits: », 
ticles of incorporation; estates over $10. 
000; marriage licenses ; divorces Sranted, 
and bankruptcies. In addition, separate 
stories are run in cases of sufficient im. 
portance, 


Drops Suit Againet ‘Shrevepent Journal 


A voluntary non-suit, entered in the 
District Court_at Shreveport in the ac. 
tion of Huey P, Long vs. Journal Pyb. 
lishing Company means that the syit 
against the Shreveport Journal has been 
dismissed at the instance of the com- 
plainant, a member of the Louisiana 
State Public Service Commission, Mr 
Long filed suit against the Journal on 
October 7, 1921, asking for $25,000 dam. 
ages, and claiming that an editorial pub. 
lished on October 5, was libelous and 
caused him humiliation. Prior to the mo. 
tion for non-suit, District Judge J. 
Stephens of Caddo parish had held 
that in the event the plaintiff could prove 
that he had not been prosecuted in an 
action referred to by the editorial, he 
would have a case. This ruling was on an 
exception of no cause of action filed by 
the Journal. 


McMillan Teaching Journalism 
The journalism department of the Ta- 
coma City College conducted by the Y, 
M. C. A. is in charge of Roy A. McMil- 
lan, city editor of the Tacoma News. 
Tribune. 


Frisco Trade Paper Moves 
The Pacific Printer has moved its 
offices to 121 Second street, San Fran. 
cisco. 
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INTO RADIO RESEARCH 











The Detroit News, 


ing the problems 


casting. 


public. 






a broadcasting, first ventured 
\ among American newspapers by 


sored by the leaders in journalism all 
over the country, but few are approach- 


angle of the scientific investigator. 

The Detroit News is not now con- 
tent to be ranked the pioneer in broad- 
It is delving into the science 
of radio, installing new equipment, ex- 
perimenting with new types of appar- 
rtus, building and rebuilding its radio 
laboratory and auditorium. 

The Detroit News has equipped the finest 
Radio Station (WWJ) among the news- 
papers in the country; it arranges its own 

programs and considers its radio service an 
: integral part of its regular duty to the 


is now being spon- 


of radio from the 








of 


average increase 
circulation. 


' For six months eniing March 31, 
| Sunday Edition of The Detroit News shows an 
nearly 10,000 


1922, The 


in net paid 











The Detroit News 


“Always in the Lead” 
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st When a newspaper reaches the point where it gives advertisers a greater percentage of circula- 
= tion—in proportion to population than any other newspaper in the state in which it 
ana is published, is it not time for national advertisers to analyze the facts which 
Mf, . - . . 
on have created such an interesting situation? 
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0 an Prepared for NEWSPAPERDOM by James Robert McCutcheon 
1 by 
OWN in Florida, there is one newspaper that gives to local and Tribune was 20,077 and 33,107 Sundays; as against 11,766 for the next 
National advertisers a paid circulation of 38.3 percent in pro- publication in its field. It must be remembered that the circulation of 
Ta- portion to population—and that newspaper is the Tampa Morn- the Tampa Tribune enables National advertisers to not only cover very 
e Y, ing and Sunday Tribune. The next record following this thoroughly the city of Tampa, but also the Tampa consumer market 
Mil- dominant percentage, is identified with the circulation of the leading zone, as well. 
eWS- newspaper published in the largest city of Florida. The writer has investigated the comparative advertising value of 
The newspaper fellowing the record of the Tampa Tribune, pub- Tampa’s two newspapers through letters and through questionnaire 
lished in Jacksonville, gives to advertisers a percentage of 34.5 percent blanks mailed to local advertisers—and he has done this upon four or 
according to population, five different occasions. Each time an analysis of information, furnished 
“it Sew mempepers te this countie ee to advetinm by Tampa space buyers, proved that the Tampa Tribune is the sort of 
Tan- 


so great a definite volume of strictly paid circulation for 
each one cent per line of advertising cost, as does the 
Tampa Tribune. 


When we consider the wonderful qualities of this newspaper, and 
the success it has had in building gilt-edged circulation and substantial 
volume of clean-cut advertising, it is remarkable to note that the Tribune 
gives to space buyers over 4,000 copies of paid circulation for each one 
cent per line of advertising expenditure. 

To be exact, the number of copies is 4,017 (November figures). 
The next newspaper, published in the Tampa consumer market zone, 
gives to advertisers 2,935 copies for each one cent per line of advertising 
expenditure. 


The statement of the November paid circulation for the Tampa 








family and business newspaper that goes along strictly upon the merits 
of its news value and record of advertising efficiency. And when a news- 
paper does this, it has no difficulty in slamming the advertiser’s cam- 
paign for a home run. 

Considering the indisputable facts quoted above, there can be but 
one National advertiser thought in regard to the Tampa consumer mar- 
ket zone for 1922—and that thought is that all 1922 campaigns, for this 
particular market, must be geared up to Tampa Tribune circulation. All 
National advertising that goes where the circulation of the Tampa 
Tribune goes, is circulated directly into the Tampa consumer market 
upon an economical and efficient basis keep these facts in mind, other- 
wise your schedule for 1922, isn’t going to work out from the viewpoint 
of general efficiency—and that means results in keeping with the Na- 
tional advertiser’s 1922 expectations. 
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STATEMENTS of CIRCULATION of TAMPA DAILY NEWSPAPERS AS MADE TO THE GOVERNMENT “Y 
BY THE PUBLISHERS For Six Months Period Ending April Ist, 1922 











| 

| The Tampa Morning and 
| Sunday Tribune 
| 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP AND CIRCULATION OF THE DAILY AND 
SUNDAY TRIBUNE 


Tampa, Fla., April 1, 1922. 
Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, etc., of Tampa Morning and 
Sunday Tribune, published daily at Tampa, Fla., required by the act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912; Editor, W. F. Stovall, Tampa, Fla.; Managing Editor, R. W. 
Bentley, Tampa, Fla.; Business Managers, W. F. Stovall and J. S. Mims, Tampa, Fla. ; 
Publisher, Tampa Tribune Publishing Company, Tampa, Fla.; Owners, W. F. Stovall, 
distributed through the mails, or otherwise, to paid subscribers dur- 
ing the six months preceding the date of this statement: 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 1st day of April, 1922. 
(Notary Seal) J. S. MIMS, Notary Public. 


Tampa, Fla.; W. 0. Stovall, Tampa, Fla.; J. S. Mims, Tampa, Fla. 
. 
Daily, 21,028; Sunday, 33,223 
(My commission expires March 26, 1924.) 





Average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or 
(Signed) W. F. STOVALL. 











The Tampa Daily Times 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION OF THE TAMPA 
DAILY TIMES. 
STATE OF FLORIDA, 


8 
COUNTY OF HILLSBOROUGH. 

Before me, a notary public in and for the state and — —_ personally ap- 
peared J. L. Brooks, who, having been duly sworn according to he law, deposes and 
says that he is the circulation manager of The Tampa Daily A, and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of his — and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, circulation, ete., of the aforesaid publication for six months ending April 
1, 1922, required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws and Regulations 

1. That the names and addresses of the publishers, editor, managing editor and 
manager are: 

Publisher, D. B. McKay, Tampa, Fla. 

Editor, D. B. McKay, Tampa, Fila. 

Managing Editor, H. C. Slichter, Tampa, Fla. 
General Manager, Chas. G. Mullen, Tampa, Fla. 
2. That the owners owning or holding 1 per cent or more of the total amount of 
“—_ are: D. B. McKay, Tampa, Fla. 


That the average number of copies of each issue of 
pubtication sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, i 
_ “eee during the six months preceding the date shown 
above is 
L. ain 


Goetiation Manager. 
Sworn to at subscribed before me this 4th day of i, 1922. 
(Seal) . M. 


HARKNESS, 
Notary Public. 











L and The Tribune Invites Investigation by Its Advertisers. 





Member Audit Bureau of Circulation; Member Southern Newspaper Publishers’ 


ary; Member Florida Press Association. 
Concentration is the Nation’s Watchword. 


The Circulation books of the Tampa Morning and Sunday Tribune, Consisting of Records of all Kinds, are Open for Inspection 





Association. Member Florida Publishers’ Auxili- 


You can dominate all of South Florida at one cost, by concentrating all of your advertis- 





ing in The Tampa Morning Tribune, the newspaper that covers the field absolutely and unequivocally. 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVE 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 


NEW YORK DETROIT KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS ATLANTA 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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An U nprecedented Recor 


In spite of the general business depression, R. Hoe & Co. sold and installed, during 
1921, more large newspaper presses than in any previous year in the history of the busi- 
ness, thus demonstrating conclusively that QUALITY COUNTS and that the HOE 
PATENTED AUTOMATIC INK PUMP DISTRIBUTION, with which most of 
these machines are equipped, has been accepted as the greatest advance made in news- 
paper press construction since the introduction by R. Hoe & Co. of the Triangular 
Former Folder. 

















HOE NEW MODEL SUPERSPEED OCTUPLE PRESS 


Equipped with the Hoe Patented Automatic Ink Pump Distribution, Solid Steel Plate and Impres- 


sion Cylinders with Roller Bearings, Independent Vertical Shaft Drive for each Unit, Extra Heavy and 
Rigid Construction Throughout, for Great Speed. 


The Speediest and Most Efficient Newspaper 
Press Made 








Hoe Presses Excel Both in Quantity and Quality of Output, as well 
as in Invariable Dependability and Freedom from Paper Wastage; 
they are therefore the Most Economical to Operate and the Most 
Profitable Investment for the Publisher. 
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R. HOl 


504-520 GRAND STRE 





109-112 Borough R 
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f Orders for Hoe Presses 


SOME RECENT HOE ORDERS 





NEW PLANTS 
PR PN - Eo aivin vince ciidacusccdnaccivensacaddesdsiocs 12 Superspeed Sextuple Machines. 
Also 1—20-Cylinder Multi-Color Machine 
New York Tribune. atceicataaminnenaiae Pee eee eee 4 Heavy Design Unit-Type Octuples 


7-ROLL AND DOUBLE SEXTUPLE MACHINES 


Reh FE WR oaks in Sx tks xack tusccdnvescdzennncesenteaics 1 Heavy Des‘gn 7-Roll Unit-Type Machine. 
Also 1—12-Cylinder Multi-Color Machine. 


Hearst Publications 


DECUPLE AND OCTUPLE MACHINES 


i dding snbeishsaakanbianadensis Gd ....10 Universal-Unit Double Sextuple Machines 


I SEED" i.k.4 as dag dcdudavebsantnaceureseeae 9 Superspeed Decuple Machines 
PEEL. So xandibbetaunssdenecitenaddedsacabencdesveunecsia ....2 Superspeed Decuple Machines 
Baltimore Sun LAdehnihtneeivcteecentetendashiatNededwuncdumaduma 1 Heavy Design Decuple Unit-Type Machine 
Se CEs J5 veep acsinussussadindeeinpbudaaes caeuen sede 2 Superspeed Octuple Machines 


Richmond News Leader 
Atlanta Constitution 
Dayton Journal .. 
New Bedford Standard............. 
E. Hulton & Co., Ltd 
Osaka Asahi Shimbun... 
oS | EE ee ee 


..2 Superspeed Octuple Machines 


1 Superspeed Octuple Machine 
1 Octuple Machine 





1 Heavy Design Unit Type Octuple Machine 
..1 Straight Line Octuple Machine 


se aGnuadsuceénetvatuseobunedeensaeadeneee 1 Superspeed Octuple Machine with 8 Folders 
sicwonuemdctaneamnene .1 Heavy Design 4-Unit Octuple Machine with 8 Folders 


Also 1 Heavy Design 2-Unit Octuple Machine with 4 Folders 


SEXTUPLE MACHINES 


Brooklyn Daily Eagle.... 2 Superspeed Machines 
Brooklyn Daily Times 
Asheville Citizen 
Hartford Courant 
Manchester Union-Leader ..........-. 
Me 2, SE as Oe 
Toronto Telegram .. Hate danedhccdedsctedhscankecgiebans 1 Superspeed Machine 
Wnty MOMMY QUES QBN. 5 oo c5scs. cece ccnsccnecncoccdecdvace, 1 Unit-Type Machine 
Excelsior, Mexico City............. wisshhkiieiodthbasnevis ....+..1 Right-Angle Machine 
I iosiniccncine<scinsanscntesncaccducnendencuseeueacs 3 Machines 


SMALLER ROTARY PRESSES 


The Brantford Expositor........ ‘ 2: caaiiabbicadcedalenthdaiouint dee 1—40-Page Simplex Machire 
ee sock cvausenabacedaesessecnensdeducgae 1—40-Page Machine 
Amsterdam (De.) Telegraaf................... hrembewea ..«sese.1—4-Roll Machine 
EY SE dniensicesddeuchénen cbnccndbesatuaneesattedebabas 1—4-Roll Machine 

Comm: Mmammimer on... cc ccccccces eee 1—4-Roll Machine 

Beston Transcript ............. ..1 Superspeed Quadruple 
BU TO PROD. once cccccncccccccs 
Ce Oy GIy 6 6. ike ccvcacacsccescce 
eee 
Hobart, Tasmania went 
Kentish Mercury ... ; 

Los Angeles MMMM. c5.cockaccvis 
Smith’s Weekly, Australia............... 
East St. Lou's Daily Journal......... ..1 Quadruple Machine 
London Morning Post............. sess Quadruple Machine 
Meriden Journal ‘ 1 Quadruple Machine 
Wilkes-Barre Sunday Independent. 1 Quadruple Machine 
Helena Independent ... 1—24-Page Machine 

Dublin Irish Independent. ....1+3-Roll Machine 

Shanghai Shun Pao............. a 1—24-Page Machine 
Danbury News ... - 1—24-Page Simplex Machine 
Westchester (Pa.) News. ...1—24-Page Simplex Machine 
Fall River Independent. ..1—20-Page Machine 
Glasgow Herald . 1—2-Roll Machine 
North-Eastern Gazette ... 1—2-Roll Machine 

ee ee 2s 5 a nc arcenindian ak candaeducheacmunen 1—16-Page Machine 


1 Right-Angle Machine 
..1 X-Pattern Machine 





1 Quadruple Machine 
1 Right Angle Machine 
1 Quadruple Machine 
..1 Quadruple Machine 












1 Heavy Design Unit-Type Machine 


patvuankeawwuesuds ms ...l1 Heavy Design Unit-Type Machine 


Ra Heavy Design 2-Unit Machine 
..1 Heavy Design Unit-Type Quadruple 


..1 Heavy Design Unit-Type Quadruple 


Szabadsag Printing Co Sighs dbGdn an eecnskadiondanatamdiaeiaean 1—16-Page Simplex Machine 
South Wales Argus, Ltd.. Jade Gaddides nls bbc wekuaks -«seeeee.1—2-Roll Machine 
SY ts I van kin tine ds gas éhenees eatdevedekacchscdhtWandndiedenen 3 Octuple Decks 
Rochester Democrat-Chronicle .................... idhidaacka buen nae 1 Superspeed Octuple Deck 
Oakland Post-Enquirer ...... ppudanaqat Gtues bald beueacdaaee teadad 1 Sextuple Deck 
Springfield State-Register KascheVans’onratiddseduusencnaeeaadavesd 1 Sextuple Deck 
Sy SY I dn bs ann bn ddvedv deed cuvastecss aedsndceleacine 1 Quadruple Deck 
NE SI vb dad ivnndcccncsidencrncuscdatncesdventubiat 1—16-Page Deck 
Ra TEE Gl SN icon cnccavassaucadcadéasccoasasedrsocane 1—16-Page Deck 
BEC, VaR BeBRiscccccciccccces wimwinn doxmbededecenbacis .+eeseee.1—8-Page Simplex Deck 
Richmond County MPMI sc ocskacesdersicneestinn hencshen 1—8-Page Deck 

MAGAZINE, INTAGLIO AND COLOR PRESSES 
Cy ee: GO. |. as cis cdndeh dedaudwecnedcnsbacealacetenshdaueet 35—32-Page Magazine Machines 
Hearst Publications .... oka reaunamites wake masneteithesad dacen 7—20-Cylinder Multi-Color Machines 
Hearst Publications .. scienemanmeiaenneenes vtibetmheeexeed 1—12-Cylinder Multi-Color Machine 
Philadeiphia Public Ledger. peobsudveenndteeeteeedsuariscavanusddataas 1—20-Cyl'nder Multi-Color Machine 
DT ND 4 fn ona chks cit ad bdghauctodbuvicdenbadieenceuesetaled 1—12-Cylinder Multi-Color Machine 
Los Angeles Times- ‘Mirror. htianes tidisaenwaaietdtdadadhwnkdwalan 1—12-Cylinder Multi-Color Machine 
London Amalgamated Press a ewederdsvedecesecceseeseuecedu oiletamnny Giminn==n:: =n 
EE aa Ciba cin'iec cxvthcccasicacecauderendguetebhaccnenh 1—144-Page Electrotype Machine 
SE Ge) Basen dds dancekeycisecuscudabbacedentdecsapadauarebebe 2—96-Page Presses 
Lowell Courier-Citizen wake itt N wenden eee ues aarenead ied 1 Rotary Electrotype Machine 
ee ee SE OO. 6 cnnaedccnrcevececcaceneesqciuacescuusaune 1—20-Page Magazine Addition 


Art Gravure Corporation judd gahoecaesbwagedende dk kiedenaasen 2 Intaglio Machines 

Les Angeles Examiner wee 1—4-Unit Intaglio Press 
Bradbury-Agnew Company ..1 Retary Magazine Machine 
London Punch ..1 Rotary Magazine Machine 
Temple Press, Ltd.. 1 Rotary Magazine Machine 





Gulab Singh & Sens . Pies ; actdctaceducetusenaddcdeneten 1 Rotary Magazine Machine 


CO 


EW YORK CITY 
‘DON, S.E.1, ENG. 


7 Water Street, BOSTON 
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TRIES NEWSPAPER ADS; 
SALES GROW 


Fuller Brush Company Formerly 
Limited to Magazines, Now 
Has 75 Campaigns In 
Daily Papers 





While the Fuller Brush Company 
has advertised more or less ex- 
tensively in national magazines in- 
cluding the Ladies’ Home Journal and 
Good Housekeeping Magazine the past 
several years, and more lately in the 
Saturday Evening Post, it is only within 
the past several months that a really 
elaborate and aggressive advertising 
campaign has been carried on in the 
newspapers of the country. The success 
of this advertising has reflected ma- 
terially in rising sales totals according 
to Everett Smith, the company’s adver- 
tising manager. In fact, in innumerable 
instances the reflection has been direct, 
as the stimulation of sales has been very 
noticeable in territories where the cam- 
paigns have been carried on. 

In recently discussing the advertising 
plans and policies of the Fuller Brush 
Company, Mr. Fuller, said, “The excep- 
tional growth of our company rests not 
only upon the success of our advertising 
policy, but also upon the splendid sales 
organization that we have built. This 
sales organization now embodies a total 
of over 3,500 men operating from more 
than 200 branch offices. 

“At the present time we are running 
close to seventy-five newspaper cam- 
paigns in various sections of the country 
and Canada. Very nearly all of these 
consist of five insertions. The majority 
of them are composed of three full-page 
ads and 980 line announcements. Others 
include several 168 line announcements. 
In addition, a great number of classified 
advertisements are run in an effort to 
increase membership of the sales organ- 
ization.” 

That the policy of using the press of 
the country for sales promotion adver- 
tising will be one of permanency is very 
evident, as much success is already at- 
tributed to it. In all probability the 
number will be increased instead of 
decreased. It is the ultimate plan of the 
company to carry on newspaper advertis- 
ing in every city where a branch office 
is established. This goal will, of course, 
not be reached this year, but it is the 
aim to expand as rapidly as conditions 
justify. 

It is interesting to pass briefly over 
the phenomenal growth of the Fuller 
Brush Company. About fifteen years 
ago, Alfred C. Fuller,—president of the 
company, then a lad about twenty-one— 
left his home in Grand Pre, Nova Scotia, 
and made his way to Boston. He tried 
several jobs but was unsuccessful in 
holding them for a very lengthy period. 
Deciding that he would have no luck 
working for other people, he planned 
to start a business of his own. On a 
capital of less than $400, he started a 


THREE-MAGAZINE 


INTERTYPE 


ALL magazines 
easily removable 
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little brush business in the cellar of his 
sister’s home in Somerville, a suburb of 
Boston. In 1910, five years later, his 
business had crept up to the annual total 
of $20,000. Today that business regis- 
ters five hundred times as great as it did 
twelve years ago. Last year’s sales 
aggregated $10,000,000. 


Paper Starts Garden Contest 


The San Francisco Chronicle has 
launched a campaign to make San Fran- 
cisco a flower garden city. It is offering 
three classes of prizes, with three prizes 
in each of classes. These classes are 
front yard gardens, back yard gardens, 
and window boxes. Professional gard- 
eners and homes employing gardeners 
are disqualified. 


Attaway Heads Shreveport Journal 


The Shreveport Journal Company 
elected as its new president Douglas At- 
taway, formerly secretary, who is its 
principal stockholder. Dolph G. Frantz, 
managing editor, was elected secretary. 
Other members of the Journal’s official 
family are: B. W. Marston, oil man 
and planter, who is also president of the 
Caddo Parish School Board, vice-presi- 
dent; J. Homar Jordan, vice-president of 
the First National Bank, treasurer; and 
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A. L. Williams, brother of the Temple 
and Maxia (Tex.) publisher, E. K. Will- 
iams, who is its associate editor, in 
charge of telegraph and state news. 


Lampman Cuts Tour Short 


The Portland Oregonian has received 
a cablegram from Ben Hur Lampman, its 
correspondent who had begun a trip 
around the world, that he will start home 
the last of April from Shanghai. Mr. 
Lampman started out to circle the globe 
with Julius L. Meier, president of Port- 
land’s 1925 exposition. In his cablegram 
Mr. Lampman does not explain his 
change in plans. It is believed, how- 
ever, that he concluded the journey 
would take too much time, as the party 
is now about a month behind its schedule. 





Radio for Spokane Chronicle 


The Spokane Chronicle has applied for 
a radio license and is preparing to install 
a broadcasting station. 


Finds Two a Crowd in Winona 


The Winona (Minn.) Morning Leader 
announced suspension of publication at 
once in a signed statement on its front 
page which states that the city has not 
room for two daily newspapers. The 





other paper, The Republican- 
evening, has been published in ye, 
since 1855. The Leader was the an 
morning paper published in Soy 7 
Minnesota and was established Oct 
12, 1921, by Emil Leicht, publisher of 
number of German weeklies, , 


Buys Into Iowa Daily 


S. E. Carrell of Iowa City has pur 
chased the interest of C. E. Warick ig 
the Keokuk (Iowa) Gate City, p R 
Finlay will continue as_ president ‘and 
general manager of the Gate City anj 
Mr. Carrell will be vice-president anj 
secretary. Dale E. Carrell, managj 
editor of the Iowa City Press-Citizen 
and Clarence C. Carrell, both sons of ¢ 
E. Carrell, are expected eventually to 
become the managing editor and the bus. 
ness manager, respectively, of the Gat 
City. 


New Oklahoma Daily Starts 


The first issue of the Bristow (Okla) 
Daily Record, an 8-page afternoon news. 
paper, was published April 24. It car. 
ries an Associated Press service anj 
aims to specialize on local news of Bris. 
tow and community. The paper is pub. 
lished by the Bristow Record Compan; 
of which L. M. Nichols is president, — 
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Good Business in New 


All the Boston papers gained during 
quarter of 1922. The best record 


was made by the 


Boston Evening Cransrript 


Its gain in total advertising was 12%—the 
largest of any paper. 


Its gain in National advertising was 29%— 
again the largest. 


Its gain in Classified advertising was 13%— 
the largest of the established Classified mediums. 


In total of all advertising the Transcript is first 
among strictly evening Boston papers. 


In total of Classified advertising the 
Transcript is first among weekday papers, and 
second including seven-day papers. 


The Transcript was the only daily that made 
a gain in circulation for the past six months over 
the corresponding period a year ago. 


The fact that the Transcript has been pub- 
lished with the same high ideals, and by the same 
family, for almost a hundred years, has given the 
Transcript a great hold on Boston. 





CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 


National Advertising Representatives 


NEW YORK 


England 


the first 


BOSTON 
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Post-Dispatch ONLY St. Louis 
Newspaper toGain in Circulation 


Semi annual 1 stateme, ats Of circulation of all daily newspapers are required by the United States 
Government. These sworn statements are made April | and October |, and cover the daily or 
the daily and Sunday average met paid circulation for the six months previous to each date. The 
figures for the St. Louis newspapers for the six months ending April 1, 1922, are as lollows 


POST-DISPATCH - - 191,553 
Globe-Democrat - - 179,705 
The Star = ~~ - 95,697 
The Times +--+ 47856 


Post-Dispat i 
Faeanteans-osyeondimy ovatus 
Globe-Democrat Lost 15,265 


The Star Lost 6,086 The Times Lost 1,231 


For the last month of tne period, Marcn, 1922, the average net 
ewe paid circulation of the POST-DISPATCH was 


203,304 Pte 





Sunday Circulation Now EXCEEDS 


400,000 


POST-DISPATCH FIRST IN ST. LOUIS 




















Reproduction of a Page Advertisement from the POST-DISPATCH 




















The Symmetrical Structure 
of aGreat Newspaper 


FIRST i 


n News and Features 
in St.Louis 


Day after day, week after week and month after month the daily POST-DISPATCH 
prints far more news and features than any other St. Louis daily newspaper—morning 
or evening. The natural result of this superior and unapproached service to daily news- 
paper readers has made the POST-DISPATCH :— 


Fiest in Circulation 
in St.Louis 


To achieve first place in St. Louis circulation is an accomplishment of considerable 
magnitude. To HOLD first place year after year is an even greater achievement—the 
accomplishment of which has enabled advertisers, season after season and year after 
year, to profit by concentrating their advertising in the POST-DISPATCH. Logically. 
therefore, the POST-DISPATCH is:— 


Firstin Advertising 


in St.Louis 


The POST-DISPATCH regularly carries far more paid advertising than any other St. 
Louis newspaper—morning or evening—daily or Sunday—and alone frequently car- 
ries far more paid advertising than ALL OTHER St. Louis newspapers—morning and 


evening, daily and Sunday COMBINED. 


POST-DISPATCH-FIRST IN ST.LOUIS. 


The Position Held by the POST-DISPATCH in St. Louis Is Probably Unparalleled by 


Any Other Newspaper in Any Other City in America. 
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WATERLOO COURIER BUYS NEW HOME 




















HE Waterloo 


(Iowa) 
Courier has bought the building at 
corner of Park avenue and Commercial 


Evening 


street, Waterloo, for a home for the 
paper and expects to move into the new 
quarters early in the Fall. This build- 
ing which is but half a block from the 
present location of the Evening Courier 
will give the paper about one-third more 
space. 

The building is 80 feet by 130 feet and 
there are alleys at the side and rear of 


the building giving light on all four 
sides. The new quarters which are built 
of steel and concrete and faced with 
white glazed brick, has a basement with 
a 12 foot ceiling, and two floors with 18 
foot ceiling. Under the sidewalks are 
ample paper storage vaults. J. G. Rals- 
ton is the architect of this new $100,000 
home. In 1903 the Evening Courier, 
which is 63 years old, built the present 
home of the paper which it will leave 
to occupy this new one. 











Dog Answers Radio Name 


A novel advertising medium is being 
utilized by the Tacoma Ledger in con- 
nection with its radiophone broadcasting 
station. It consists of a miniature dog- 
kennel from which a toy dog will b: 
forth at a call of “Rex.” Vibrations of 
the human voice are sufficient to release 
the mechanism holding the spring on the 
door. 





Gets Bulletins by Radiophone 


The Terrell (Tex.) Tribune has in- 
stalled a radiophone receiving set. The 
weather report and condition of the roads 
news are received and bulletined each 
noon. Baseball results come in at 7 p. m. 
and are also bulletined. These are fol- 


lowed by the Dallas police flash of num- 
bers of stolen automobiles, missing peo- 
ple, and persons wanted by the police. 
After this office is turned over to visitors 
who come in to hear the amusement pro- 
gram broadcasted by Denver, Fort 
Worth, Dallas, and other cities. 





Japanese Press Bill Defeated 

Toxo, April 19.—The defeat of the 
“dangerous thoughts” bill in the Japanese 
Parliament has been a great political vic- 
tory for Japanese newspapers. The bill 
would have sent to jail for seven years 
any one who had thought, was thinking, 
or might in the future think “dangerous 
thoughts”—in other words, propaganda 
against the Government. It applied to 








Radio (3 a week)........<.. 
Weekly Fashion Page........ 
Handicraft in the Home 


Hints for the Motorist 
Us Kids (the new 6-col. strip) 


Noozie, the Sunshine Kid 
Daily Puzzles and Jingles 
Weekly House Plans......... 
Lessons in Baseball.......... 
Lessons in Boxing 
Useful Bird Citizens 
Classified Promotion Series 

The Ad-route (house organ) 


oe 


If attending the Convention, be sure to drop 
in Room 141. 


FEATURES 


{ete eiae cae end By Chapman 
So lawaas seccisece By Joel Feder 
eal By Alice U. Fewell 


Daily Fashion Hints.......... 


ectsetnsnneaheeee By O'Neill 


Daily Comic Cartoon (3-col.)................... By Hanny 


Pe re By Wellman 
er. By Charles S. Sedgwick 
(ixaweeneee By J. B. Sheridan 
(Aatee nae By Spike Webb 


TRUE By W.S. Ball 


errr By Mabel Whitney 
eee By Albert L. Clough 


Tore rT er Tee eT By Hop 


» ele By J. Hammond Brown 
ere Pere By T. R. Longcope 


& Publisher 


Also Weekly Camera News, Children’s and Feature Pages; 
Daily 1-col. Comics and Portraits. 


Proofs, prices and sample mats 
with pleasure on request. 
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the past and the future just as much as 
to the present. It is the first time a con- 
certed press demand has shown direct 
and positive effect in Parliament. 


Delivered Papers by Boats 


Boats had to be used to deliver the 
3eardstown (Ill.) Illinoisan-Star during 
the recent flood of the Illinois river. The 
entire town was under water and a foot 
of water stood on the first floor of the 
1ewspaper plant but the paper was printed 
just the same. Railroad trains were 
washed out and only St. Louis and 
Springfield papers reached Beardstown. 
These were delivered by boats or brought 
from news stands which could be reached 
in hip boots. 


Ad Agent Bankrupt 


William McLeod, proprietor of an ad- 
vertising service of Rochester, N. Y., has 
filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
in the U. S. District Court at Buffalo 
listing assets of $743.42 and liabilities of 
$6,097.47. 


Conn Leaves for Japan 


Edward Conn, who has conducted the 
Foreign Affairs News Service in Wash- 
ington for several years, has disposed of 
his interest in the service to accept the 





editorship of the Tokyo Times, a 
afternoon English-language NEWspaper, 


Newspaper Radio Program Begun 


Radio broadcasting was started by the 
Minneapolis Journal April 19. The sg. 
tion is installed upon the roof of Rag: 
son Hotel. Its call is WBAD. Teh 
Journal has ordered a complete Westing. 
house broadcasting equipment which wih 
be installed by Fall. ; 


Sells Daily Wireless Paper 
Eddie Hill, editor of the Tacom 
(Wash.) Daily Wireless, sold his inte, 
est in the newspaper April 16 to his part. 
ner D, E. Miller, who acted as circul. 
tion manager. Hill will go to Portlan § 


Becomes a Weekly Again 


The Chisholm (Minn.) Tribune-He. 
ald has suspended as a daily and has p. 
sumed as a weekly. The paper change: 
to a daily on Nov. 27, 1921. Accordig 
to William B. Brown, the publisher, gg. 
pension is only temporary. 





Moves Into New Home 


The Fredonia (N. Y.) Censor, whic 
has been published for more than jf 
years, has moved to a new building, 








| ful selling plan 
worth-while results. 


A Merchandising Service 
Attuned to 1922 Selling 
Conditions, 


T TAKES a resolute, aggressive, purpose- 


with a new product to put into a profitable 
place in this market can command the aid 
and counsel of our Merchandising Service 
Department, first to make his initial sur- 
vey of this market—a market that is the 
logical entering wedge to Pacific Coast 
distribution, and, thereafter, to pave the 
way for actual distribution. 


= 


these days to effect 
The manufacturer 





Behind and beyond four full years of de- 
velopment of this service, stands an in- 
tangible but very real asset to the advertiser 
entering this field in the eminence of The 
Chronicle as an institution, an institution 
that has come up and on with the metropo- 
lis through fifty-seven eventful vears. 


San Francisco Chronicle 
M. H. de YOUNG 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co. 








| 213-215 GUILFORD AVE. 


The International Syndicate 


Catering to your feature needs since 1899 


BALTIMORE, MD. | 

















National Advertising Representatives 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Harris Trust Building, Chicago 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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6 Months of Progress 


In Cireulation 
and Advertising 


Government (P. O.) Circulation Statements for 6 months ending March 31, 1922 
(6 months’ average), show 


The Washington Times 


TRE NATO KMALIDATY 








WASHINGTON, D. C. 
S d in Daily Circulati a eee 
econd in Daily Circulation wi 66,21 2 


At 3e a copy against le and 2c competition 
An increase over previous 6 months’ average of 1,537 
First in Sunday circulation with . . . . . 
109,046 


At 10c a copy against 5¢ competition 


An Increase over previous 6 months’ average of 10,463 


In a field of 4 newspapers, 2 morning, 2 evening, 4 Sunday 


Over 66,000 daily and over 110,000 Sunday now guaranteed. 


Indicating Advertising Progress 


Not going back to ancient history 


During the month of March alone, The Washington Times, in total lineage over 
February of this year, after absorbing losses in help wanted and similar classified 


which were practically universal among papers everywhere. 166, 381 ij 


GEE «es sucha 45.00 wet eee a eee Ines 
In National Advertising lineage alone, in March cessiies . 
March of last year, The Times GAINED .............. 72,288 lines 


During the Automotive Show— March 25 to April 1, incl.. A 
The Times led all Washington papers with............ 42,852 lines 


of automotive advertising 
Score for Automotive Show editions Sunday, March 26, alone 


Times 25,102 lines 


Second paper, 19,814; third, 19,753; fourth, 10,236 


The Washington Times, rightfully, must be one of two papers to be used in your 
next schedule for Washington, D. C. 











G. LOGAN PAYNE, Publisher and General Manager 


National Advertising Representatives 


G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH 


Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Los Angeles New York, Boston 
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ANOTHER DAILY JOINS 
CENTENARIAN CLASS 


Sandusky Register Completed Hundred 
Years of Life April 24, Founder 
Taught Horace Greeley the 
Printing Trade 





The Sandusky (Ohio) Register ob- 


served the 100th anniversary of the 
founding of the paper April 24. Con- 
gratulatory mes- 
sages were re- 


ceived from Pres- 
ident Harding, 
newspaper men, 
and other promi- 
nent people. The 
Register was 
started as the 
Sandusky 
Clarion, April 24, 
1822, as a Whig 
paper, by David 
Campbell, who 
had owned the 
printing office at 
East Poultney, 
Vt., where Hor- 
ace Greeley worked for him as an ap- 
prentice. 

General Isaac Foster Mack bought the 
paper, April 1, 1869, and changed the 
name to the Register. Owners and pub- 
lishers of the paper between Campbell 
and Mack were Henry D. Cooke, a rela- 
tive of Jay Cooke, Civil War time finan- 
cier; Clark Waggoner, well remembered 
as writer of editorials that “cut and 
burned.” 

During the fall of 1870 the late John 
T. Mack became associated with his 
brother in the conduct of the Register 
and in 1874 acquired a half interest. The 
widow and children of John T. Mack 
now own the paper, Egbert H. Mack, a 
son, being editor, and John T. Mack, an- 
other son, secretary-treasurer. 

The occasion was marked by an in- 
formal celebration by the owners, publish- 
ers and employes and their friends. 





Joun T. Mack 


PLAN BIG “AFFILIATION” MEETING 


Committees Announced for Cleveland 
Session, May 26-27 


Committees to arrange for the Adver- 
tising Affiliation convention in Cleveland, 
May 26 and 27, have been announced by 
Allard Smith, chairman of the executive 
committee having charge of the meeting. 
Mr. Smith is also president of the Cleve- 
land Advertising Club. The member 
clubs of the affiliation are in Hamilton, 
Ont., Buffalo, Rochester, Canton, Toledo 
and Cleveland. The committees are: 

Executive committee-—Allard Smith, chair- 
man; S. A. Weissenburger, Warren C. Platt, 
C. W. Mears, L. G. Dickey. 

Advance promotion and publicity—Carl K. 
Matson, chairman; P. W. McLean, Ira O. Hoff- 
man, Charles L. Archbold, Donald C. Dough- 
erty, J. W. Huntoon, T. F. McDonald. 

Finance—Jay Iglauer, chairman; L. E. 
Honeywell, Edwin Baxter, Louis C. West. 

Transpertation and accommodation—H. H. 
Edmonds, chairman; Warner M. Bateman, J. 
Jaster, Jr., E. C. Toy, L. G. Dickey. 

Local promotion—W. J. Raddatz, chairman; 
E. J. Leicht, R. T. F. Harding, G. M. Dear. 

. Van 


R. B. Curtiss, J. H. Coulston, H. 
Allen. 

Reception and  entertainment—Frank M. 
Strock, chairman; W. T. Higbee, Will S. Gil- 
bert, J. M. Harter, A. H. Madigan, 5. & 
Wilson, H. A. Smith, Allan Ernst, J. H. 
Harris, E. S. Goldstein. 

Speakers and sessions—T. V. Hendricks, 
chairman; Tim Thrift, F. G. James, A. C. 


Rogers, L. W. Ellis, L. E. Honeywell. 

Exhibit—C. W. Poe, chairman; P. C. Han- 
derson, C. F. Lezius, R. Van Bergen, J. A. 
Kerr, Henry Turner Bailey. 


THIRTY-WORD ADS GET ANSWERS 


—e 


Bellingham, Wash., Real Estate Asso- 
ciation Uses Weekly Papers 


The value of weekly newspaper adver- 
tising is being tested by the Bellingham 
(Wash.) Real Estate Association. Under 
the name of the Whatcom County Civic 
Bureau, it is spending $500 placing 30- 
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word advertisements in 35 weeklies in 
Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Kansas. 

Fred O. Peters, secretary of the asso- 
ciation says that good results have been 
obtained and that it will extend it adver- 
tising among weeklies. Numerous in- 
quiries from its classified advertisments 
have been received and until members of 
the bureau can reply to the quiries, 
copies of the Sunday Bellingham Reveille 
are mailed to them. This is followed 
up with circulars and personal letters. 


N. Y. AD CLUB SITE SELECTED 


Premises at 2-8 West 46th Street to Be 
Purchased for Home 


A special, full membership meeting of 
the Advertising Club of New York was 
called for April 27th for the purpose of 
authorizing the execution of a contract 
for the purchase of premises at 2, 4, 6 
and 8 West 46th Street and the erection 
thereon of a $1,200,000 club house. The 
cost of the site is estimated at $600,000, 
making the total price of property and 
improvements $1,800,000, as was told in 
Epitor & PuBLISHER last week directors 
have approved the plans for financing the 
project, submitted by one of New York's 
largest building finance _ institutions. 
George Ethridge, president of the Eth- 








for 1922 


April 29, 


ridge Association of Artists, has been 
appointed by the directors as the club’s 
representative on the building corporation 
for the formation of which plans for 
financing the project provide. 





Paper for War Officers 


A new periodical, the first issue of 
which is promised for the beginning of 
July, will be the Journal of the United 
Service of Institute of Saskatchewan, a 
professional organization of officers of 
the regular and auxiliary forces of Mili- 
tary District No. 12. For circulation it 
will depend on officers, past and pres- 
ent, not only of the Canadian forces but 
also of the British army who have set- 
tled in Canada in large numbers since 
demobilization. 





GATHERED AT RANDOM 











T ENRY WATTERSON, editor of the 

Louisville Courier-Journal, was one 
of a group of newspaper men who, dur- 
ing a convention of that fraternity, were 
one afternoon talking of typographical 
errors. Said he: “While I’ve heard of 
a great many funny typographical breaks 
in my time, about the oddest and most 


EDWARD A. DICKSON 


__Uashagies 





Under its present management, the growth of the Los Angeles Evening Express during 
three years ending February 28th, 1922, has been constant and remarkable. 


Average Daily Circulation 


For 12 Months ending March 31, 1920 
For 12 Months ending March 31, 1921 
For 12 Months ending March 31, 1922 73,399 


Daily average for six months ending March 31, 1922 


79,775 


Daily Average for Month March, 1922 


85,661 


THE ASSOCIATED PRESS NEWS SERVICE 


> ‘i 55 Manager | 
= | 


humorous transposition of types the 
ever came to my observation was that ; 
a New York paper some years ago, 
paper used to print its shipping News oy 
the same page with the obituaries, In. 
agine the glee with which its yr, 
found the captions changed one morning 
a long list of respectable names hein, 
set forth under the marine head, “Pag 
Through Hell Gate Yesterday,”"—Ty 
Ohio Newspaper. ; 

S. 


“MAKE IT KNOWN” 


When the cave man started drawing 
On his little bits of bone, 

He _ was tell'ng someone something 
He was making something known 

And it’s rather more than likely — 
He was trying to arrange 

To dispose of, say, a stone axe 
And get something in exchange, 


When the next man started writing 
On his little bits of clay 
He was diShing up the story 
In a diff’rent kind of way, 
And it’s rather more than likely 
He was trying to describe 
The advantages of dealing 
Wiih a member of his tribe. 


They were element’ry people 
With an element’ry plan, 
But they laid a geod foundation 
For the modern business man; 
And it’s rather more than likely, 
If you try the self-same way, 
You'll be selling out tomorrow 
What you advertise today, 
Roger Banwell in “The Organiser” 


ft 


F. W. KELLOGG | 


Business 


| 
| 
! 


the 


51,249 
55,225 











First in- America 


Los Angeles Evening Express in 1921 published 13,357,988 lines of paid local 
advertising, a greater volume than any other 6-day evening newspaper in Amer- 
ica, and 53% more than its nearest Los Angeles evening competitor. 








First Three Months of 1922 


Los Angeles Evening Express carried 119,028 more lines of local dis- 
play advertising than 


its nearest Los Angeles 


Reader confidence and esteem, strength and popularity as a home and family newspaper, concentra- 
tion of distribution and readers of purchasing ability are some of the factors that make the Evening 
Express the most productive medium in Los Angeles. 


Fastest Growing Newspaper in America 


Circulation verified annually by the Audit Bureau of Circulations, the greatest investigating organization of its kind in the 


United States. 


evening competitor. 
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Gone Forever’’ Broadcast This On Your Radio’ By A. Posen 








——— 








AT CAST I'VE GOT 
A COMIC THAT YOU 
CAN'T REVILE! 




















['vVE NEVER SEEN 
A COMIC THAT COULD 
MAKE ME SMILE 

















Con entusiasmo > 
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— 
I FACT WE HAVEN'T 
RUN "EM IN) THE 











THEM DAYS IS 
GONE Forever!! 









LONGEST WHILE — 

















at last a NEW idea in comics 


—done in rhyme 
—Set to music 


less than 3 months old, 
already appearing in 


Including— 


Chicago Tribune 


Detroit News 
St. Louis Times 


New Orleans Item 


Etc., Etc. 





Raggedy Ann 
23 New Stories 


Casey, The Cop 





Ask us about 


Crown Prince Memoirs 
To be released May 3 


(Read it in today’s Sun) 
by 23 Great Authors (starts June 11) 


(See Philadelphia Bulletin, Brooklyn Eagle, Chicago Daily News) 
W. L. George’s daily article about woman 
RADIO by E. N. Davis 


(former technical electrical expert for U. S. Government) 














*Detroit News is broadcasting the words and music of this feature each night. 





Everybody’s Singing it 


33 newspapers 


N. Y. Evening Telegram 
Philadelphia Inquirer | 


Vancouver Province | : 
| 


UNITED FEATURE SYNDICATE 


World Building 
New York 


Phone: Beekman 8900 


NORRIS A. HUSE 


General Manager 
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SPECIAL EDITIONS IN PRE-WAR FORM 
ROUSE OLD-TIMERS’ CRITICISM 





“Flyers” in Advertising by Merchants Who Are Cautiously 
Feeling Their Way Has Ruined Many Good 
Prospects for Newspapers 





By RALPH PERRY 


GPECIAL pages and special editions 
are with us again in greater volume 
than ever before, yet from some quarters 
there is being registered a violent mental 
kick by executives, who are wondering 
that if after all, the plugging up of a weak 
day to keep average returns the same is 
not acting with boomerang effect. I was 
talking to an old-timer the other day, 
who is sore to the bones on special edi- 
tions and particular!y so on special pages. 

“Never again will I be a party to a 
special page—and as for special editions, 
only on such occasions when conditions 
warrant a bona fide edition. I am of the 
opinion that special pages in the long run 
do more harm than good. While the 
suggestiveness of special page copy car- 
ries indirect value, I have found that 
many merchants who use these special 
pages do it more because of the pressure 
that is exerted on them for any reason 
of value received. I know of count-ess 
cases where a new advertiser, who is 
feeling his way in a cautious manner, has 
used space in these so-called special pages 
—and the results were nil. Not that he 
could reasonably expect wonders from 
a chance flyer on a special page, but be- 
cause it was presented to him in such a 
form that he was unconsciously led to 
believe that it would be a wonder-maker. 
When no apparent results accrued, it is 
naturai that he felt that something was 
amiss and immediately jumped to the con- 
clusion that newspaper advertising after 
all, was not so prolific for result-getting 
as it had been painted. 

“Many newspapers solicit accounts for 
special pages from those who are either 
not regular advertisers, or who go into 
the idea with the thought that they are 
getting something better than a straight 
schedule of advertising on the usual news 
pages. I am of the opinion that they 
were not regular advertisers because of 
the questionable results they may have 
obtained from specials. 

“I am a firm believer that the news- 
paper solicitor, who wants to give his 
client the most possible for his expendi- 
ture and to develop him as a good ac- 
count, should keep such clients strictly 
away from special pages. I have seen 
very good results worked out by taking 
this advertiser’s copy on the light days 
of the paper, where he would be sure of 
getting a good position with plenty of 
reading matter nearby.” 

Special editions: are another matter. 
When they are timely and there is a sane 
and logical excuse for their printing, the 
advertiser can benefit from them. I think 
the tendency on the larger papers now- 
adays is to limit their special editions 
in a reasonable manner and I believe that 
they are profiting by it. The newspaper, 
like the sands of time, is here tomorrow 
and the next day, and it cannot afford 
to sacrifice the future by indiscretions of 
today. 

. > * 

HERE seems to be considerable 

comment and difference of opinion 
at this time as to the pyramid make-up of 
advertising in newspapers, and several ad- 
vertising organizations have attacked the 
practice on the ground that it is unfair 
to the advertiser who uses large space. 
That such discussion should be developed 
at this time seems rather unusual, for it 
has become a firmly established custom 
to pyramid advertising copy, and no pa- 
per which prides itself on make-up will 
permit the burying of small advertising 
copy in that of space which is larger. 

In the old days advertisements were 
placed into the page form as they came 
from the ad alleys, irrespective of size, 
shape and other things. The appearance 
of papers during that decade was very 
much like a bad case of spotted fever. 
The spots were irritable to the adver- 





R. PERRY conducts in Epitor & 

PusLisHer each week (under the 
auspices of the National Asscciation of 
Newspaper Executives, of which he is 
secretary) a round table discussicn on 
matters of inter-relation to the news- 
paper advertising department and the 
user of newspaper advertising space. 
Criticism or comment on any views ex- 


pressed and contributions should be 
sent to the office of_ the president of 
the N. A Y. E., Star-Telegram, Ft. 


Worth, Tex. 











tiser, the reader and to the foreman, who 
at that time failed to see why the pages 
which he had labored long over, looked 
so bad. Then the new order of things 
developed, and the big thought which 
makes possible a newspaper’s circulation 
entered the composing room, and into 
the heart of the powers:in charge, it 
came like a flash out of the clear sky, 
that advertising copy like news copy must 
be arranged like news, in a proportion 
that presented an attractive page. The 
germ of thought there sown is responsible 
for the pyramiding of today. 

The element involved, to my way of 
thinking, is not the advertiser, whether 
he be big or little, but the news value of 
the advertisement. No matter if it is 
the advertising that makes possible the 
paying of all bills in a newspaper office, 
it cannot be forgotten that the circula- 
tion, which makes advertising rates pos- 
sible, comes from the news, its attrac- 
tiveness and manner of presentation. 

The newspaper whose news pages are 
most attractively arranged are usually 
the newspapers with the greatest circula- 
tion. Newspapers are primarily read for 
the news, afterwards advertising. The 
handling of advertising on a news basis, 
that is to say, readability and attractive- 
ness, means presentation in the most at- 
tractive form, and that comes of course 
through the placing of the copy in the 
best possib'e manner, which, even the 
most hardened old-time printer will agree, 
means pyramiding. 

There is no injustice done the big ad- 
vertiser because a small advertiser squits 
6n top of him. More likely it attracts 
readers to his copy. If this were not so, 
then there would be no reason for ad- 
vertisers to use big copy. The old news 
rule of telling your story in the least 
possib'e space, is also applicable to the 
advertiser. If you have a big thing, talk 
it big; if small, talk it small. The world 
is made up of big and little things, and 
they all attract attention. 

* * * 

RESIDENT A. L. SHUMAN was 

operated on for appendicitis at All 
Saints Hospital on Monday, April 10. 
On Wednesday, April 12, he was being 
deluged with flowers and visitors and on 
Saturday he went home. Even though 
it was necessary for the secretary to 
notify directors that he would not be 
able to be at the meeting in New York 
April 24, he surprised even the most 
hardened doctors at the hospital by in- 
forming them that he would be on his 
way to New York on the 22d, and noti- 
fied his directors that by holding over the 
meeting one day he would be there in 
full force. No matter what else may be 
said, a mere hospital operation cannot 
keep the chief executive of the associa- 
tion from doing his bit. It’s a mighty 
good moral for members of this and 
other associations, who let things go by 
the board, even for such things as slight 
headaches. 

7” * © 

MEMBERSHIP cards, which will be 

necessary for admission to the Mil- 
waukee convention, are being mailed 
this week by the secretary to all mem- 
bers who have paid their 1922 dues. 


Practically all members have paid up, 
only a few remaining who have notified 
headquarters that they wil pay “as usual” 
the opening day of the convention. For- 
mal announcement of the program will be 
made shortly, the meeting on April 24, 
attended by directors and chairmen, being 
for the purpose of whipping the loose 
ends into shape. 
* * 


THE worry of most advertising ex- 

ecutives ordinarily when it comes 
to handling a national advertiser’s copy 
is to comply with many unusual requests 
tor position, unless the advertiser pays 
for preferred position, but one member 
of the association seems to be groping 
in the dark because of conditions which 
are just the opposite. 

He has asked for information, and 
those members who feel inclined to put 
him right in the matter may send their 
letters to headquarters and | will see that 
the inquirer receives them, 

His letter in full, together with the 
notation of his special representative, 
follows: 

_“T should like to have a little informa- 
tion from you, and from some of the 
other members of N. A. N. E., about 
handling page positions on national ad- 
vertising. 

_“In the past we have always made po- 
sitions that cared for certain pages, or 
to be kept off certain pages, on request, 
and have never had any complaint along 
that line. However, our new represen- 
tatives in the national field seem to think 
we are all wrong about it; and that we 
would never get by with it. They claim 
that nearly every contract that comes 
through their hands has such clauses 
which make it binding on the newspaper. 

In part, here is what our new repre- 
sentatives say: 

“Acknowledging yours of the 16th inst. 
regarding ————— contract, we have for 
years been receiving contracts that pro- 
vide for advertising not to appear on cer- 
tain pages—as in this case—not on wom- 
en’s or household page. This is the first 
time this point has ever been brought up 
hy a publisher in our experience and it 
happens that a clause of this nature is in 
pretty nearly every contract we get. More- 
over, it does not seem gocd business to 
force an advertiser to use pages he does 
not want. If they instruct you to keep 
it off women’s or household page, or finan- 
cial or sporting page, you have the rest 
of the paper in which to run their adver- 
tising and I am quite sure if this point 
were brought up with the agency 
they would resent being obliged to accept 
insertion on women’s or household page if 
you happened to place it there. 

“IT want to be honest with you and 
give you the benefit of many years’ experi- 
ence and I know that newspaper publishers 
can be too technical and at the same time, 
etc.” 

“As a rule our paper takes care of ac- 
counts of this kind, when the position is 
made a request; we have always disliked 
to be tied up in this way, without extra 
cost. It was only yesterday that an 
agency demanded a make-up because its 
client’s business was on the wrong page 

although it was on a live news page, 
top of column, 

“If some of the fraternity will en- 
lighten us, and if you will kindly give me 
your personal views, I shall appreciate it 
very much indeed.” 








* * * 


HE American Publishers’ Confer- 

ence through its Washington of- 
fice is girding up its loins for the com- 
ing fight which is implied in a statement 
received by the association seeking sup- 
port. A letter to the secretary, in brief, 
is as follows: 

“For the first time in the history of 
publishing in this country the publishers 
of all classes have come together in joint 
conference, known as the American Pub- 
lishers’ Conference. For convenience of 
organization and operation, the national 
associations and interstate associations 
were asked to participate directly in the 
conference. We are very desirous, how- 
ever, of having the co-operation of every 
state, district or city association. The 
associations now participating are only 
preliminary, the final membership being 
doubtless increased as publishers realize 
the benefits to be derived from this affili- 
ation. 

“The national chairman, A. C. Pear- 
son, of the association, says, ‘I feel sure, 
however, that I reflect the belief of many 





publishing associations that this 
be the beginning of permanent co-9 
tion between publishers on alj broad 
questions that affect the publishing 
dustry.’ ” 2 
_ Members of the association who 
interested can of course secure furthe 
information through associations other 
than N. A. N. E. in which they are 4 
terested, or through Mr. Pearson, tine 
address is 816 15th street, N. W Wash 
ington, D, C, 
.. 


CLASSIFIED advertising as a keynot 
to the value of display advertis; 
has been suggested in a number of letters 
which have come over my desk of late 
Not so many months ago, I recall that jt 
was brought to my attention that a cer. i 
tain southern advertiser started hj} 
national campaign in this manner, For ,f 
feeler he “shot” a schedule of represen. 
ative papers, carrying nationwide disty, 
bution, The copy was run under Classified | 
for direct returns to the manufacturer, Aj 
the returns came in they were tabulate 
Then, state by state, a larger schedus§ 
of advertising was used. Where two ¢ 
more papers in a state were original} 
used, some 10 or 20 were used later, | 

A little later this advertiser went bai} 
to the papers which had introduced th 
best results for him through classifi¢ 
He used a moderate-sized campaign ,! 
small copy, which brought excellent p. 
sults. He is following this system tod, 
and while in this case I do not ha} 
figures to support his business, I 4 
know of one smali advertiser, using ca 
sified wno in 1920 developed a busine | 
of over $65,000 on a weekly classified a4. 
vertising cost of less than $4. In tg 
particular case, display advertising dp 
not have as effective results as the clas. 
fied scale, but in passing informatin 
along to others, I know that this parti: 
ular advertiser recommended to othe: 
that certain papers be used on te 
strength of classified results—and te 
other persons in using display secure 
wonderful results. 

It seems to be the consensus of opinia 
that classified is a valuable stepping-stor 
for the solicitor to bring the novice in — 
the display field. It’s a mighty por 
classified medium that will not devel 
business. The cost is small when cor 
sidered in weekly or monthly schedulg 
and with results, it is not difficult 
convert the advertiser from the clas 
fied page to the local display. And thi 
same method is practical for the natiow F 
advertiser. 


a 
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* * * 


EMBERSHIP cards for those wh 
have paid their 1922 dues will & 
ready for distribution shortly, and tho 
desiring to attend the Milwaukee conver 
tion will be requested to present them 
the door before admission will be grante 
Practically all dues in the associati« 
have been paid, and new members 2 
coming in a most satisfactory manne 
Vice-presidents are being urged to & 
crease their membership in their statesa 
rapidly as possible, so that Milwaukee wi 
see the greatest turnout in the history 
the association. 





























Guide Out, Times In 


The Eagle Pass (Tex.) Daily Guitt 
has been forced to suspend because it W# 
operating at a loss. At soon as it Wii 
known that Eagle Pass was without! 
daily paper, L. M. Huffman, a job pnt 
ter, started the Eagle Pass Daily Tims 
which will be issued in folder form 
an afternoon paper until full size equ? 
ment can be installed. 


Front Page Weekly for Legion 


Every American Legion member in 
Sixth Minnesota district receives 2 00 
of the Brainerd. Tribune once a W 
the front page of which is devoted & 
tirely to Legion News. 


175 Colleges Teach Journalism 


There are now 289 teachers of jours: 
ism in 175 American colleges, acco 
to data collected by the University 


Wisconsin School of Journalism. 
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THESE GOODS 








A sateen encore SPE ae Cee 
popte we tthing cheat — Farm : FOUR GREAT NUMBERS for $100 


Hearst's International 


A LIBERAL EDUCATION 




















In its national newspaper campaign—full pages of which appeared in the 

New York American, New York Times, and others—a box in the lower left 

hand cover featured the 4-page advertisement of the American Druggists’ 

Syndicate now running as a SERIAL advertisement in Hearst’s International. 

To any lynx-eyed reader of “ Circulation” who can make out in that box our 

offer of a free sample copy of this April number we shall be delighted to 
make good on request 











A NEW FORCE 
IN BUSINESS! 


The huge red and green bottles of the 
good old fashioned drug store are a cher- 
ished memory of our childhood. Its suc- 
cessor is a miniature department store 
compressed for convenience into a single 
room on the ground floor. The modern 
“drug” store, in fact, has adopted not 
only the best practices of the department 
store but has added much from that mer- 
chandising marvel, the chain store. 


Realizing the tremendous possibilities 
of this new force that can sell magazines 
and the things they advertise simultane- 
ously off the same counter, Hearst’s [nter- 
national is developing some interesting 
tie-ups in this direction. So soon as local 
publishers and advertising managers real- 
ize, in their turn, the possibilities that lie 
in a drug store’s /ocal advertising in con- 
nection with great national campaigns 
like that of the A. D. S., one of the 
greatest potential forces in modern busi- 
ness will begin another step in_ its 
development. 


Hearsts [Jnternational 
A LIBERAL EDUCATION 
119 West 40th Street : $ New York City 
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a SS iiaaialiain 
An Analysis of Your Paper Will Reveal an Asiand: 





























Amount of Hand Display Composition 
| Which Should Be Set on Display Linotypes 





MORE THAN 43,6500 IN USE 
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The hand-composition in your 
paper is so scattered, perhaps 
you think it does not amount to 
much. And, of course, you have 
the habit of thinking that dis- 
play lines have to be set by hand. 
We have recently made a num- 
ber of interesting analyses of 
_ newspapers. 
Ona roll of paper we pasted all 
the display lines in a single issue 
which were set unnecessarily by 
_ hand. It often took thirty feet or 
more of paper to hold them. 
In each individual case the pub- 
lisher was amazed at the amount 





SAN FRANCISCO 
646 Sacramento Street 


CANADIAN Linotype Limrrep, 119 Adelaide Street, West, Toronto 





of wasteful, unnecessary hand- 


composition. 


Display Linotypes have made it 
possible to set 98% of any news- 
paper mechanically. Just think 
of the saving of time, labor, and 
floor space. Not only is composi- 
tion quickened, but make-up is 
simplified, and distribution is 
abolished. 

Ask us to analyze your news- 
paper for display hand-compo- 
sition waste, and report to you 
what you can save by setting dis- 
play matter as straight-matter 
on the Linotype. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHICAGO 
1100 South Wabash Avenue 


NEW ORLEANS 
549 Baronne Street 
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Rhode Island is the smallest State 
in the Union but the most densely 
populated. It is a manufacturing 
State and leads the country in the | 
diversity of its industrial produc- | 

It offers a market which no | 
distributor can afford to overlook. 


Rhode Island can only be covered 
Providence 
Journal and The Evening Bulletin. 
There are few worth while homes in 
the State in which one paper or the 
other is not read. 


A busy community: of prosperous 
people thoroughly served by Rhode 
Island’s great and influential news- 
papers. 


MEMBERS A. B. C. 











New York 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. 








Representatives 


Boston 





R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY 
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Just a Word from Bill Smith 
ATHENS, Greece, April 3, 1922. 

To Epitor & PuBLisHEer:—I have been with 
the Glasses up to March 27, when I left them 
at Jerusalem, as they wished two weeks’ longer 
in Egypt. I thus am alone now and while here 
am entertained every minute by our good friend, 
M. Coutoupis. He was with us through Japan 
and China and left us at Peking to return home. 
He got there late in February. 

Have had a wcnderful trip, but the big thing 
now is to get home so that I MAY GET TO 
WORK. Never have I realized the great privi- 
lege it is to WORK. I have loafed long enough 
and now can see how it must be agonizing to 
RETIRE and do naught but travel. 

I am fed upon it— not the least bit home- 
sick—but it is the lack of WORK which hits 
me hardest. We did Japan, Korea, China, Phil 
ippines, Singapore, Java, Burma, India, Egypt 
and Palestine and now I am here for a few 
days. Shall leave about the Sth for Rome. 

I sure will let you know when I am nearing 
New York, and I mean it when I say that I’d 
like Mr. and Mrs. Brown, the Zerbies and the 
Odells have dinner with me—providing I can 
borrow $2 off you in case I happen to get back 
BROKE. To date I have pin money, but I’m a 
long way from home. Give my best regards to 
Jchn Redmond. 

Bet I have written 150 stories for our paper. 
Mailed 23 from one place in Egypt pertaining to 
India. Bought a portable Underwcod at Manila 
and it works all right sometimes—other times 
she doesn’t hit on all fours, but it’s easier read 
than my own writing, so that helps. 

W. J. SMITH, 
Editor Waukegan (Ill.) Daily Sun. 


Not the C. C. Green Agency 
April 24, 1922. 
To Epitror & PuBLIisHeR—We notice in 
your issue of April 22, under “Tips for Adver 
tising Managers,” you mention business being 
sent out by Dr. Charles C, Green, 225 5th ave- 
nue, New York. 
Dr. Green’s initials are Charles W. 
Regardless cf the address given, there has 
been some confusion, and we would ask that in 
future you please be careful to have the correct 
initials, as the establishing of the Dr. Charles 
W. Green Advertising Agency seems to conflict 
with our name, and there is a difference of only 
the middle initial. 
CHARLES C. GREEN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, INC., 
C. C. Green, President. 


Profit at One Cent? 


SpRINGFIELD, Mass., April 20, 1922. 

To Eptror & PusiisHer: Mr. Rogers’ article 
on one-cent newspapers in your issue of April 
15 was mest interesting, especially his figures 
on the ecst of production of the Globe for the 
menth of February. In this correction I 
venture to think that a comparison of some of 
the figures of the Springfield Daily News, a 
paper which has remained at the one-cent price 
during the high-cost period, may be of interest 
to some of vcur readers. 

The circulation of the Daily 
menth of February was 47,000, so that the 
Globe is about 3.6 times as large. Putting our 
figures into this ratio would have made the com- 
parison as follows for the same month: 


News for the 


Daily 

Globe News 

OE Pee ECE POR ee $51,000 $41,000 
Circulation expense ...... 37,000 13.600 
Press expense ........00. 9,000 4,300 
Advertising receipts ...... 117,000 113,000 
Circulation receipts ..... 74,000 24,800 


The figures cannot be said to prove anything 
except that newspaper ccnditions are different 
in different cities. However, look for a moment 
at the difference in expenses of the two papers 
in the circulation department. The Daily News 
could afford to sell 166,000 papers, the circula- 
tion of the Globe, at 2 cents per copy against 
the Globe at 3 cents per copy on the lower cir- 
culation costs alone. 

THE DAILY NEWS, 


Sherman H. 


“Auto-Strop” Is a Thompson Account 
New York, April 21, 1922. 
To Eprtor & Pustisner: We notice in your 
issue of April 8 that you say that Street & 
Finney are renewing contracts for Auto-Strop 
Safety Razor Company. We have placed Auto- 
Strop Safety Razor for several years and 
would appreciate your making a correction of 
this item. GILBERT KINNEY, 
Vice-president, J. Walker 
Thompson Company. 


Most Sought For 
Torento, Ont., April 15, 1922. 
To Epitor & PusiisHer: In retiring from 
the newspaper business, may I express to you 
the high regard which I have always had for 
the usefulness of your publication to the news- 
paper man, regardless of what his position may 


3owles. 


be. The copies of Eprtor & PustisHer which 
come to this office are undoubtedly among the 
most sought-for trade publications which reach 


us, and each issue is passed from hand 
WILLIAM FINDLAy, 
Business Manager, Toronto Globe, 


Classified Boosting 

Wicuita, Kan 

To Epitor & PusBLisHER: I have , 
deeply interested in the help Epitor ogee 
LISHER has been giving toward boosting want 
and classified advertising. ' 

DAVID W. STALLARD, 
Classified Manager, Wichita Beacon, 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL CONGRESS MEETS 





250 Delegates at Hutchinson Meeting 


—New Officers Elected 

The Missouri Valley Typographical 
Congress, consisting of more than 25) 
delegates from typographical unions of 
Kansas, Missouri, lowa, Nebraska, and 
Oklahoma, was held in Hutchinson 
Kan. April 17. John McPartland of 
New York, president of the Typograph- 
ical Union, and other visiting union off. 
cials were among the speakers. W, Y, 
Morgan, editor of the Hutchinson News 
and Senator Emerson Carey were among 
the speakers. 

The next meeting will be held in Jeffer- 
son City, Mo. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, 
W. G. Waters, Des Moines, Lowa; vice. 
presidents, W. J. Leatherman, Hutchin- 
son, Kan.; C. A. Vickers, Omaha, Neb,: 
Fred Meredith, Tulsa, Okla.; F, J, 
DeWarf, St. Louis, Mo.; secretary-treas- 
urer, Charles Rhode, St. Joseph, Mo. 


PAPER AIDS CLEAN-UP WEEK 


Burlington Free Press Offers Prizes 
to Win Cleanest City Cup 


An important part in the Clean Up 
and Paint Up campaign of the Burling. 
ton (Vt.) Chamber of Commerce, to be 
conducted during the week of April 30 
will be taken by the Burlington Free 
Press. The city is out to secure the 
cup awarded to the cleanest municipality 
in New England.. The Free Press is 
offering four prizes for boys and four 
for girls under 18 years of age who do 
the best piece of clean-up work in the 
city and who write the best account of 
it for the paper. Besides these special 
prizes, the Free Press will pay $1. 
for every such story printed. It is 
planned to use three stories daily. 





NEWSPAPER GOLFERS OUT 





New York Club Opens Season—16 on 
Lido County Club Links 


Members of the New York Newspaper 
Golf Club opened the golf season April 
24 at the Lido Country Club, Long 
Beach. President Alean F. Poinsette’s 
92 gross enabled him to capture both the 
low gross and low net prizes, two dozen 
golf balls. 

There was a tie for second place be- 
tween W. A. Keatley, who had a 97 7-%, 
and Alex Dunbar with 103 13-90. Six- 
teen players participated in the tourna 
ment, 


Selling Philadelphia 

In a talk on “Boost and Advertise Phil- 
adelphia,” delivered by Thomas D. Rich- 
ter, head of the Publicity Bureau of the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce and 
former newspaper man, at a meeting and 
dinner of the Advertising Crafts Club 
last Thursday night, April 20, advertis- 
ing men were told to follow in the foot- 
steps of the Public Ledger and to use a8 
a background the civic consciousness that 
had been awakened by the Ledger in tts 
boost Philadelphia campaign, and thus to 
sell Philadelphia as an advertising propo 
sition. 


To Print Old Settlers’ Photos 


The Newton (Kan.) Kansas-Republi- 
can will publish its fiftieth anniversary 
historical edition this summer. An inv 
tation has been issued to all old settlers 
who came to Harvey county in 1871 of 
before ‘to send in their photographs for 
publication. 
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Circulation of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


The semi-annual Circulation Statement of The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, published April 10, 1922, showed 


an average net paid daily circulation of 26,125 for the six 


months ended April |, 1922. 


Since January 30, 1922, there has been a marked in- 
crease in the circulation of the Monitor. The average net 
paid daily circulation for the month of February was 


33,172 


The average net paid daily circulation for March was 


45,867 


and there is a continuous daily increase in both paid sub- 
scriptions and news-stand sales. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE COPIES AND RATE CARD 


BRANCH ADVERTISING OFFICES 


21 East 40th Street, New York 1458 McCormick Building, Chicago 
255 Geary Street, San Francisco 629 Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles 
502A Commerce Bldg., Kansas City Empire Building, Seattle 


Amberley House, Norfolk Street, Strand, London 


The Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 
BOSTON, U..'S. A. 


The Monitor Has Its Own Correspondents and News Bureaus in the Principal Cities of the World 
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On the 

opposite page 

we give some 

news 

about the 

circulation of 

The Christian Science 
Monitor. 
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We are glad 

to give this news, 
but we want 

to say that 

space in 
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the Monitor 
| is bought, by 








advertisers 





i! not on a basis of 


iil numerical circulation, 


alone, but 

because of the 
results which 
Monitor advertising 


| oi 





|} ‘ 
ii] Advertisers 


HHH get these results 








Hl because readers of 
i the Monitor 
make it a point 

to read the 
advertisements 

in the Monitor 
and to be guided 
by them in their 


i buying. 
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The Christian Sclerce Monl- 
tor have written entbusiasti¢ 
letters about 


Every Week Shampoo 

“It ledves my hair softer 
and jn better candition than 
I have eter known it.’ 

“It removes the oily -con- 
dition and leaves my hair 
soft and silky.’” 

“I “have used nothing but 

HAMP: 




















EVERY WE. 8 
on my little. girl’s hair for 
two years. -It keeps her hair 
soft, lustrous, and in beauti- 
ful condition.”’ 

We believe that 


EVERY WEEK 


SHAMPOO 


is the only éhampoo on the vo contaiming 




















, refined crude oi] and cocoanut ofl 


Its rich creamy lather cleanses most thor- 
oughly and leaves the hair delightfully soft and 
silky. Before you shampoo your hair again 
get a bottle of EVERY WEEK SHAMPOO. 
tos TO DEALERS: 


4 We are now running a schedule ef 50 ad- 


vertisements in The Christian Science Monitor 
which bave been the means of creating a de- 
mand for EVERY WEEK SHAMPOO in scores 
of aities and towns where thie paper circulates, 

Deniers who first hought one to three dozen 
qualitities new buy in ss quantities. 

- Our advertising plans for the next 15 months 
include much space in this paper which wil 
further mcrease the demand upon dealers. We 
earnestly solicit orders from dealers everywhere. 
X Dealers“pricee: - One dozen $4.00; dozen 10 
per cent discount, 22 dosen 15 per gent dis- 
count. We, prepay. transportation. 
| , TO CONSUMERS 

Until, ‘your dealer can supply you we wil 
send two large bottles, prepaid, for $1.00. 
Sold in larger cities by? 

USTON—Filene’s. 
BUFFALO—Adanr-Meldrum & Anderson. 
CHICAGO—Fields; Mandels; Carsan-Pirie-Scott. 
CINCINNATI—John Shillite Po. 
re Harris & Co. 


HARTFORD—4. Poa & Co. 

KANSAS CITY— :Emery, Bird, Thayer & Co. 

LOS ANGELES—J. W. Rebinson Ce. 

MINNEAPOLIS—Dayton’s, L. 8. Donaldson. 
Deamond Co, 


NEW YORK—Lord & Taylor. 

OAKLAND, Cal.—Kahn’s, 
PITTSBURGH—Boggs & Bubl, Jos. Horn Co 
PORTLAND, . & 


sax DI } . Cal. —Holswaeeer, Inc. 
KA) keane Dry‘Goods Co, 








This 


TOPEKA, Kan.—Pellieter Stores Co. 


‘Y WEEE ura. 00, 
Marshall Field Building 


| ERY Palzce, Lansburgh Bros, 














advertisement appeared in a recent issue of The 
Christian Sciense Monitor. Many other manufacturers 
of nationally distributed merchandise have found the 


Monitor a valuable advertising medium. 


The Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 


. Se A. 


R-ad Daily in Thousands of Homes Where Clean Journalism is Welcomed and Appreciated 
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CLASSIFIED MEN SEEK A. N. P. A. HELP IN 
CLEANING WANT AD COLUMN 





Want Managers’ Association Will Bulletin Local Advertise- 
ments That Have Been Rejected to Members, 
A. N. P. A., and Vigilance Body 





yy Co 4. 


Executive Secretary, Association of Ne 


THE work of driving the fraudulent 

and misleading advertisements out 
of the classified columns of the American 
newspapers is rapidly taking such 
definite shape that success is assured. 
Last week President Boughner of the 
Association of Newspaper Classified 
Advertising Managers visited New York 
and enlisted the assistance of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
through its manager, L. B. Palmer. 
Later in the week a committee from the 
Association of Newspaper Classified 
Advertising Managers met in Chicago 
with the governors of the Vigilance 
Committee of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. This committee, 
consisting of J. L. Irvin, Des Moines 
Register & Tribune; H. G. Barringer, 
Indianapolis News; L. J. Boughner, 
Chicago Daily News, and C, L. Perkins, 
Chicago Herald and Examiner, later met 
with the leading Chicago advertising 
agencies placing want-ads. At these 
meetings definite steps were taken to 
secure reports on all classified adver- 
tisers of a national character, so that 
popers could know which were un- 
unworthy. The plan is outlined in a 
bulletin being sent to all members of the 
classified associations. It reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Classified advertising managers who 
are close to their work know that reader 
confidence has no bitterer enemy than 
the fraudulent want ad. It seems to be 
human nature to hold a newspaper re- 
sponsible for misleading or fraudulent 
statements in want ads, while the adver- 
tiser himself is the one held responsible 
for similar statements in display adver- 
tisements. 

“The members and directors of the 
association have discussed this problem 
ever since its organization. The neces- 
sity for our spending so much time on 
the problem is that whereas the display 
advertising departments of the news- 
papers have had the help for many years 
of such organizations as the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association and 
the National Vigilance Committee of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, classified departments have been 
without such aids. There is a good 
reason for this: the want ad business is 
a highly technical business, and it is 
perfectly natural that such organizations 
would not want to get into the field of 
misleading want ads unless it were ab- 
solutely necessary. 

“However, in the last two or three 
years the organizations mentioned have 
devoted a great deal more attention to 
want ads than ever before, and the re- 
sults have been well worth the effort. 

“A long step forward was made at the 
time of the Atlanta Convention of the 
Association of Newspaper Classified Ad- 
vertising Managers, when a_ working 
alliance was formed between the associa- 
tion and the National Vigilance Com- 
mittee whereby an exchange of informa- 
tion on all matters concerning classified 
advertising was arranged for. Since 
last June we have been receiving bulle- 
tins from the Better Business Bureaus 
that have been of the highest value. 

“Today the association is able to an- 
nounce that it has taken final steps to 
give its members complete information 
in regard to misleading or fraudulent 
want ads—as complete information as 1s 
furnished by any organization in the 
United States on any class of advertis- 
ing. The association will centralize all 
information available by all other 
agencies, and in addition furnish informa- 
tion of its own gathering. Following 
is the plan: ; 

“Members of the association will send 
to the executive secretary from time to 
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ver Classified Advertising Managers 





STALLARD NOT A STALLER 











Qe in Wichita, Kan., the manage- 
ment of the Beacon decided to 
get more classified advertising. Having 
made the decision 
the next problem 
was to find a 
man with the in- 
itiative to do the 
job. Realizing 
that want-ad 
building is not 
boy’s play, David 
W. Stallard of 
the Beacon’s new 
staff was selected 
as classified man- 
ager. Many edi- 
torial and repor- 
torial men con- 
sider want-ads a 
necessary or per- 
haps unnecessary nuisance. If Stallard 
were ever infected with the idea, he has 
been cured. The growth of his depart- 
ment indicates that he fully realizes the 
economic importance of classified to a 
newspaper’s readers. 





Davin W. STALLARD 





time copies of local advertisements that 
have been rejected, with the reasons 
therefor. Such information is to be 
gathered into bulletins and distributed to 
the association’s members, extra copies 
being furnished to the Better Business 
Bureaus of the country, the National 
Vigilance Committee, and The American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 

“Better Business Bureaus will furnish 
complete reports of investigated cases to 
the National Vigilance Committee, and 
that committee will bulletin them; trans- 
mitting the same to the executive secre- 
tary of the Association of Newspaper 
Classified Advertising Managers, who 
will in turn bulletin all members as to 
these facts. 

“From time to time information in 
regard to the activities of classified ad- 
vertisers is gathered by the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association. This 
organization will transmit such informa- 
tion to the executive secretary of the 
Association of Newspaper Classified Ad- 
vertising Managers, who will bulletin 
the members upon it. 

“All members of the association will 
send to the executive secretary copies 
of foreign classified advertisements, 
whether sent in direct or through agen- 
cies, and whether rejected or accepted. 
Naturally, at the outset there will be 
extensive duplication, but the office of 
the executive secretary is organized to 
clear this up. Immediately on receipt of 
all these advertisements, the association, 
through its executive secretary, will 
begin an investigation of the standing of 
the advertisers back of them. All the 
agencies co-operating with us will be 
used. For instance, if. the advertiser is 
a St. Louis resident, the St. Louis news- 
napers and the St. Louis Better Business 
Bureau will be asked for a report on 
him; the advertiser himself will be re- 
quested to give a plain statement of his 
plan and references as to his moral and 
financial standing; and the agency 
hahdling his copy will also be appealed 
to for additional information. 

“Within the next few weeks there will 
be considerable amount of work devoted 
to investigating and reporting on the 
advertisers that are now using the want 
ad columns. After that, of course, the 
association work will be largely confined 
to new advertisers. 
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“The association does not expect to 
make recommendations. Every news- 
paper has its own standards, and, while 
newspapers are in the process of meeting 
on common ground in regard to stand- 
ards, they have not yet fully attained 
this goal; but the association does expect 
to furnish approximately the same in- 
formation to its members in regard to 
foreign advertisers as its members would 
learn if the advertisers were local. On 
the basis of this information each news- 
paper can make its own decisions, 

“Within the last ten days conferences 
have been held by representatives of the 
Association of Newspaper Classified Ad- 
vertising Managers with those of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation, the National Vigilance Com- 
mittee, and the Better Business Bureau 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, and with the agencies that 
specialize in classified advertising. We 
are assured of the heartiest co-operation 
of all concerned, and there is no doubt 
that the day of the dishonest want ad 
has gone forever.” 


x * * 

NE of the abuses destroying reader 

confidence in the want-ad columns 
which must be corrected sooner or later 
by newspapers is untruthful statements 
in automobile advertising. The most 
common of these untruths is the falsify- 
ing of a car’s age. In most cities it is 
quite the common practice to advertise 
1918 cars as 1920 models. To stop this 
requires co-operation with the automobile 
dealers who are the worst offenders. 

However, before any worthwhile num- 
ber of them will co-operate the news- 
papers must carry on an _ educational 
campaign showing them the shortsighted- 
ness of untruthful confidence destroying 
copy. Some advertisers do not de- 
liberately misrepresent but claim their 
cars to be “late” models. “Late” being 
an indefinite term, they stretch its mean- 
ing to cover any automobile built within 
the last ten years. The Chicago Daily 
News, L. J. Boughner, classified adver- 
tising manager, to prevent this, has 
adopted a rule prohibiting advertisers 
from using the word “late” in describing 
an automobile. 





READER of Epiror & PUBLISHER 
has asked the following questions: 

When and How was Classified Adver- 
tising Originated ? 

What Has Been Its Evolution? 

The writer will be glad to receive any 
information which will aid in answering 
these questions for the inquirer and other 


readers of Epitor & PUBLISHER. 
R H. WILDMAN, who for several 
* years has been classified adver- 
tising manager of the Baltimore Sun, 
has resigned to enter the real estate 
business. Mr. Wildman during the past 
vear has been a director of the Associa- 
tion of Newspaper Classified Advertising 
Managers. Henry Moehlman, who has 
been Mr. Wildman’s assistant, has been 
appointed classified advertising manager 
of the Sun. 





Last mid-summer, R. E. Worthington, 
news editor of a small evening daily 
which had been absorbed by its com- 
petitor, started the Moose Jaw (Sask.) 
News with a capital of $10, which had 
to serve both as capital for his new en- 
terprise and housekeeping money for the 
domestic department of his life. Com- 
petition consisted of the Morning Leader 
and the Moose Jaw Evening Times, 
dailies of formidable proportions, but the 
News already has grown from a weekly 
to a three-times-weekly and is on the 

ad to becoming a daily soon, its pub- 
lisher says. 


British Whig Gives Insurance 

The Kingston (Ont.) British Whig 
now insures all its employes for an 
amount equal to salary for one year, 
without any cost. If an employe becomes 
disabled and unable to work he receives 
the same insurance payment. This in- 
surance automatically stops when any 


employe leaves the paper. 





ADOLPH OCHS B 
HIS SILENCE RULE 


London Times Get Interview Day Be. 
fore Mr. Ochs Sailed for Home— 
Urges Friendship and Aiding 
Reconstruction 





Adolph Ochs, publisher of 


‘ - th : 
York Times, broke his rule ta 
talking for publication just before }. 


sailed for home on his recent 
trip abroad. A London Times ‘aan 
cured an interview with him which 
peared in the issue of April 13.” 
“It seems to me,” said Mr. Ochs > 
the interview, after having said that om 
of the biggest events in the history ¢f 
the world was the Washington (oq, 
ference despite the fact that no 
seemed to recognize it as such, “that th 
French people are disappointed and fel 
as if they had been treated as a secon. 
class power. They overlook the signi. 
cance of the conference and its impor. 
tance, and forget that they themselys 
contributed to the very desirable res 
that was achieved there. They wer 
not of primary importance because ther 
was something that came ahead of then 
namely, the United States and Gry 
Britain had to remove what seemed tok 
an obstacle to their co-operation, a 
that was the Anglo-Japanese Alliange 
The United States did not understand ¢ 
Why did it exist? We have had som 
fears of disturbance over Japanese x 
pirations and ambitions which wer 
natural, and racial questions have aris: 
on the Pacific Coast. In the circu. 
stances we found it hard to understan/ 
that it was desirable that Great Brita 
should be tied up with Japan. The com 
pact had to be removed, and the c- 
ference did it adroitly. Great Britain’ 
faceswas saved, and Japan was satisfied 
and it brought about a plan wherdy 
Great Britain and the United Stats 
could co-operate. That is the greater 
event that has occurred since the war. 
“France and her sacrifices in the Gret 
War,” Mr. Ochs continued, “could m 
be and would not be forgotten; be 
France should be the hyphen betwen 
Great Brieain and the United Stats 
holding them together. France is tk 
first line of defense in Europe of th 
British Isles. If France were overt 
the United States would be threaten 
If you could transport soldiers actos 
the Atlantic from West to East in tim 
of war it would certainly be possitl 
to send them from East to West. Fran 
is essential, and the interests of Gre 
Britian and the United States are tht 
France shall exist and prosper. Thett 
that binds us should be a lovers’ kn 
These people—the French—should rey 
on self-interest more than on written a 
tracts. What is the good of havinga 
agreement if the spirit of good will ds 
not exist? There must be confident # 
place of doubt and suspicion. It is qt 
natural that people with different mett 
processes who do not speak the sa 
language should have suspicions of @ 
other, but they can be bridged ort 
The common cause Great _ Brita 
and the United States must be the ptt 
perity of France. It must not be¢ 
dangered. BY 
“T look with awe and admirati 
continued Mr. Ochs speaking a 
Palestine, “on the extraordinary W 
the Zionists have done there. It & 
libel to talk of them as Bods 
They are idealists—dreamers. } 
myself sympathize with the Zionist mt 
ment. But it contains men of count 
and great ability who could win dist 
tion in any country. It is for them 9 
realize that they have got to be m™® 
circumspect and give greater consi) 
ation to the feelings and aspirations © 
the Arabs. Left to these people ¥ 
the co-operation of the Arabs, Pales 
would flow with milk and honey. 


of 






“p 1.” Discontinues Tacoma Editior 


The Seattle Post-Intelligencer has . 
continued publication of its Tacoma * 
tion, sent to Tacoma for two montis 
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NO PRESS RATE RAISE 
IN OREGON 


Western Union Petition for Higher 
Charges on Intrastate News 
Traffic Denied by 
Py ae Mow 


Application of the Western Union Tele- 
graph company for increased rates on 
press messages in Oregon has been de- 
nied by the Oregon Public Service Com- 
mission. The decision was handed down 
by Fred G. Buchtel, who heard the case, 
and concurred in by the other members 
of the commission, 

“IT am of the opinion that in fixing a 
rate for intrastate press messages con- 
sideration should be given the time when 
this business moves over the wires,” said 
Mr. Buchtel in his opinion. 

“Press service differs slightly from 
commercial business, except in rate. A 
considerable portion of press business, 
however, is handled at off-peak hours, or 
when the wires were not in use for com- 
mercial purposes, and very equitably can 
be moved at lower rates, although press 
rates should not be maintained at such 
level as would constitute an unreasonable 
burden on the remainder of the service. 


“While the utility contended that press 
messages were carried at a loss, con- 
vincing proof was not offered; and I am 
very doubtful if this utility could. elimi- 
nate any great amount of expense, even 
if all intrastate press business were trans- 
mitted over the lines of other utilities. 

“The revenue derived from press busi- 
ness is not a negligible amount, nor cz 
it be so considered, and in fact in this 
case statement was made that the busi- 
ness was desirable. 


“The utility emphatically contended 
that the services rendered by the West- 
ern Union and Postal companies are not 
tairly comparable, yet the company’s wit- 
ness in response to the question, ‘What 
would be the results, taking consel’s point 
of view, that the Postal company just 
meets you on the centers on press busi- 
ness, were your rates advanced 20 per 
cent?’ Answered, ‘I would naturally sup- 
pose that the newspapers would patron- 
ize the Postal wherever their rate was 
cheaper than ours.’ 

“Should intrastate press rates gener- 
ally, as afforded by the several compan- 
ies, be out of line, and not be bearing 
their just proportion of the expense of 
operation, it appears that equity might 
dictate a review of the entire situation. 

“The position of the company, it seems 
to me, is somewhat inconsistent. They 
desire the business, belittle competitive 
conditions, and admit they would lose 
patronage should the proposed intrastate 
rates be made effective. Dismissing for 
the moment all other factors, and assum- 
ing the utility is justly entitled to in- 
crease in its intrastate press rates, I 
would seriously question the advisability 
of so doing under present conditions, as 
apparently it would result in loss of reve- 
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nue. Certainly I am not of the opinion 
that an amount equivalent to the gross 
revenue would be saved.” 





$180,000,000 NATIONAL ADS IN 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


(Continued from Page 12) 
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is just about equal to the expected ex- 
penses. 

The Bureau’s books were closed on 
February 28 and its accounts audited by 
Howard Greenman, C.P.A., at the direc- 
tion of that Committee. 

The total gross income for the year 
was $72,706.10, while the total expenses 
were $58,378.43, leaving a net income of 
$14,327.67. 

The report of indicated income and 
budget for 1922-23, which has been pre- 
pared for the Finance Committee, em- 
phasizes the fact that if the Bureau is to 
make enlargements during the coming 
year its income must be increased and 
this increase can only come through addi- 
tions to its membership. 

The Bureau co-operated with the 
Newspaper Departmental of the A. A. C. 
W. convention at Atlanta, the Associate 
Director, the Western Manager and some 
members of the Committee in Charge 
being in attendance. The Bureau has 
taken out a membership in the Newspaper 
Departmental (now known as the Na- 
tional Association of Newspaper Execu- 
tives) in order that its staff may be in 
full co-operation with that organization. 

Representatives of the Bureau also at- 
tended various newspaper conventions 
during the year and other meetings held 
in the interests of advertising. 

The Bureau’s seventh annual luncheon 
was held in the ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria, on Wednesday, April 27, with 
a record-breaking attendance of 760. 
William F. Rogers, chairman of the 
Committee, presided, and the speakers 
were Francis H. Sisson, vice-president of 
the Guaranty Trust Company and E. J. 
Cattell, city statistician of Philadelphia. 

At the suggestion of the A. N. P. A,, 
no Bureau luncheon will be held this 
year; instead, the Bureau is holding a 
dinner in the ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria on Thursday evening, April 27. 

Your Committee thanks the officers of 
the A. N. P. A., the membership of the 
Six Point League of New York and the 
Newspaper Representatives Association 


_ of Chicago, for numerous courtesies and 


hearty co-operation during the past year. 

At all times, too, it has enjoyed pleas- 
ant relations with the A. A. A. A., the 
A. N. A., and the A. B. C., of which 
latter body it is a subscriber member. 

The Committee wishes to make a 
special note of appreciation for the 
splendid support the Bureau’s work has 
received from the trade press. 

The Committee also thanks the mem- 
bers of the Bureau, whose loyal support 
has made its work possible. 

The financial statement of the Bureau 
follows: 








OUR SERVICE! 


DEPENDENT 


153 EAST 42nd STREET 








A PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS 
SERVICE OF WORLD EVENTS 


Have you been getting the best News and 
Feature pictures available? 


THE PICTURES WE SEND YOU, YOU 
SEE FIRST, BECAUSE WE ARE AN IN- 
SYNDICATE, 


nected with any newspaper. 


KADEL & HERBERT NEWS PHOTOS 


IF NOT, TRY 


not con- 


NEW YORK CITY 





STATEMENT OF 
TIES AS OF FEBRUARY 28, 1922 





ASSETS 
Cash in banks ......... $13,045.79 
5 a rere 64.30 
i. S. oBSigations ...... 18,088.53 
Due from members ..... 3,055.17 
Furniture and fixtures .. 1,459.03 
\ccrued interest ........ 22.46 
RAR NE oe coe ens owes $35,735.28 
LIABILITIES 
Dues paid in advance .. $215.87 
Unpaid expenses ....... 2,440.44 
Bureau dinner receipts .. 1,866.92 
WOU TD kdb u Views cee ceasds 4,523.23 
Balance, being surplus at 
errr $31,212.05 
INCOME ACCOUNT MARCH 1, 1921, TO 
FEBRUARY 28, 1922 
Gross INcOME 
Members’ dues, less amount written 
off as uncollectible ........... ++ $72,030.78 
Interest on bank deposits and in- 
WOUND. gawokctsansaccecsacsde 672.32 
Sale of binders, as collected ....... 3.00 
Tete rene ONE haivdscesacce $72,706.10 
EXPENSES 
Total expcenses—as paid.$55,538.83 
Add: Depreciation of 
furniture and fixtures. . 399.16 
Add: Unpaid expenses at 
February 28, 1922 .... 2,440.44 





Total expenses $58,378.43 


$14,327.67 
I hereby certify that, in my opinion, the 
above Statement of Assets and Liabil- 
ities fairly states the condition of the 
Bureau of Advertising at February 28, 
1922, and that the attached Income Ac- 
count shows the operations for the pe- 
riod from March 1, 1921, to February 28, 
1922. A detailed report of my examina- 
tion of the accounts of the Bureau of 
Advertising has been rendered under this 
date to William A. Thompson, Director. 
H. GrEENMAN, 

Certified Public Accountant. 

New York, April 11, 1922. 
Signed on behalf of the Committee in 

Charge. 

WiLuiaM F. 


Net income 


Rocers, Chairman. 


Editors Candidates for Congress 
Vermont newspaper men are already 


ASSETS AND LIABILI- 





prominent as candidates for elec 
both the U. S. Senate and the Hous . 
Fall. Congressman Frank L, at 
formerly editor and owner of the § 
Albans (Vt.) Messenger, is expected s 
be the Republican candidate to pe 
Senator Carroll S. Page, who het 
nounced that he will not stand for 2 
election. Among those who are | 
mentioned as successor to Mr. Greene . 
the House are Howard L. Hindley, egiy, 
of the Rutland Herald, and Robert } 
McCuen, owner of the Middlebury We 
ly Register, who is now Collector of lb 
ternal Revenues for the District of Ve. 
mont. 





N. Y. SUN WINS PAPER SuIT 





Remington Paper Company Must Set), 
Breach of Paper Contract 


In a decision handed down April 2)4 
the Appellate Division of the New Yor 
State Supreme Court the Remingty 
Paper and Power Company of Wat. 
town, N. Y., will have to account to th 
Sun Printing and Publishing Associatig 
of New York for damages of $1,500qj 
claimed by the Sun Company for bread 
of contract for the delivery of newspriy 
paper in 1920. 

It was charged that the defendant & 
clined to be bound by its contract whe 
the market price of newsprint reach 
unprecedented heights. The defend 
claimed that the contract was inva 
by reason of a technicality. The decisig 
of the Appellate Division reverses z 
opinion of the lower court. 


Growing in Elizabeth 

The Elizabeth (N. J.) Times has jy 
completed alteration which will enable} 
to utilize its entire four-story and he 
ment building. The work has cg 
$10,000. Victor A. Fallan and Arty 
M. Knox, with Leonard F. Sawvel, own 
and publisher, comprise the executir| 
personnel of both pubtications. A Sw 
day edition was recently added by tk 
Times. 
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"Maybe You’re a Fisherman | 


| In that case we suggest: Bring your rod along 
when you come to the annual convention of the 

| Associated Advertising Clubs in June. 

Take a few days off and run up to Northern 

| Wisconsin, “Playground of the Middle West.” 

| You'll find there the greatest collection of trout 
‘streams and fishing lakes in the country. 

Besides that you will see a newly developing 
region that will surprise and interest you. 
find a people, active, progressive, responsive. 


And While You Are There | 


It will please you to learn that scarcely a nook 
or cranny of Upper Wisconsin escapes the vigil- 


You'll 





consin, 


waterway. 


THE SUPERIOR TELEGRAM | 


You will appreciate more fully what it means 
| when we tell you that we “cover” Upper Wis- 


Wisconsin’s largest daily outside of Milwaukee. 
| NOW OVER 19,000 NET PAID DAILY 


Your trip wouldn’t be complete if you didn’t 
visit Superior, western end of the coming deep 
When you do, let us be your host. 


THE SUPERIOR TELEGRAM 


i 


} 
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First In Advertising In America 

















7 More Advertising Than Any Other Daily Paper 
= In America, More Circulation Than Any Daily 
at Paper West of St. Louis, in the Most Rapidly 

— Growing City in the West 


At the close of the first quarter of the year 1922 THE EVENING 
HERALD showed: 


enable i ° ° . ° 

ad te (1) A daily average circulation of 146,233 for six months past 
Act (sworn government statement). More than both its evening rivals combined. 
executit 

A Su- . . e «6 . 

1 by te (2) A total of 4,161,108 lines of paid advertising in the past three 





months. More than any other daily paper in America. 


(3) A gain of 680,442 lines in Local Display Advertising in the 
past three months, compared with the corresponding months of 1921, while in 
the same period ALL other Los Angeles papers LOST in the aggregate 


1,455,748 lines. 


(4) More national advertising and more Classified Want Ads daily in the 
past three months than both evening rivals combined. 


(5) In circulation THE EVENING HERALD is the largest daily 
| paper west of St. Louis. In advertising the largest in America. 





The Evening Herald Covers the Los Angeles Field Completely 
Over One Hundred Display Advertisers Now Use It Exclusively 





First In Daily Circulation West of St. Louis. 


Circulation verified by the Audit Bureau of Circulation, the greatest investigating organization 
of its kind in the United States 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
H. W. MOLONEY G. LOGAN PAYNE Co. 
M | 604 Times Bldg. 432 Marquette Bldg. 
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HOTEL WILLARD FIRE 





Spectacular Conflagration Enlivens Week in Washington— 
Gridiron Club Has Annual Show—Brigham Heads 
Golfers—Sinnott Takes Up Law 





By SAMUEL W. BELL 


SCORE or more of newspaper pub- 

lishers and editors in Washington 
for the Gridiron Club dinner, were routed 
out along with the 500 guests caught in 
the fire which swept the top floor of the 
New Willard Hotel last Sunday morning. 
Few of the newspaper men experienced 
inconvenience beyond being deprived of 
their late morning sleep and the slight 
damage done their effects from water 
with which the upper floors of the hotel 
were soaked. 

The origin of the fire, which burned 
the ball rooms on the tenth floor, where 
the Gridiron dinner was held Saturday 
night has not been determined but the 
theory is advanced by the local authori- 
ties that it was caused by cigarette butts 
left by the diners. At least denials that 
it could have been caused by a defect in 
the temporary electric wiring installed 
for the stunts at the dinner, leaves the 
club members and their guests with the 
blame for the blaze. Among the pub- 
lishers and editors registered at the lew 
Willard were: 





Judge Robert W. Bingham, I sville Courier- 
Journal; Van Lea Blac Baltimore Sun; 
Harry Chandler, Los Angeles Times; Malcolm 
W. Bingay, Detroit News; R. J. Cuddihy, Lit 
erary Digest Charles Danziger, Pittsburgh 
( hronicle Telegraph: Edward A. Dickson, Los 
Angeles Express; John J. S geon, Philadel 
hi a Public Lec iger; Ek. B. Doran, Dallas News; 
C. P. Hasbrook, Richmond Times Dispatch; 
James Kerney, Trenton Times; Julian S. Mason, 
New York Tribune; A. N. McKay, Salt Lake 
Tribune; David E, Smit Pittsburgh Gazette 
limes; James M. Thomsen, New Orleans Item; 
A. G. Newmeyer, New Orleans Item, and D. D 
Moore, New Orleans Times-Picayune 


* ~ * 


AM E. BRIGHAM of the Bos- 

ton Transcript was elected president 
of the Washington Newspaper Golf Club, 
formed by Capital correspondents Mon- 
day, April ~ Walter C. McCallum of 
the Washington Star was elected vice- 
president and James D. Preston, super 
intendent of the Senate Press Gallery, 
secretary-treasurer. Henry L. West, 
Washington Post; Bond P. Geddes, As- 
sociated Press; Mason McGuire, New 
York Tribune and Robert T. Small, Con- 
solidated Press were named as members 


W ILL. 


of the executive committee, which will 
include also the president, vice-president 
and secretary-treasurer. 

May 26 was decided upon as a tenta- 


tive date for the club’s spring tournament, 
the date being subject to approval by 
President Harding who is expected to be 
an entrant. The tournament will be held 









on the links of the Washington Golf 
and Country Club to be followed by a 
fall tournament in October at the Col- 
umbia Country Club. The following 
tournament committees also were se- 
lected : 

Prizes, Carter Field, New York Tribune; 
E. B. McLean, Washington Post; George S. 
Hill, Pittsburgh Dispatch 

Handicap, Arthur W. Dunn, American Press 
Associaticn; Harold Phelps : York 
Evening Post; Robert Dugan, £ 1 Press, 
nd Maurice , New Yerk Evening Sun. 

Publicity, L. West, Washington Post; 

Headquarters 


Radiophones 
Coaster Wagons 


Two biggest circulation 
producers 


S. BLAKE WILLSDEN 


29 EAST MADISON ST., CHICAGO 

















Walter McCall Washington Star; Bryan 
Morse, Wash r Times; Lowell Mallett. 
Washington News, and R. Gordon Shand, Wash- 
ington Herald 
x 7 ” 
YHE movies and baseball, politics and 


prohibition, the tariff and the irrecon- 
cilables received the treatment all news- 


paper men believe they should — at 
the annual spring dinner of the Gridiorn 
Club Saturday April 22. The famous 
organization, living up to its traditions, 
fairly roasted in skits, songs and jibes 
public men and their activities from 


President Harding down. 

From the moment the club quartet wel- 
comed James P. Hornaday, of the In- 
dianapolis News, the new president, until 
the close of festivities, few were spared 
from their turn on the grill. Scarcely 
had Hornaday got to his feet than a near 
riot broke out among the club members 
who insisted he had not been sworn in. 
Judgment to Mr. Hornaday’s eligi- 
hility was left to President Harding and 
with his ok placed on the newly-elected 
head of the club the dinner proceeded. 

“Uncle” Joe Cannon, the first notable 
called received an ovation, particularly 
when someone suggested he seemed to be 
of “a retiring disposition.” John T. 
Adams, chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, was told he looked like 
a farmer instead of a politician but was 
mollified when it was suggested that that 
showed he was a good politician. Cordell 
Hull, the Democratic chairman, was 
asked whom he succeeded and before he 


as 


could answer a voice shouted that suc- 
cess was not applied any more to the 
chairman of the Democratic Committee. 


Senators Moses 


. McCormick, New and 


Pepper arose to the call for the irrecon 
cilables and came in for the following 
de scription : 
“Are they still irreconcilables?” 
“Yes, very, very still.” 
The radio introduction into political 
unpaigning was burlesqued when the 


dinner guests listened in on an 
political meeting in which Senator New 
and Albert Beveridge, his opponent in the 
Indiana primary, were holding forth. 
A real radio set was used and the New 
supporters at the dinner took particular 
delight in the “heckling” to which 
Beveridge apparently was being subjected. 
Judge Landis and Will H. Hays furn- 
ished the baseball and movie features of 
the entertainment. 
“How everything 


Indiana 


is in Hollywood, 
judge?” Landis was asked. 
“Oh, they are having a perfectly kill- 
ing time out there.” 
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Newly-elected members of the club, 
Grafton Wilcox of the Chicago Tribune 
and Charles Ross of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch entered with their press agents 
and band and submitted to initiation. 
Other features included a speech by 
“Colonel George Harvey,” who addressed 
the diners with the express permission of 
President Harding and with the under- 
standing no reporters were present. 

As a contrast to the lighter moments 
a memorial tribute was paid the departed 
members of the club, Edward J. Gibson, 
Chauncey C. Brainerd, Louis W. Strayer 
and Robert J. Wynne, all of whom have 
died since the fall dinner. 


The guests of honor at the dinner in- 
cluded President Harding, Vice-President 
Coolidge. Secretary Hughes, Secretary 
Mellon, Attorney General Daugherty, 
Postmaster General Work, Secretary 
Wallace, several diplomats, army and 
navy officials and members of the Senate 
and House. 


Newspaper men other than members 
of the club, present were: 


George Authier, New York Herald; Malcolm 
W. Bingay, Detroit News; Robert W. Bingham, 
Louisville Courier-Journal-Times; Van Lear 
Black, Baltimore Sun; C. H. Blethen, Seattle 
Times; William J. Cameron, Dearborn Inde- 
pendent; Harry Chandler, Los Angeles Times; 
Arthur W. Crawford, New York Commercial; 
R. J. Cuddiby, Literary Digest; Josephus 
Daniels, Raleigh News and Observer; Charles 
W. Danziger, Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph; 
Thomas F. Dawson, Christian Science Monitor; 
Edward A. Dickson, Los Angeles Express 

E. B. Doran, Dallas News; C. P. Hasbrook, 
Richmond Times-Dispatch; Charles S. Hayden, 
San Antonio Light; George R. Holmes, Interna- 
onal News Service; Jay E. House, Philadelphia 
Public Ledger; Beale R. Howard, Washington 
Star; George Adams Howard, Washington Star; 
Henry M. Hyde, Baltimore Evening Sun; James 
Kerner, Trenton Times; Lot Lee, Indianapx li s 
News; Wilmot H. Lewis, London Times; 1 
rn G. Lowry, Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

A. Lyon, Washington Star; William A 
MeDon ild, Boston Transcript; Arthur D. Marks, 
Washington Post; Lowell Mellett, Washington 
News; Charles Michaelson, New York World; 
D. 1. Moore, New Orleans Times-Picayune; 
Frank B. Noyes, Washington Star; Theodore 
W. Noyes, Washington Star; Wright A. Patter- 





son, Western Newspaper Union; James D. Pre 
ton, Senate Press Gallery; Harry N. Price 
Washingtcn Post; D. L. Rice, 


I National Tribune, 
Saturday Evening Post: 
Henry W. Ruoff, president Standard Publishin 

Company; John D. Smallweod, Washingtse 
Star; Courtland Smith, American Press Assotia 

tion. 

David B. Smith, Pittsburgh Gazette-Tim 
Hal H. Smith, New York Times: "| 
Spurgeon, Philadelphia Public Lex iger: 
P. Stokes, New York Evening Post: 
rhistlethwaite, Indianapolis News; 
Walker, United Press 
Watkins, Indianapolis Star: J. E. 
Portland (Ore.) Telegram: 
ship, Bostcen Globe. 

* * + 


A RTHUR J. SINNOTT, Washington 

correspondent for the Newark Eye. 
ning News since 1912, will cover his type. 
writer for the last time on April 30 ang 
walk out of his office for the practice of 
law. Sinnott, who has been a membe 
of the New Jersey bar for 13 years ey. 
pects to engage in the practice in Newark 
and in Washington. He is a graduate oj 
the law department of New York Uni. 
versity but not until recently could he 
prevail upon himself to leave the news. 
paper game, which he began on th 
Newark News where he served as city 
editor before coming to Washington, He 
is a member of the Gridiron Club anj 
the National Press Club. He will 
succeeded in Washington by Louis Px. 
terson, formerly city editor of the News 


Kenneth Roberts, 
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Mark 
Herbert B 
Everett ( 
Wheeler, 
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Associ: ition: 


Lawrence 


Kansas Changes 


The Medicine Lodge (Kan.) Star ha: 
suspended publication. The Hardtne 
Press has been sold to V. A. Walker 
by Will Ritchie and Herman Kirkpatrick 
has sold the Sharon Valley Times t 
Fred Leith. 


Maine Daily Reduces Price 
The Aroostook (Me.) Daily News, 
published at Houlton, Me., with a popu 
lation of about 6,500 on April 24, re 
duced its sale price from three to tw 
cents. 








I Jewey, 


91 by mail. 


If you, Mr. National 


ton county and adjacent oil 


one paper, that is the 


MORNING 


G. LOGAN PAYNE Co. 
Detroit 
Los Angeles 


Chicago 
St. Louis 








Admiral Dewey’s 
Namesake:— 


Oklahoma, population 2302, 
of the Dewey Portland Cement Company and 


the Washington County Free Fair. A_ busy 
little city connected with Bartlesville, 3 miles 
distant, by a wide concrete road and _ the 
Santa Fe and M. K. & T. R. R.’s. 


THE MORNING EXAMINER 


Has a daily circulation of 497 papers in Dewey, 406 by carrier and 


Advertiser, 
city in addition to a complete coverage in Bartlesville, Washing- 


fields you 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


the home 


want to reach this thriving little 


can do it only through 


EXAMINER 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH 
New York 
Boston 
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= International News Service has more than 


doubled its world-wide operations within 33 
months. 




















More men, wire mileage, enterprise and 
power to serve evening and Sunday newspapers. 


There is nothing in press service history to 
compare with this record of progress. 


THE REASON: 


“GET IT FIRST-BUT FIRST GET IT RIGHT” 





What some Editors Say about \. N.S. 
Congratulations on speed, accuracy and thoroughness. 
—Buffalo Enquirer. 
Service splendid, would be hard to improve—Warren, Pa., Times. 
Let me congratulate you on the excellent service. 
—Rochester, N. Y., Times-Union. 
Whole service very satisfactory.—Nashville, Tenn., Banner. 
Times much pleased with service.—Indianapolis Times. 
Like the speed, accuracy and completeness of service. 
—Attleboro, Mass., Sun. 











For Further information and terms, write or wire 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE, Inc. 


21 Spruce Street, New York City 


M. KOENIGSBERG, President , MARLEN E. PEW, Editor and Manager 
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HOME EDITION 








THOUSANDS ATTEND FIRST SHOWING OF PRESS 
RADIO MOVING PICTURES 
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“MAKE IT YOURSELF” is the first Science Service Motion Picture newspaper feature. 
It carries the endorsement of the United States Government. 


It is being sold direct and outright to newspapers, not through any motion picture 
organization. 


It is the greatest circulation-building feature in the market today. 


This has been proved by the fact that this radio film was sold to 32 leading daily news- 
papers in less than two weeks. 


What the Cleveland Press is doing; what the New York Tribune, the Baltimore Evening 
Sun. the Toledo News Bee, the Cincinnati Post and other newspapers are doing can be done 
by any newspaper at the cost of any first class feature. 






































HE PRESS radio film, “mia 
It Yourself,” will be shown 
next at the following places: 
TUESDAY, Detroit Junior High, 
WEDNESDAY, Central High 
School. 
FRIDAY, East Tech High. 
David Dietz, radio editor of The 
Press, will talk on radio at each of 
these showings. 











A packed house at Loew’s State Sat- 
urday saw the first showing of The Press 
film, “Make It Yourself.” The film shows 
how a radio set may be built for $6. 


This is the first motion picture made 
which shows radio construction. 


Every seat on the orchestra floor of 


the theater was taken, the boxes were 


filled, and many more onlookers were in 


the balcony. 


The crowd began to arrive long be- 
fore the theater doors were opened. 


At one time the line stretched from the 
theater to the corner of E. 17th St. in one 
direction and to the Public Library in 
the other. 


The film was shown at The Press free 
radio party. 


David Dietz, radio editor of The Press, 
made a talk explaining radio telephony 
before the showing of the film. After 
the film, he answered questions from the 
audience. 


There was an avalanche of questions. 
Dietz answered more than 75 questions, 


_ Questions ranged from simple ques- 
tions about building procedure to com- 
plicated questions on the theory of radio. 


The radio film drew enthusiastic ap- 
plause from the audience. 


“The subject couldn’t be made clearer 
than the film does it,” was a universal 
comment. 


In addition the show included a news 
weekly and a Buster Keaton comedy, 
“The Playhouse.” These were furnished 
by the management of Loew’s State, who 
also donated the use of the theater for 
the party. 





Some of the Leading Newspapers Which 
Have Purchased This Service 











New York Tribune 
Baltimore Evening Sun 
Cleveland Press 
Cincinnati Post 
Youngstown Telegram 
Des Moines News 
Oklahoma News 
Akron Press 

Dallas Despatch 
Toledo News Bee 
Columbus Citizen 
Denver Express 
Evansville Press 
Houston Press 

Terre Haute Post 
Memphis Press 


Other territory is open. 


and particulars. 


San Francisco News 
San Diego Sun 
Sacramento Star 


Spokane Press 
Tacoma Times 
Birmingham Post 
Norfolk Post 
Fort Worth News 
Knoxville News 
Washington News 
Omaha News 

St. Paul News 
Minneapolis News 


Wire for rates 





SCIENCE SERVICE, fnc., 


Washington, D. C. 


Address communications to: 


Science Service Pictures 
25 West 43rd Street, New York City 
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™ What One Progressive Paper is Doing With Science Service Pictures 

. h © b ress 

“~ El RADIO EDITION ‘CLEVELAND, APRIL, 1922. DISTRIBUTED FREE 
e 

f 

Wi This is the name of a motion picture film on how to make a radio outfit which 
~ }] will be shown by the Cleveland Press Saturday morning, April 22, at Loew’s 
OWS 

State Theater. 

nade 

r of 

be- 

1 the The Star of The Star of 

ay “Make It “Make It 

oi Yourself,” at Yourself,” at 

Work on the Work on the 

tte Radio Outfit Radio Outfit 

me Described Described 

ns, in the Film. in the Film. 

ques- 

odio 

ap- 

learer 

yersal 
nedy, 
— 

‘ This film was made according to specifications furnished by the U. S. 
mae: Bureau of Standards. It is just what radio fans have been waiting for because 
— it shows plainly the principles and details of radio building. 
News 
“ISee It at Loew’s State 
‘ Saturday morning, April 22. Doors open at 9:00. 
" Show begins at 9:30 Sharp 
— David Dietz, Radio Editor of The Press, will lecture on radio construction and answer all questions. 
SCIENCE SERVICE Inc | Address Communications 
} ? " | Science Service Features 
Washington, D. C. | 25 West 43rd Street, New York City 
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SOLVING THE PROBLEM OF KEEPING THE 
COPY-DESK IN ORDER 





Principal Trouble in Many Offices Is the Frequency with Which 
Staffs Switch—Have You the Right Kind of a Man 
at the Head of Your Desk? 





By AN APPRECIATIVE CO-WORKER 


intervals during the evening, knowing 
that tension keyed to the limit for five 
hours is a strain incompatible with the 
best work, 

Concentration is one of the secrets of 
this executive, who is also a keen psy- 
chologist. He will now give his whole 
attention to the novice and move himself 
away from the ebb and flow of A. P., 
special cables, queries by the gross and 
flotsam of cable co-relation—‘local fel- 
lows” to scme major foreign story— 


EDITORIAL NOTE—We receive so many complaints about the inability of newspapers from the city desk. 
to hold copy-desk men — we bel eve the i ow ing article on the —_ ods of the head or He will not summon the novice to the 
scomsis Goleta as ae rails ante Farge ee aes oo throne, tor he does not consider it a 
throne. The mountain goes to Mohamed. 
JHAT is morale? The head of a certain desk knows and Then he will be friendly, with a courtesy 
What is cohesion? has worked out his theory which he now that is deeper than the skin, conveying 
Together they are the rock upon practises with the results that his col- to the new arrival that he is at once to 
which sound structure—perhaps in a leagues—he would call them such and be treated as a gentleman among gentle- 


newspaper more than any other organi- 
zation, unless it be a fighting army or a 
quick lunch counter—must have its basis. 

By the word sound I do not mean 
viable. I have reference simply to that 
ephemeral or perhaps perennial sound- 
ness which keeps a newspaper in the mar- 
ket just: as long as the cohesion and 
morale of its personnel subsist. I mean 
by a sound newspaper that which news- 
paper men call a “good sheet.” 

It is not so much for the newspaper 
man as for the public to judge of the 
secular viability of a newspaper. With 
writer and editor rests the verdict as to 
soundness as an organization or as a 
product, and upon the collective morale 
of a newspaper’s staff, I hold, depends 
its soundness, as opposed to that broader 
quality of viability which is determined 
by policy and the fairness of the pub- 
lisher. 

If such a thesis carry the stigma of 
generality, these brass tacks may nail it 
down to one particular function of one 
particular newspaper, that is, the editing 
of its foreign news. ‘ 

Six newspaper men on a certain metro- 
politan copy desk—other such desks there 
are beyond doubt, but too few—not only 
embody but realize that cohesive entity 
which constitutes the chief element of 
morale. 

The very unusualness of such a con- 
dition makes it as news to be analyzed. 

The genius copy-reader, executive edi- 
tors agree, is the original rolling stone, 
at least until it attains middle age and a 
thin mossiness or state of vegetation. 
Youth and pep, the wanderlust, desire for 
large smatterings of varied knowledge, 
travel, high pressure and its antidote, the 
idleness begotten of overstrain—life, in a 
word, highly oxygenated—such are the 
components that enslave a young brain to 
his green eyeshade. 

He can pull up his stakes and get an- 
other job in a day—so he quits easily un- 
less he is held. He is not only nervous 
but mercurial. Unless he were both he 
would never be a good copy-reader. 

How then—and it is no mean problem 
for the publisher—can he be stabilized? 
How can he be given the attributes of 
fusability with others and the morale 
that maintains his cohesiveness? 


treat them as such, though his salary 
must be double—not only do good work, 
but keep on doing better work and for 
the same paper and on the same desk. 

Let us suppose that the desk is full. 
Unneeded, but by dint of persistence and 
declaration of sufficient duration on an- 
other metropolitan copy desk to prove his 
ability, the young copy-reader—the chief 
likes them young, though far from raw— 
comes through the sieve, or the grill, of 
knocking at doors, waiting and being 
looked over. 

The cohesive desk is full. He, the 
novice, is therefore segregated at an in- 
dividual desk in the offing until some one 
leaves. Every copy-reader eventually 
leaves, no matter how strongly his co- 
hesiveness has been developed. From 
this desk they generally go to better 
things—in point of income at least. 

The head of the desk wastes few 
movements. He kills many birds with 
the same stone. His eye—a mere other- 
wise unoccupied corner of his eye—waits 
until it sees enough stories edited to 
justify a slow movement of the arm to 
sweep them in. A quick movement of 
the whole eye decides which of them are 
to go upstairs without suggestion for 
improvement. They go with another 
slow movement of the arm. 

One head is perhaps selected for im- 
provement. The chief knows exactly 
what he wants and introduces the sug- 
gestion so that the most touchy of ner- 
vously mercurial copy-readers cannot 
feel himself criticized. “Say, old man,” 
he says gently, “don’t you think you 
could bring out the point about* * *?” 

The very smoothness and easiness of 
this procedure in the “slot” tends to miti- 
gate the natural jumpiness of the “rim”— 
at least it does not aggravate that jumpi- 
ness. 

It is easy to visualize this process, and 
the novice waits perhaps a while at his 
desk in the offing observing the unhur- 
ried action before the chief takes him 
under active advisement. 

Copy has begun to move up; more has 
been pushed over to the six “colleagues” 

enough to keep them busy for a while, 
or if not, give them time for a moment’s 
relaxation. The chief is careful to give 
those much needed spells of relaxation at 


men and a man of skill among the skilled. 
The chief will perhaps show enough 
friendly interest in the new-comer’s per- 
sonal history to give the impression of 
warmth and sympathy without a hint of 
inquisitiveness. And he carries no probe 
in his kit, as it were to search a lack of 
experience or of inefficiency. 

A cursory ceremony of introduction to 
the other colleagues has been performed 
before the night’s work began, and dur- 
ing this brief function of welcome the 
spirit of cohesive geniality which has 
been communicated to the desk was per- 
ceptible. Proof of that spirit is ampli- 
fied from the source in the few moments 
of personal intercourse for which the 
chief finds time even before the deadline. 

He has already shown confidence— 
one of the basic elements in .the desk’s 
cohesive compound—by giving one or two 
fairly important stories to the tyro. The 
copy has not been scrutinized after he 
has edited it, for a quick glance at the 
headlines produced suffices to place the 
workman in his category. If doubt as to 
ability or experience results, an unob- 
strusive study of the story in proof will 
show whether or not superfluous words, 
phrases and paragraphs have been 
trimmed. 

The tyro therefore feels that suspicion 
of bad work does not exist, but rather 
that his competence is taken for granted. 

And so the chat, in which the value of 
space is perhaps mentioned in passing, 
lays the foundation of pleasant personal 
relations. These are gradually built up 
night by night. 

In this manner the atmosphere of the 
desk enwraps the newcomer and he daily 
joins the board with a sense of pleasure, 
as the business man comes home to his 
dinner in a happy and well ordered home. 

Having built the newcomer into the 
psychological structure of the cohesive 
desk, the chief will gradually shape him 
as a wheel that finds its true place in the 
machine, and functions as a vital part. 

If the cogs of his mind have been 
formed by other work to fit in other gear- 
ings, the chief will not keep hacking at 
them, but with timely and not too fre- 
quent criticism—always tactful—reshape 
them painlessly, so that conformity of 
style and the just sense of proportion—a 


thing that varies in some de 
ing to the newspaper—is acquired 

The copy-reader is expected here . 
elsewhere, to be able to produce a hes 
speed when the clock requires jt 4, ° 
will not be unduly pushed, for his 
brain is expected to react to the }. 
of the clock without disturbing remins, 
that are so general from heads gf .. 
desks, and which by the irritation ; 
cause defeat their own purpose, 

Although this executive js als 
ready to give a quick and definite pa 
as to what feature he wants in a hey 
to any other pertinent question—anj 
always knows exactly what he Wat 
and although he will invariably jum» 
the gap with his own consummate 4 
to find a firm, meaty or explosive 4 
when the man handling a heavy « 
late is loaded down with copy at thes 
line, yet generally the clock which 
in most offices seems almost to har 
fevered jerky movement for a ¢ 
half-hour—the clock as a rule , 
placid mien ticks slowly and sms 
over the deadline and beholds the chs 
well, perhaps reading the Saturday : 
ning Post. +5 

Some may fuss, others fume, hy 
puffs his pipe. 


STE ac. 


NEW AD MANAGERS IN NEW jp 





Welsh on Tribune and Caruthey 
Evening Post 


New advertising managers of the 
York Tribune and the New York §: 
ing Post were appointed this wes 
the persons of U. S. G. Welsh a 
Porter Caruthers, respectively, 
Welsh succeeds Mr. Caruthers 
Tribune, the latter going to the Po 
the place of L. F. Fernald, who has! 
come assistant general manager oj 
Nast magazines. 

Mr. Welsh has been representing 
Tribune in the West, with headgur 
in Chicago. He formerly was m 
New York staff, which he joined in} 
after service on the Philadelphia Py 
Ledger. 

Mr. Caruthers, before his associ 
with the Tribune, was with the § 
Beckwith Special Agency. 


Munsey Aids Bowdoin Coller 


A gift of $100,000 to Bowdoin (i 
by Frank A. Munsey was annom 
April 24 by President Sills. This & 
faction, he said, virtually ensured t 
college all of a $600,000 endowment» 
devoted largely to increasing sa 
The trustees plan a chair which wil’ 
Mr. Munsey’s name. 


Legion May Buy Daily 
Members of the American Legitt 
Aroostook County, Maine, have s 
an option on the Aroostook Daily ¥ 
and the county council of the Lega 
considering its purchase. 








NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN CIRCULATION STATEMENTS, 1915-1921. 























Filed with the Government, of six months ending April 1, 1922; compiled by Statistical Department of New York Evening Post, Inc. 

Com- Com- 

1922 p’r'd 1920 192291 

Apr.1 with Oct.1 Apr.1 mith 

1915 1915 1916 1916 1917 1917 1918 1918 1919 1919 1920 1920 1921 1921 1922 Gain % Gain Gain % 

April 1 October 1 April 1 October 1 April 1 October 1 April1  October1 April1 October 1 April1 October1 April1 October 1 April 1 orloss or loss or loss ¢ 

American .... 3 349,345 335,435 383,297 413,918 451,799 423,041 384,414 396,960 383,366 385,271 379,049 406,311 440,941 456,335 15,394+ 3.47 52,024¢ 
Commercial ‘ 8,802 9,020 9,342 9.663 9,411 9,934 9,641 10,373 11,141 11,329 11,390 11,595 11,645 11,068 577* 4.9* 527" 
Herald es 538 981651 92,853 99,597 133,918 130,209 128,814 108.972 107,642 109,267 $214,891 205,127 202,088 193,368 177,629 15,739* 8.1% 24,459 
Journal of Com. 17,728 17,926 E 19,263 20,437 21,195 22,096 21,782 23,682 24.352 26,396 28,2 29,294 30,394 27,825 2.569% g.4* 1,469 
Peeas _. 94,025 110,869 : si ; 3 Geet gaia eee rime Ce okelte Cee en” ~ Rae OG” ceteuNhy - aclenavenG beyeae eA: pi oan 
— Se 71708 71.749 5300. #453.050 9150439 445.9758 “490699 AU7Q07 197.414. FSUOST cicccs “adeccn paczcs caceei  ccaees ra ee 
Times 298,248 318,274 334,744 340,904 344,436 357,225 352,794 368,492 393,178 362,971 351,939 342,553 352,528 348,607 372,801 24,194¢ 6.9¢ 20,2734 
Tribune ...... 701965 82,674 93'848 101,611 100,766 100,551 95,661 89,478 108,011 117,053 119,479 126,192 142,384 142,069 137,485  4.584*  3.2* 4,899 
Wall St.Journal 9,381 9839 13.002 13.499 14.791 14.340 15,320 14,359 13,424 18168 18,514 18,750 19,076 19,203 197196 7* 0.0" 120 

eS: 376,590 391,156 391,831 398,984 387,549 407,308 363,166 346,312 368,318 370,289 365,014 373,403 385,892 392,478 387,191 5,287* 1.3% _ 1,299 | 
RGeMMRES, Ot | ces Ric ee. <Baeee  -ageulon .ensmek. latielen : SNA eae 249,646 336,149 415,006 440,482 25.476 6.1+¢ 104,333 
Eve. Journal... 762,506 782,249 774,604 816,597 825,299 808,606 731,047 657,912 675,118 685,428 712,778 622,892 649,834 633,083 654,952 21,869¢ 3.4¢ 5,118 
Eve. Mail 135,861 159/520 144,381 159,690 147,666 156,529 130,083 109,908 102,204 155,160 158,288 172,703 155,148 168,073 147,760 20,313" 12.0% 7,388 
co Ma te 221010 20,598 21,151 20,477 23,682 ~——-20,809 26,501 32,234 + 32,369 + 30,026 «33,818 36,875 38,596 32,706 35,006 +=—2,300t += 7.0t 3,590" 
Eve. Sun...... 140,203 155,009 170,464 171,247 192,250 180,998 178,437 194,695 198,491 205,565 191,719 190,218 183,253 180,442 2:811* 1.5" 9,776" 
Eve. Telesram, 220°679 223.848 207,663 218/463 217,846 204,622 186,612 190,687 181,519 134,407 120,148 109/511 116,187 107,710 81477* 7.3* _1,801° 
Eve World.... 390,066 403,787 398,727 404,358 431,222 367,101 324,745 355,069 339,199 335,233 351,684 313,143 289,871 280,727 9,144" 3:1" 32,416" 
Eve. Globe.... 181.347 1877429 175.267 210.991 214836 188,772 177,344 179/906 188,780 179,192 181,475 164.429 177/066 149/882 27/184" 15.3* 14,547 
Bkn. Citizen.. 32,972 33,130 34,260 34,378 35.214 34,216 34,864 35,699 39,586 39,498 39.365 40,126 41.003 41,137 134+ 0.3t ‘1,011 
Bkn. Eagle.... 44,552 44,096 44,776 44,332 44,101 46,525 46,068 49,656 45,328 51,496 53,431 58,521 60,395 63,595 3,200¢ 5.2¢  5,074t 
Standard-Union 61,984 62,226 61,251 64,994 67,717. 71,144 66,620 50,642 54,088 55,100 57,991 58,916 62.755 65,068 67,051 1,983¢ 3.0+ 4,296 
Bkn. Times.... 41,787 42,023 43,540 44,127 44,923 44,654 53,410 34,704 41,289 41,480 43,280 45,102 46,897 46,982 46,987 5 0.0 9 
Totals ......3,421,013 3,573,200 3,537,437 3,678,390 3,792,511 3,871,009 2,562,360 3,294,727 3,449,782 3,488,655 3,394,379 3,608,712 3,714,495 3,807,398 3,805,261 PER eo 


*Morning Sun and Press consolidated. 


Sun and Herald combined into Sun-Herald Feb. 1, 1920; name changed to Herald Oct. 1, 1920. 


tAverage for two months. 
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1921 Advertising in Chicago 





This statement of display advertising for the year 1921 is striking evidence of The Chicago 
Daily News’ Leadership in the six-day field in the following important classifications 





AUTOMOBILES 


The Chicago Daily News. 615,981 lines 
The next highest score— 


Ree Pe. iaewoionss 567,339 “ 
BOOKS 
The Chicago Daily News. 114,376 lines 
The next highest score— 
* The Daily Tribune and 
The Sunday Tribune 
CME 6. i:2ietas 82,583 “ 
CHURCHES 
The Chicago Daily News. 59,936 lines 
The next highest score— 
( £2. BP Porweee rn 12,744 “ 


CLOTHING 


The Chicago Daily News.2,459,558 lines 
The next highest score— 
The Daily Tribune.. . .1,982,568 “ 


DEPARTMENT STORES 


The Chicago Daily News.5,346,469 lines 
The next highest score— 
The Daily Tribune and 


The Sunday Tribune 
CE 850530006. 3,220,274 “ 
EDUCATIONAL 
The Chicago Daily News. 131,615 lines 
The next highest score— 
The Daily Tribune.... 110,485 “ 


FOODSTUFFS 


The Chicago Daily News. 506,649 lines 
The next highest score— 
The Daily Tribune.... 396,619 “ 


FURNITURE 


The Chicago Daily News. 646,242 lines 
The next highest score— 


The. American ....... 341,149 “ 
HOUSEHOLD UTILITIES 
The Chicago Daily News. 144,951 lines 


The next highest score— 
The Daily Tribune and 
The Sunday Tribune 


CUI ois och ok sk ae 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


The Chicago Daily News. 326,124 lines 
The next highest score— 
The Daily Tribune.... 315,321 “ 


OPTICIANS 


112,637 “ 


The Chicago Daily News. 26,064 lines 
The next highest score— 
The American ....... 22,179 “ 


OUT OF THE LOOP STORES 
The Chicago Daily News. 708,311 lines 


The next highest score— 
The Journal ......... 281,986 


REAL ESTATE 


The Chicago Daily News. 74,752 lines 
The next highest score— 
The American ....... 52,898 “ 


SHOES 


The Chicago Daily News. 326,526 lines 
The next highest score— 
The Daily Tribune.... 278,029 “ 


GRAND TOTAL ALL DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


The Chicago Daily News............. 
The Next Highest Score—The Daily Tribune......................... 


StS S48 Oe SS OBOE OOS B16 Ss 16 ee 4S 


13,309,155 lines 
9,523,905 “ 





THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


FIRST in Chicago 
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OLDEST FRENCH EDITOR 
SENDS U. S. GREETINGS 


At One Hundred and Two Years, M. A. 
Maille-Prix Is Active in Journalism 
—wWrites Under Name of 
“Jean Damably” 








By G. LANGELAAN 
Paris Editor, Epitor & PUBLISHER 


Paris, April 13.—‘‘Jean Damably,” the 
signature which appears at the foot of 
a chatty weekly article in a French pro- 
vincial newspaper, hides the identity of 
M. A. Maille Saint-Prix, the oldest liv- 
ing journalist, who came into this world 
when Monroe was in the fourth year of 
his administration, and nearly three 
months before the death of the Emperor 
Napoleon I. M. Maille Saint-Prix was 
born on February 27, 1821. 

In spite of his great age, for M. Maille 
Saint-Prix is now in his 102nd year, he 
contributes a weekly article of a column 
to a column and a half to L’Abeille de 
Seine-et-Oise. Were it not for the fact 
that he reminds his readers frequently of 
the number of his years, the style of his 
prose would never lead one to think the 
lines were not penned by a young and 
vigorous hand. 

When, on behalf of Epitor & Pus- 
LISHER, I called at the chateau about 
twenty miles from Paris, where M. Maille 
Saint-Prix lives, I expected to meet a 
very old man indeed, but this sense of 
great age seemed to fall away when in the 
presence of the oldest active newspaper 
man in the world. I found myself in the 
company of a charming old French gen- 
tleman, who politely waved me to a seat 
beside his chair. M. Maille Saint-Prix 
is a handsome man in spite of his years, 
with a finely shaped head. still covered 
with short silver hair, regular features 
and a firm but kind mouth. When he 
speaks it is without effort and in tones 
that are pleasant to listen to. His eye- 
sight is good, but his hearing has not 
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been able to keep pace with his other 
senses, 

If I could have my way, I would like 
to sit and listen, and let M. Maille Saint- 
Prix just talk on. His souvenirs of peo- 
ple and events are wonderful as he turns 
back the pages of the past. Alfred de 


Musset, among many others, he knew 
quite well. 

We talked about his articles, and then 
about things in general, including the 
prospects of the Genoa Conference. He 
was as keen as any man could be about 
all the great happenings of our troubled 

. 





OLDEST EDITOR’S GREETINGS TO HIS 
AMERICAN CONFRERES 
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[Translation | 


April 11, 1922. 

Having received from my colleagues of America, regarding my centenary, most courteous 
compliments, | beg them to receive the most cordial, fraternal salutation from the oldest jour- 
nalist in the world at the present time, apparently. 


MAILLE SAINT-PRIX, 
Chateau de La Grange, 
Evry-Petit-Rourg, 
Seine-et-Oise. 


time, giving his opinions clearly and f 

cibly, though not dogmatically, and, 
show the lucidity of his mind, even hy, 2 
ing in a very apt Latin quotation to jj. 
— an observation. - 

3eyond writing his weekl i 
wondered what could interest a mar! 
rived at such a great age, and as law” 
book lying near him I asked if | 
so bold as to inquire what he was Tead 
ing. He told me that after quite a nun. 
ber of serious books on philosophy, fy 
was, for a change, re-reading his favo, 
ite author, Alexandre Dumas the eld 
As he said this, he laid his hand cares 
ingly on the book. 

M. Maille Saint-Prix has no pet theop 
as to why he has reached so great an age 
but he attributes it in large measure 4, 
a very active life. He told me wij 
pride that in his younger days he haf 
been a great hunter, and that on one Ot 
casion he had slept under canvas fy 
eighteen months while hunting in As; 
Minor. Otherwise he believes in moder. 
ation in everything. 

When I suggested that, through Epinm 
& Pustisner, he might like to send; 
word of greeting to his American ¢. 
leagues, he availed himself of the Oppor. 
tunity with evident pleasure. 

Journalists the world over can be proyj 
of their oldest member. M. Maille Sain. 
Prix is a noble figure who greets ead 
new day with a smile and in his weeky 
article contributed to L’Abeille de Sein. 
et-Oise he endeavors to pass on some ¢ 
his wonderful cheerfulness to the eve 
extending circle of his readers, and thy 
performs perhaps the noblest service ¢ 
his calling. 


I saw, 
Might be 








Changes Column Size 

The Burlington (Vt.) Free Press ha 
changed its size to eight columns, 124 
ems, from seven columns, 13 ems, 


Sunday Paper Instead of Saturday 
The Gainesville (Fla.) Daily New 
has replaced its Saturday evening iss 
with a Sunday morning edition. 














Travel Accident Insurance Is a Distinctive Service 








12,000 PEOPLE WERE KILLED ON HIGHWAYS IN THE UNITED STATES LAST YEAR. 

$4,500,000 IN ACCIDENT BENEFITS WERE PAID TO BENEFICIARIES ON THESE FATALITIES. 
1,500,000 PEOPLE WERE INJURED IN TRAVEL ACCIDENTS ON HIGHWAYS ALONE LAST YEAR 
AND COMMENSURATE COMPENSATIONS PAID RUNNING INTO MANY MILLIONS. 








Originators 
of the Plan 
in America 


PIERCE BUILDING 





Protect Your Readers. 


American People Think Intelligently. 


Insurance Appeals to Both Old and New Subscribers 


Asa Service That Is An All Year Around Protection 


Exemplifying the Progressive Spirit and Good Will of the Newspaper 


Some of the Largest Dailies in this Country are Using this Protection to Tip the Scales in 


Their Favor and Anchor Shifting Circulation. 


Increase and Permanently Hold Your Circulation 


HICKEY-MITCHELL COMPANY 


U. S. Managers Newspaper Travel Accident Policy Dept. 
NATIONAL CASUALTY CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


They Appreciate Protection. 


Three Years of 
Satisfactory Service 
to Newspapers 


ST. LOUIS 
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You will find that your ink bill is less than 0.5% of the total expense 
rday of running your newspaper. But its success depends on the quality of the 
ink you use. 


Good ink will bring your edition out promptly, and will improve the 
appearance of your sheet. Inferior ink may cause delays, and will spoil the 
7 best copy, causing dissatisfaction among readers and advertisers—those 
who eventually pay for your newpaper. 


Can you imagine a better newspaper ink than Huber’s? It’s made from 
Carbon Black manufactured by J. M. Huber by a process which makes the 
formation of gritty, crystalline particles impossible, in the most modern 
factory, with every facility for prompt. efficient service. 

This ink costs no more than other newspaper inks per pound. We can 
tell you why. 


JINtluber 


Manufacturer of 


Dry Colors, Carbon Black, Varnishes, Printing Inks 








Home Office 

65-67 WEST HOUSTON STREET, NEW YORK 

Service Branches: Factories: 
BALTIMORE, MD. PHILADELPHIA, PA. Ink Factories Carbon Black Factories 
BOSTON, MASS. ST. LOUIS, MO. BAYONNE, N. J. DOLA, W. VA. 
CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. BROOKLYN, N. Y. SWARTZ, LA. 
CINCINNATI, O. TORONTO, CANADA Varnish Factory Color Factory 
OMAHA, NEB. LONDON, ENGLAND BROOKLYN, N. Y. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





























Obituary 


Mrs. Francis L. Gatt, aged 70, 
mother of Herbert R. Galt, managing 
editor of the St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press, died at the home of her son on 
April 18. She was a member of the 
Randolph family, of Virginia, and the 
widow of Dr. Francis L. Galt, who was 
surgeon of the Confederate cruiser Ala- 
bama. 

Joun W. Fox, aged 56, turf writer for 
the Brooklyn Citizen, died April 19, 
after a long illness. He had been on the 
staff of the Citizen 35 years and was 
recently retired upon a pension. 


H. B. Mapison, aged 39, editor of the 


Plainville (1ll.) Messenger, died re- 
cently of influenza. 
Lieut. Matcom Dopp, aged 27, re- 


cently on the Boston Christian Science 
Monitor, died on April 22. 

RicHarp MippLecott SALTONSTALL, a 
lawyer and a director of the Boston 
Globe, died April 17 in Boston. 

Francis Lawton, aged 74, who died at 
Wakefield, R. I., April 16, was a reporter 
under Horace Greeley on the New York 
Tribune, and subsequently editor of the 
Weekly Tribune, while he worked his 
way through New York Law School. Mr. 
Lawton practised law in New York for 
forty years. He was one of the founders 
of the University and Zeta Psi Clubs of 
New York. He leaves a widow and 
one son, Francis Lawton, Jr., of New 


York, vice-president of the Gravure 
Service Corporation. 
Mrs. Mary Lypra Boies BRANCH, 


aged 82, widely known journalist and 
writer, died on April 17, at her home in 
New London, Conn. 

James R. Byrne, aged 63, veteran 
newspaperman of Newark, N: J., died 
April 23, after an illness of several 
months. He started out as a printer 
but soon went on the staff of the old 
Newark (N. J.) Morning Register. As- 
semblyman J. R. Byrne and a daughter, 
Miss May Byrne, survive him. 

R. B. McCutTcHEon, aged 60, editor and 
publisher of the Longton (Kan.) News, 
was found dead April 18 in a rooming 
house in Wichita, Kan. Acute indiges- 
tion was the cause of his death. 

Mrs. H. S. Nicuots, wife of Harry 
Nichols, publisher of the Grand Haven 
(Mich.) Daily Tribune, died recently fol- 
lowing an operation. 

Epwarp J. HANDLEY, at one time 
Washington correspondent for several 
New York newspapers, died in Newark, 
N. J., April 19, after an illness of sev- 
eral months. Mr. Handley was 58 years 
old. Mr. Handley started newspaper 
work on the New York Mcrning Tele- 
graph. Later he served the Sun, Ameri- 
can and the Tribune, as well as Philadel- 
phia, Trenton and other large city pa- 
pers. About ten years ago Mr. Handley 
became a free-lance, devoting himself to 
political topics. In 1916 he toured the 
country in the interests of the Taft cam- 
paign. 
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R. J. N. Reep, aged 52, a well known 
Northern Virginia newspaper editor, 
died recently of pneumonia after a short 
illness. He learned the newspaper busi- 
ness with W. H. W. Morna, founder of 
the Hamilton Enterprise and was recently 
again connected with the paper. 





Editor Kills Editor 
William Wood, city editor of the 
Durango (Col.) Herald, was shot dead 
on a street of Durango by Rod S. Day, 
editor of the Durango Democrat, as the 
result of a squabble between the papers, 
which started over prohibition enforce- 
ment. The Democrat printed a story 
about the life and divorce of Wood. The 
two men met on the street. Words were 
followed by blows. Then Day drew a 
gun and fired two shots, one of which 
lodged in Wood’s brain. Day was ar- 
rested and will be tried for murder. 
Ask a Press Building 
James A. Campbell, of the Ledger, 
president of the Philadelphia Pen and 
Pencil Club, and a committee represent- 
ing the club, called on Mayor Moore 
April 21 to discuss plans for the erec- 
tion of a press building at the Sesqui- 
Centennial exposition in 1926. Mayor 
Moore promised to do all in his power to 
further the success of such a plan. 
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50 YEARS IN WAUSAU 


Record-Herald Celebrates Event This 
Month—Pioneer Days Recalled 


In celebration of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the incorporation of the 
city, the Wausau (Wis.) Daily Record- 
Herald, owned and edited by John L. 
Sturtevant, will issue this month a fifty- 
six page historical and industrial num- 
ber, illustrated with scenes and pictures 
of men living here in the pioneer days. 
*. H. Eves is covering the industrial 
features for the number, and Edward E. 
Payne is looking after the historical end. 

Mr. Sturtevant owns the files of the 
Central Wisconsin, the first paper pub- 
lished in north central Wisconsin, and 
thus has a great mine of information, 
covering the time when Indians roamed 
in large numbers over what is now a rich 
dairy section. Marathon County, of 
which Wausau is the county seat, ex- 
tended fifty years ago as far as Lake 
Superior, and embraced 288,000 square 
miles. Robert H. Johnson, who pub- 
lished the Central Wisconsin from 1867 
to 1911, is still on the Record-Herald. 


Prints Paper in Show Booth 


The Columbia (S. C.) Record issued 





a small daily at its booth at the py 
festa, a style show, held last weg: 
Columbia. John Banks, the Sports «i 
tor of the Record, covered the shout, 
got out the special paper at the rin 
with a linotype and a job press, 4 


Dinner to Edward Bok 

The Pen and Pencil Club of Philade! 
phia tendered a complimentary dinner, 
Edward Bok in recognition of his aceey 
ing the honorary chairmanship of ¢ 
club’s Sesqui-Centennial Commit, 
Among the guests were Victor Rog 
water, former Omaha publisher and pr 
ent assistant to the president of ¢ 
Sesqui-Centennial Association of Phy 
delphia, and Edward A. Van Vale 
burg, editor of the North American 


Raid Newspaper in Ireland 
Armed men raided the offices of 
Sligo (Ireland) Champion April 2} 
smashed the frames of type for ¢ 
week’s issue, apparently in order to 
vent publication of the newspaper's , 
port of Sunday’s meeting when A 
Griffith, President of the Dail Eip 
delivered an address in favor of the k; 
State treaty. The raiders tore up I 
partly printed copies of the paper, | 
spared the linotypes and other machi 
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periment. 





It is an established page—a sticker and a stayer. 
the kind of a page you can count on for the next twenty vears. Fortu- 
nately comic art characters, by some gracious license of the gods, do 
not change their age so Reg’lar Fellers will never outgrow their short 
pants and their engaging ‘boyishness. 

Its bolts of humor strike hard in the last scene of every picture. 
There is just as much “kick” in each final picture as if Gene Byrnes 
had employed mules and dynamite—which he never does. 
search the Gene Byrnes climax in vain for a pair of prostrate feet 
protruding from the margin. Real humor resorts to no such violence. 

In all calmness, and with our best syndicate judgment, we recom- 
mend “Reg’lar Fellers” as the best, cleanest and funniest page you 
can buv for your paper today. 


W aldorf-Astoria. 


Reg’lar Fellers now occupies the front page of the comic section 
in a great many of America’s most astute newspapers. 


It is no ex- 
It is 


You'll 


We can furnish this page in full page 
matrices, full color, black and red, or black 


alone, or as the first page of a printed comic 
section. 


HERALD-SUN SYNDICATE 


280 Broadway, New York City 


You are cordially invited to visit the Herald-Sun Syndicate, Room 142, Convention Floor, 
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BANK RESOURCES 





Report Shows Savings Ac- 
counts in Local Institu- 
tions are on Increase 





The savings in every bank in Paterson 
increased during the period from January 1 
to March 10. On the latter date, the total 
savings amounted to $51,668,843.73, a gain 
over the figures issued on January 1, of 
$1,345,949.61. 

The total bank resources of Paterson on 
March 10, were $91,516,854.96. This is a 
gain of $630,127.16, showing that general 
commercial business did not keep pace with 
the savings of our citizens. 

The above figures were tabulated by Wes- 
sels Van Blarcom, assistant cashier, Second 
National Bank, Paterson. 


$1,500,000 HOTEL 
FOR PATERSON 


Paterson has long wanted a first class 
hotel and a few months ago a group of 
earnest business men raised over a mil- 
lion dollars in subscriptions to 6% bonds 
in eleven days to build a $1,500,000. hotel, 
which will be called the Alexander Hamil- 
ton, after the great patriot who founded 
Paterson as the country’s first industrial 
city. It is expected that the final details 
of this hotel, which will be operated by 
the United Hotels Company, Inc., 
be completed within the next sixty 
and that building will start before the end 
of the summer. 


Short Sketches of Two Men 
Who Try to Serve 


oy 
“< 
wo 





W. B. Bryant 
William B. Bryant, secretary 
urer of the Guardian Printing 
lishing Company, 


and treas- 
and Pub- 
is the general manager 
and publisher of the Press-Guardian and 
Sunday Chronicle. He is the oldest son 
of the late William Cullen Bryant, former 
publisher of the Brooklyn Times, and for 
years the manager and secretary of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion. Mr. Bryant’s experience covers over 
25 years in the newspaper game, five with 
the Brooklyn Times, ten with the New 
York Times as circulation manager and 
assistant business manager, and eleven 
ears as a publisher in Paterson. Mr. 
ryant has always taken active interest 
in community affairs in Paterson, and is 
a past-President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, past-President of the Paterson 
Rotary Cinb, and a former President of 
the New Jersey Press Association, and is 
now treasurer of the New Jersey Daily 
League. He is one of the best known 
newspapermen in New Jersey at the 
Present time. 


John L. Matthews 


John L. Matthews, the vice-president of 
the Guardian 
Company, is the editor of The Press- 
Guardian and Sunday Chronicle, and was 
up to eleven years ago connected with 
the Brooklyn Daily Times in an executive 
position, where he served for twenty 
years. Mr. Matthews is a man of sound 
judgment and keen intellect, whose edi- 
torial utterances have been quoted pos- 








The Press-Guardian 
The Sica Chronicle 


are 


Real Newspapers 


for 


Real People 
A Real Community 


Printing and _ Publishing | 


63,878 Earn Livelihood 
4 HERE $91,516,854, In This City, Report Shows 

















Washington, —The Department of | 
Commerce, - RS the Bureau of Census, 
has recently issued a statement showing | 
the results of an analysis of the occupa- 
tion statistics of Paterson, N. The 
total population for Paterson is "135,875, 
which includes 44,996 males and 18,882/ 
females, ten years of age and over who 
were reported as gainfully occupied, that | 
is working for salary, wages, profits or 
other form of pecuniary compensation or | 
its equivalent. Semi- skilled operators in 





silk mills total 10,022 males and 9,413 
females; retail dealers, 2,426 males, and 233 


females; clerks, except in stores, 1,951 
males and 664 females; machinists, mill- 
wrights and tool makers, 1,804, all males; 
salesmen and saleswomen, 1,138 males, 566 


females; bookkeepers, cashiers and ac- 
countants, 762 males and 758 females; 
manufacturers and officials, 1,314 males 


and 25 females; 


a ; stenographers and typists, 
Je mates anc 


cam 


females; carpenters, 
1,075; chauffeurs, 1,067; judges and lawyers, 
100, physicians and surgeons, 150, ete., 
etc. The Merchandising Dept. of the 
Press-Guardian has complete list of all 
occupations. 








What Paterson Has at a Glance 


Number 
Persons 


of ae 









Proprietors ona firm members 
Salaried employees 
Wage earners (average number) 


Value added by manufacture (value 
cost of materials) .............- 





Initial Campaigns 
Prove Successful 


A number of try-out campaigns have 
been made in Paterson recently, and the 
Press-Guardian has been invariably listed 
in these campaigns, which have — suc- 
cess‘ul, and the last one put diver in 
which the Press-Guardian cooperated, was 
the Satin-Gloss p-Economy basket 
campaign. In fact the Press-Guardian 
has many letters in its file, too numerous 
to be published here, thanking it tor co- 
operation and the wonderful results ob- 
tained, etc. 


Retail Outlets 
For National Goods 


Auto (Passenger).. 19 Merchant Tailors .. 37 
essen - 


























of products less 





|Department Store 


Battle Still On 


In 1920 the management of the Press- 
Guardian notified the larges+ department 
stores in Paterson that beginning January 
Ist, 1921, it would be necessary to increase 
their rate to a _ production-cost-plus-a- 
reasonable-profit basis, as their business 
had been carried at a loss for at least 
eighteen months, and rising costs meant 
a readjustment. Three of the largest 
stores in the city got together and de- 
cided to stay out of the paper, and in 


this they were encouraged by at Irast 
one other newspaper in the city. Within 
six months one of the stores returned 


paying the rate and has greatly increased 
its business and is entirely satisfied. The 
other two have now been out of the paper 





Auto (Truck) .... 12 Delicate 30| for sixteen months with a loss only to 
= —_, teeee bo Dressmakers. | themselves. Department store advertis- 
Bakers sree **"* 90 woe  Sahpeaape | ing is the most complicated and intricate 
Cigar Stores ..... 34 Department Stores 5| of any to handle and the Press-Guardian 
Cloaks - Suits.. 26 SEE ccacace 2\ is not willing to cut rates or to permit 
Clothiers ........ 43 Florists ......... 16| buyers of space to determine their rates. 
Confectioners Pere 156 ae 33 | National advertising copy is not dominated 
Garages ......... 28 Onticians ........ 16) by large space users at cut rates when it 
¢ rl cena a 7 appears in the Press-Guardian. 
Hats and Caps .... 14 Plom*ers ........ | 
SRE 6 nénseéce 49 Restaurants .. 
peta <2 BE Boma .°- $B) ow Jeray ie the fastest growing. state 
Men’s Furnishings.. 29 Stationers ....... m= Oe Se, a ee ne 
area, it ranks tenth in population, and 
SSS — ee = - Dm gery is concen. 
: , trated on less than of its area is 
= a Pa agen PR a condition develops an ideal situation for 
adhe Mew Jersey aa cule His intensive advertising campaigns, and with- 
fight for American principals from way out waste and at the least cost. One of 
eae den aaa tw. "ace, wae the major markets of the state is that 


his analysis of the I. W. W. was ridiculed 
and criticized by metropolitan papers, who 
were afterwards compelled to swallow their 
own words, and his advocacy of every 
just cause, giving even his personal touch 
to details, has made the Press-Guardian a 
real power in advancing civic and com- 
munity welfare and improvement. Mr. 
Matthews is a member of the Paterson 
Chamber of Commerce and the Sons of 
the American Revolution, and the New 
Jersey Press-Association. 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATION 


The Press-Guardian and Sunday Chron- 
icle are represented in the foreign field 
by G. Logan Payne Co., in Chicago, De- 
troit, St. Louis, and Los Angeles, and by 
Payne, Burns and Smith, in New York 
and Boston, and who are kept advised of 
every new development that micht inter- 
est space buyers. Thev sell the Press- 
Guardian on Facts not Fiction. 





of Paterson and _ its surrounding towns. 
Paterson is the third city in the state in 
size, and like other cities and towns in 
New Jersey has successful daily news- 
papers which carry local news of their 
own towns and their respective communi- 
ties. There are 32,000 families in Paterson 
that cannot be reached except through 
the medium of the Paterson newspapers. 
Paterson possesses the four requisites of 
a successful city—Health, Education, Busi- 
ness an orals. Its death rate is far 
below that of cities of same size and 
population. It has 25 public schools and 
one high school, with numerous private 
and parochial schools, and prides itself 
upon its recreational system which has 
greatly expanded rapidly during the past 
few years. 





The Press-Guardian is the only evening 
paper in Paterson with the full Associated 
Press Service. The Sunday Chronicle is 
also a member of the Associated Press. 








THE PRESS-GUARDIAN 
S SUNDAY CHRONICLE 


Only Newspapers in Pater- 
son to Show a Gain in 
Circulation in Past Year 








Based on the sworn statements of cir- 
culation rendered to the United States 
Government as of April Ist, the Press- 
Guardian showed a gain of 1450 copies per 
day and the Sunday Chronicle 842 copies, 
while the other local papers both showed 
losses. The Press-Guardian’s last state- 


ment was 12,084 net paid per day aver- 
age for the six months ending March 
3ist, 1922. The Press-Guardian, however, 


has a circulation no wof 13,000 copies per 
day and over, the largest of any evening 
newspaper in Paterson or Passaic county. 
It is an ideal medium for those who de- 
sire real results, because it reaches a buy- 
ing clientele in the evening when the 
entire family has the time and inclina- 
tion to read thoroughly their favorite 
newspaper. The Press-Guardian is an in- 
dependent newspaper politically and finan 
cially. During the past few years under 
the present management it has developed 
that quality that gains reader confidence 
and esteem, and it reaches a greater per- 
centage of people with real buying power 


than any other medium in its field. The 
Government statement of the Sunday 
Chronicle showed 12,023, but its present 


circulation is much larger and growing 
every week. The Sunday Chronicle is the 
only Sunday newspaper in Passaic Coun- 
ty, and while it has the full service of 
the Associated Press, it is extremely local 
in character, carrying exclusive news, 
features, and special departments. 


ee 
Merchandising Dept. 

The Press-Guardian now maintains a 
modest merchandising department which 
endeavors to cooperate with all national 
advertisers requesting such service. This 
department is willing to make surveys 
and supply information regarding market 
conditions, etc., and to cooperate with 
manufacturers’ distributors by supplying 
data, route lists and to do everything 
possible to intensify dealer interest in 
advertising products. The Press- Guard- 
ian is the only paper in Paterson that is 
a member of the New Jersey Daily League, 
an organization of twelve important even- 
ing newspapers in the state covering the 
twelve major markets. 





Auto Advertising 
Good Barometer 


The Press-Guardian and its Sunday edi- 
tion, the Sunday Chronicle, carried more 
automobile and accessory advertising in 
i921 than the morning and other evening 
paper of the city combined. In fact it 
exceeded the total lineage of the other 
two papers by approximately 200,000 lines. 
As advertisers are well aware, the auto- 
mobile is no five and ten cent proposition, 
and for at least the last seven years the 
Press-Guardian and Sunday Chronicle 
have maintained their leadership in this 
important branch of national advertising, 
and these two papers are in nine cases 
out of ten the first choice of local dealers. 





The Press-Guardian 


is a Member of the 


A. P, 
A. B.C. 
A.N. P. A. 


and Advertising Bureau 


N. J. P. A. 
N. J. fete hadi 
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Editor 


BOSTON VETERANS’ HOST TESTIFIES 





Many in “Hub” Started Careers Over Fifty Years Ago and 
Forty-Year Service Records Are Common Among 
Reporters and Executives 





By GEORGE MACGUIGGAN 


OSTON celebrates its 100th birthday 
this year, as all the world, of which 
its citizens term it “The Hub,” knows— 
and no more need be said about the cele- 
bration here, Consideration of it did, how- 
ever, call to mind the number of journal- 
ists still in active service who started 
their careers in Boston while the city was 
still a mere fledgling in its present 
municipal estate. 

In fact, if we had been on terra firma 
when Ponce de Leon was pushing his 
search for the fountain of youth, we 
might have felt impelled to recommend 
to him the newspaper profession in Bos- 
ton. Some of the “Hub” journalists were 
reporters in the city during the Civil 
War and many of them are still in their 
chosen vocation. 

The dean of the local reporters is Wes- 
ton F. Hutchins. Shortly after return- 
ing from the Civil War, in 1867, he went 
to work for the Boston Journal, as a cub 
reporter. He rapidly went up the ladder, 
and in 1868 was sent to cover the open- 
ing of the Union Pacific Railroad. Some 
of the most capable reporters in the 
country were sent on this assignment, 
and Hutchins had for his companion 
Charles A. Dana, later owner of the New 
York Sun. So well did he take care of 
his job, that it is no secret that Dana 
had a standing offer for him to join the 
Sun staff. He returned to Boston, and 
one of the biggest jobs ever handed to a 
reporter in the whole country at that time 
was passed to him, when he was sent 
to cover the Franco-Prussian war in 
1870-71. He now covers the courthouse 
in Pemberton Square, one of the health- 
iest specimens of reporterhood at the 
age of 82. 

Raymond L. Bridgman, president of the 
Massachusetts State House Press Asso- 
ciation, is one of the most noted mem- 
bers of the Boston Veteran Journalists 
\ssociation, today working as a State 
House correspondent at the age of 74 
years. 

Gen. William A. Bancroft, ex-president 
of the Veteran Journalists’ Association, 
and one of Boston’s best known citizens, 
because of his long term of service as 
president of the Boston Elevated railway 
systen. became a “cub” reporter for 
the Bostou Globe in 1878. 

Ex-Governor Samuel McCall got his 
preliminary newspaper training in col- 
lege, and later went to work on the old 
Boston Globe, then being handled by 
Edwin M, Bacon, transferring his activi- 
ties afterwards to the Advertiser, where 
he became editor-in-chief. He has never 
given up writing, having been a frequent 
contributor to newspapers and maga- 
zines, as well as an author of several 
books, his latest literary activity being 
the covering of the Limitation of Arms 
Conference at. Washington for the Post. 

The success of the Globe ran parallel 
with the big vision of the man who “made 
it’—the late Gen. Charles H. Taylor, 
who managed it for 48 years. Any ac- 
count of the story of the Globe in Boston 
would be incomplete without consider- 
able mention being made of the two sons 
of the late Gen. Taylor, Charles H. Tay- 
lor, Jr., and William O. Taylor, who 
are now conducting the destinies of the 
Globe in capable fashion. It is true that 
the two “boys” have been right on the 
job almost since the General took over 
the Globe, with “C. H. T., Jr.” directing 
editorial policy and labor 


largely the 


matters, and W. O. conducting the busi- 
ness management. 

The genuine old-timers in this section 
of the country can recall the days when 
the Boston Post catered to the ultra- 
conservative class. This was before the 
advent into Hub journalism of Edwin A. 
Grozier, who possesses a newspaper record 
that began in 1881, when he became a 
reporter on the Boston Globe. Follow- 
ing his Boston debut he went to the local 
State House as secretary to Governor 
Robinson, but the call of the ink and 
press was tov strong and he traveled to 
Manhattan Island to become private sec- 
retary to Joseph Pulitzer, then editor 
and publisher of the New York World, 
and became successively city editor of 
the World, editor of the Evening World. 
and editor of the Sunday World. 

Life was proving too easy for him, so 
casting about, he espied the rapidly-fail- 
ing Boston Post, with a circulation large 
enough for one boy to carry under his 
arm, and a_ still smaller advertising 
patronage. Tradition has it that he took 
the first train to this city and bought 
the Post for $100 in cash and the as- 
sumption of the debts of the company 
then publishing the paper. 

He immediately threw away all the old 
circulation and_ started publishing a 
morning paper to appeal to the masses, 
with the slogan “With a mission, with- 
out a muzzle.” He established a prece- 
dent in New England journalism by re- 
ducing the price to one cent, and the Post 
started from zero and ran its circula- 
tion up to the half-million mark. The 
“Chief,” as he is known to the Post fam 
ily. is far from being passé, and let it 
be stated that it is the hand of “E. A.” 
who still guides the career of the Boston 
Post, although he is receiving able as- 
sistance from his son Richard, and his 
brother William A., who incidentally is 
one of the veterans in the local field. 

Clarence W. Barron, publisher of the 
Boston News Bureau, and similar papers 
in New York and Philadelphia, is one of 
the very busiest of the veteran journal- 
ists in Boston. His first business experi 
ence was work as a stenographic re- 
porter, graduating into straight journal- 


ism when less than 20 years of age. He 
was financial editor of the Transcript 


Then came his 
3oston News 


for a number of years. 
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sureau and this publication is today in 
the front rank of financial journalism. 

Frederick E. Goodrich, editorial writer 
on the Post, who has been on the Post 
staff for 54 years, and is the second oldest 
Boston journalist, in point of years of 
service, was so desirous of getting into 
the newspaper business he did not wait 
to get his parchment from Yale after 
completing exams, but jumped right into 
the game and landed in the editor’s chair 
at the first tryout. In other words, he 
went in with a chum who had started the 
Trenton Monitor, and the front page of 
that paper in those days shows his name 
as editor. After a term as editor of the 
Hartford Courant he came to the Post 
in ‘68, and besides writing editorials, at 
which he is still kept busy, handled the 
“All Sorts” column of former days, a 
department that gave full scope to his 
innate sense of humor. 

Some 48 years ago, Arthur A. Fowle 
was a suburban reporter with his eye on 
Boston. Half a dozen years later he had 
climbed to be managing editor of the 
Globe, which position he has held for 38 
years. Today he is 77 years young be- 
cause he knows not only how to keep the 
cleanest desk in Boston, how to run his 
life by “clock-work,” how to take things 
calmly, but because he has followed 
the ancient advice “Know thyself.” 

James Morgan of the Globe, one of the 
illustrious Kentucky Morgans, has pluck 
and daring for middle names. His bio- 
graphical works on Theodore Roosevelt, 
Abraham Lincoln and Edward A. Mose- 
ley have won him wide recognition as a 
student of human character. 

Then there is H. H. Fletcher’s jour- 
nalistic influence, for since 1882 he has 
been connected with various news or- 
ganizations, for the past 26 years having 
been associate managing editor of the 
Transcript; William D. Sullivan, who 
has been on the staff of the Globe since 
1883, having been city editor since 1889: 


William H, Hills, who began NE WSpaper 
work as a reporter on the Globe in 18] 
and for nearly thirty years now has man. 
aged its exchange department and Written 
the Globe’s “Editorial Points;” Tho ‘ 
Downey, superintendent of the Globe cir. 
culation for so many years, and the Teal 
Boston veteran in this line; Nathaniel 9 
Taylor of the Globe who has done hig 
half century in the newspaper field: 
Charles W. Restarick, 28 years real ¢. 
tate editor of the Globe, and a membe 
of its staff for close to 40 years; Charles 
S. Howard, dramatic and musical editg; 
of the Globe, who has been a member of 
the staff since May, 1881; J. Harry Hart. 
ley, military editor of the Globe, wit, 
more than 40 years’ service on thy 
paper. 

Others still active in the field are W 
Ralston Balch of the Transcript; Arthy 
M. Bridgman, formerly of the Recor: 
William E. Brigham, correspondent oj 
the Transcript in Washington; Frank ¢ 
Brownell; J. E. Chamberlin who mak 
the “Listener” column on the — Trap. 
script ; Robert J. Chute of the Transcript; 
Walter H. Cobb of the Herald; Edwiy 
S. Crandon, who watches the State streg 
market for the Transcript; Edward } 
Crosby, whose name for years has bee 
at the head of the dramatic department oj 
the Post; William Howe Downes, ar 
critic of the Transcript; J. Irving Estes 
also of the Transcript; the two Ford 
father and son, William A. and Frederic 
W., who have identified their life work 
with the Transcript; Samuel Merrill of 
the Globe; William P. Nightingdale, a 
advertising man who counts his friends 
by the hundreds among the business ma 
of Boston, and who completed half: 
century of newspaper work several year 
ago; Daniel J. Saunders of the Glob; 
Emery H. Talbot, a noted night editor 
of former years and entertaining cor- 
respondent for outside papers; to sy 

(Continued on page 72) 
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General Features 


of the First Class 


Many of our friends among the newspaper editors value our daily 
service chiefly for its efficiency in illustrating the news. Some of 
them, we think, are overlooking the quality of our magazine features, 
which are entitled to rank 
with those sold individually by 
syndicates. 











We have recently begun re- 
leasing, by way of example, 
a woman's page serial by 
Grace Phelps—‘“The Story 
of an Unloved Wife’— 
which is very well written and 
exceedingly interesting. Miss 
Phelps is a New York news- 
paper woman, and much of 
her work has been successfully 
syndicated. 





Another new contributor to 
the service is Dr. W. F. 
Thomson, who writes for us 
a short daily column of 
epigrammatic hints on good 
health, sanitation, etc. This is 
not one of the regular medical 
columns, and no advice is sup- 
plied to correspondents as to 
what to do for chilblains, stiff 
neck, and so on. “Sunshine 
Pellets’ is readable for its 
wit and entertaining qualities, 
as well as for its helpful Central Press Building 

Just off Euclid avenue on East Fourtl 


common sense. reet, Cleveland 
! 


Our List Grows Fast 


We have added new papers to our client list more rapidly since 
January than ever before. The following papers are a few of those 
that have subscribed for our fuld service recently: 














BUFFALO COURIER LYNN ITEM 
CLEVELAND NEWS SACRAMENTO BEE 
TACOMA LEDGER MUNCIE STAR 
DULUTH HERALD WICHITA EAGLE 


PORTLAND (ME.) PRESS HERALD CALGARY HERALD 


New Foreign Service 


Three weeks ago we offered a special illustrated news matrix 
service for foreign language papers in this country, and for news- 
papers in other countries. The idea caught on immediately, and 
we have a good list already, that is growing rapidly. We cover 
news events of international interest in this service. 


We are always glad to supply proofs and specimen matrices 
to interested publishers. 


Che Central 


Press Assoriation 


H. A. McNITT, Manager 
Central Press Building Cleveland, Ohio 























Samuel G. Blythe 


on Perils of 
Home Distilling 


Do you know the butyl bug? Perhaps you have never been intro- 
duced, and so you may not be aware of the fearful execution which 
this poisonous creature is working through the medium of home- 
made hooch. 

Samuel G. Blythe has obtained all the available information about 
this fascinating subject, and the resulting material will soon be 
available for Sunday release. 





Headline Comics 


Of the half-dozen or so most famous comic cartoonists we employ 


three: Rube Goldberg, Fontaine Fox and Harry Tuthill. 


The first and second have been eminently successful for so long a 
time that reference to them is scarcely necessary—everybody knows 
of their ability. 


Tuthill is the newest arrival in the ranks of the assuredly suc- 
cessful. His strip, “Home, Sweet Home,” is now used in every 
part of the country, and its unique humor has made friends every- 
where. 


We expect to announce soon a new colored Sunday comic page 
by Mr. Tuthill. Preliminary drawings promise an exceedingly funny 
page. We are adding names to our waiting list, and we recommend 
early inquiry. 





New Features 


We began releasing recently a new series of sport page cartoons 
drawn by Ed. Hughes, and although the feature has been out but a 
short time, it has won a big list and a sure place in the estimation 
of publishers. Hughes’ work is spirited and full of action, and his 
subject matter is lively and of timely interest. 

We expect to offer soon a new series of articles of international 
interest by Col. Frederick Palmer, whose Irish correspondence has 
been declared by a Boston editor the best he has seen anywhere. 

Burns Montle, the dramatic critic and author of the Yearbook of 
the Theatre, will have for us soon a new series dealing with im- 


portant plays. A feature for once-a-month release, well illustrated 
with photographs. 





And There’s Irvin Cobb 


The managing editor of a metropolitan daily has called “My 
Favorite Stories’ the best short feature in the United States. The 
series has been enormously successful, and is now used in the best 
papers in practically all the important towns and cities in the 
country. Mr. Cobb is giving us some excellent copy, and his supply 
of funny stories seems to improve in quality as he draws upon it. 


We have other features, too. Ask us to tell you about them. 


Che McNaught 
Syndicate, tue. 


V. V. McNITT, President 
Times Building New York 
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NEWS OF THE CLUBS AND ASSOCIATIONS 








YHE Kansas State Authors’ Club will 

hold a state meeting May 19, at Wichita, 
On the program will be W. J. Morgan, 
Hal Everett, Tom McNeal, Margaret 
Hill McCarter. Dave Lehey will act as 
toastmaster at the dinner. Bishops Wal- 
dorf and Schwarter are also expected to 
be present. 


A dinner and dance was given by the 
Paper Carriers’ Protective and Beneficial 
Association of Philadelphia, April 20, at 
the Hotel Lorraine. This was the thirty- 
seventh annual dinner and the circulation 
managers of the morning newspapers 
were the guests of honor. Each made 
a brief speech. They were as follows: 
J. M. Annberg, Public Ledger; J. L. 
Farley, North American; H. C. Lee, 
Inquirer, and W. O. Cotton, assistant cir- 
culation manager, the Record. 


Members of the Poor Richard Club and 
the Woman’s Advertising Club were 
among the guests of the Philadelphia 
Sales Club on the occasion of club night 
celebrated last Friday night at the Hotel 
Adelphia. The value of movies in pres- 
ent-day salesmanship was the theme of 
the program. 


The Montreal Paper Club, at its an- 
nual meeting held April 18, voted to 
admit to membership advertising agencies, 
printers’ salesmen and all interested in 
the buying and selling of paper. Hereto- 
fore membership has been limited to sales- 
men of paper manufacturers and mer- 
chants. 


Kansas editors will hold their annual 
convention at Lawrence and Kansas City, 
May 4, 5 and 6. Aside from discussion 
of newspaper problems the chief thing 
of interest will be the two-day editorial 
golf tournament on the links at Law- 
rence, out of which will come the news- 
paper champion of the Jayhawker press. 
The convention itself has been planned 
on quite an elaborate scale. Many promi- 
nent speakers have been obtained. They 
include Henry Schott of Chicago, Will- 
iam Allen White, Emporia; Chancellor 
E. H. Lindley, Kansas State University; 
G. L. Caswell, field secretary of Iowa; 
Paul Rankin, Lawrence; H. W. All- 
bright, Wichita; George W. Marble, Fort 
Scott; Mrs. Charles Browne, Horton; 
Harry Montgomery, Junction City, and 
Roy F. Bailey, Calina, president of the 
association. A special luncheon will be 


held in Kansas City the last day of the . 


convention. A formal banquet will be 
held in the evening. 


The Missouri Valley Typographical 
Conference, composed of union printers 
of Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska 
and Oklahoma, which met here, voted to 
meet next year at Jefferson City, Mo. 
The following officers were elected: 
Edward G. Waters, Des Moines, presi- 
dent; J. Leatherman, Hutchinson, Kan., 
Charles A. Vickers, Omaha, Fred Mere- 
dith, Tulsa, Okla., Frank J. Dewarf, St. 
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Louis, vice-presidents; Charles 


Rhode, 


St. Joseph, Mo., secretary and treas- 
urer. John W. Hays, secretary-treasurer 
of the International Typographical 


Union, told the conference that the union 
printers have practically won their fight 
for the forty-four-hour week. Mr. Hays 
stated that there is practically more than 
$1,000,000 in the fund of the International 
Union today than when the strike began. 


The California Press Association, num- 
bering 100 members, with their wives, 
will make the top of the Sierras the ob- 
jective of the annual outing this year. 
The editors from all parts of the state 
will assemble in Fresno, May 19. The 
next morning they will board the train 
for the scenic ride to Cascade and from 
there will go by auto stage to Hunting- 
ton Lodge, by the side of Huntington 
Lake. President Friend W. Richardson 
will be in charge. 


A telegram bearing the signatures of 
750 members of the Advertising Club of 
St. Louis was sent April 22 to President 
Harding, inviting him to attend the Mil- 
waukee convention of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World. 


for April 29, 1922 


Eleven men in the University of Kan- 
sas have just been elected to Sigma Delta 
Chi, honorary journalism fraternity. 
The new members are: Glick Schultz, 
Lawrence; Raymond Dyer, Chaunte; 
Russell Hogin, Kansas City, Kan.; James 
Connely, Colby; Chester Shore, Kansas 
City, Kan.; Charles Greasan, Paola; 
William Blanc, Lawrence; Marion Ship- 
ley, Neodesha; R. C. Petty, Alton; Lind- 
ley Young, Dispatch, and Louis Kendall, 
Lawrence. This fraternity will entertain 
the visiting editors of the Kansas Edi- 
torial Association and Topeka Press Club 
at a smoker in Lawrence May 4, in con- 
nection with the annual convention of the 
association. 


Leon A. Soper, sales promotion man- 
ager of the Phoenix Mutual Life In- 
surance company, was elected April 18 
president of the Hartford Advertising 
club to succeed Thomas D. Faulkner. 
Other officers elected were: G. H. 
Abercrombie, Fuller Brush Company, 
first vice-president; John W. Long- 
necker, Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, second vice-president; Frederick 
Lowe, secretary; C. C. Chase, treasurer. 
Three new directors elected are: Alfred 
C. Fuller, Thomas D. Faulkner and L. 
M. Church. 


Payment of commissions to direct ad- 
vertisers was vigorously protested at the 





meeting of Southern California 

ciated Dailies held recently at the ¢; 
Club, Los Angeles. Crombie Allen 
president of the organization, which ; 
composed of over 50 daily Newspaper 
publishers, introduced the subject of 
the meeting voted to pay advertis; 
commissions on to regular agencies, Th 
adoption of 12 em column was advocates 
Quarterly meetings were decided 

instead of semi-annual meetings hey 
heretofore. ; 





Cheboygan Tribune Expands 


Another story will be added to th 
Cheboygan (Mich.) Daily Tribune, 
home, The building was purchased hy 
fall by a company consisting of NE 
Conine, R. T. Allen and George B, Dg. 
liver, all of Battle Creek, Mich; A ¢ 
Batdorff of Traverse City, and T. F 
Fuller. 





New Press in Tacoma 


A unitype octuple Hoe press is beig 
broken in by the Tacoma ( Wash.) New 
Tribune. It was installed in Janmn 
and has permitted the addition of two ¢. 
tions, morning and evening outer-she 
extras to the regular runs of the ney: 
paper. 
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MULTI-MAILER 





— 


Some 


—of the many newspapers, ma- 
gazines and publishers using a 


MULTI-MAILER SYSTEM 


Atlanta Journal 

\tlantis, Inc. 

Appeal to Reason 

Brotherhood of Loc. Fire- 
men & Enginemen’s 
Magazine 

Carpenters Printing Plant 

Catholic Tribune 

Charlotte Observer 

Chicago Tribune 

Chicago Evening Post 

Chicago Herald Examiner 

Chicago Daily News 

Chicago Journal 

Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce 

Christian Science Pub. So- 
ciety 

Cincinnati Times-Star 

Cleveland Plain Dealer 

Dearborn Independent 


‘Florida Times-Union 


Greensboro Daily News 
Guide Publishing Co. 

Il Progresso 

Indianapolis News 

Int. Assn. of Machinists 
Int. Typographical Union 


Labor 

Lexington Herald 

La Nacion 

McCall’s Magazine 
Methodist Book Concern 
Milwaukee Journal 
National Tribune 
Nashville Banner 

New York Times 
Oklahoma Leader 
Omaha World Herald 
Our Sunday Visitor 
Peoria Star 

Pittsburgh Post 
Pittsburgh Gazette 
Raleigh News & Observer 
Richmond Palladium 
Richmond Times Dispatch 
Rochester Herald 
Roanoke Times-World 
Salt Lake Tribune 
Southern Ruralist 
Successful Farming 
Topeka State Journal 
Virginian-Pilot ‘ 
Webb Publishing Co. 
Woman’s World 

York Gazette 


‘Consider the benefits! 


This illustration shows a 
Multi-Mailer System to 
handle list of 2,000-5,000 
names. In lowered por- 
tion of desk is Speed- 
embosser ; to the right the 
Speedaustamp; beside it 
a galley of Speedaumats 
which are small zinc 
plates embossed with the 
names, addresses, expira- 
tion dates and serial num- 
bers of subscribers. They 
are used daily for mailing 
on Speedaudresser at far 
left. 


Learn Which 
Multi-Mailer System 
Fits Your Needs 


No matter how large or small your mailing list is 
or what your requirements are, there’s a Multi- 
Mailer System for you. It will give you exactly the 
same economies and efliciency now enjoyed by over 
50 of the country’s larger publications who use a 
Multi-Mailer System in handling their mail circula- 
tions. 


Proper addressing insured. 
Circulation Department has complete control of 
mail list which is lifted out of the composing and 
galley rooms. Responsibility for errors fixed on 
one department, generally on one operator. 


Mail list corrected daily. Costly composing room 
and galley room time eliminated. Checking of sub- 
scriptions for Circulation Department and A. B. C. 
made easy. All these economies gained without in- 
creasing the labor of the Circulation Department. 


The experience of 14 years of studying, analyzing 
and suggesting solutions for the problems confront- 
ing publishers in the proper handling of their mail 
circulation is at your disposal. 
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EASY TALK 


By PHILIP R. DILLON 











H G. WELLS on the Invention of 

* Printing: — Whatever you may 
think of Herbert G. Wells, his theory 
of the origin of man and his interpreta- 
tions of the alleged facts of world his- 
tory, it is not to be denied that he is, 
just now, the foremost living writer in 
the wo1ld—judged by the circulation of 
his writings. When a certain country 
newspaper publisher told me that “The 
Outline of History” was “an enchanting 
book” I felt that he had accurately de- 
scribed it. I cannot think of any book 
ever written (I leave the Bible out of 
the debate) that is so well designed for 
the education of newspaper men. 

Here is a footnote from the book 
that will hold the attention of newspa- 
per men: 

“Julius Caesar (60 B. C.) caused 
the proceedings of the Senate to be 
published by having them written up 
upon bulletin boards, in albo (upon 
the white). It had been the custom 
to publish the annual edict of the 
praetor in this fashion. There were 
professional letter writers who sent 
news by special courier to rich coun- 
try correspondents, and these would 
copy down the stuff upon the Album 
(white board). Cicero, while he was 
governor in Cilicia, got the current 
news from such a professional cor- 
respondent. He complains in one let- 
ter that it was not what he wanted; 
the expert was too full of the chariot 
races and other sporting intelligence, 
and failed to give any view of the 
political situation. Obviously, the 
news letter system was available only 
for public men in prosperous circum- 
stances.” 

Thus we see that the business of the 
special correspondent and the syndicate 
writer was the same, in principle, as it 
is today. 

Wells wonders why printing was not 
invented at that time. He sets every 
reader of his book wondering why the 
Western world was without printing for 
1500 years after Julius Caesar. Indeed, 
the more we think of it, the more we 
are apt to be amazed at the fact that 
Europe waited until Gutenberg came 
along about the year 1450 A.D. and made 
alphabet letter types. It is conceivable 
that civilization might rise high without 
gunpowder, steam, electricity, but print- 
ing was different. Why did not Peri- 
cles, or Philip of Macedon, or Cicero 
see the need of it? The Roman Empire 
vent to pieces chiefly because of the 
lack of it. There could be no wide- 
spread representative government with- 
out it. Let me quote Wells again: 

“Tt is not as though printing was a 
recondite art or dependent upon any 
precedent and preliminary discover- 
ies. Printing is the most obvious of 
dodges. In principle it has always 
been known. * * * There is ground 
for supposing that the Paleolithic men 
f the Magdalenian period may have 
printed designs on their leather gar- 
ments. , The ‘seals’ of ancient Su- 
meria again were printing devices. 
Coins are print. Illiterate persons in 
all ages have used wooden or metal 
stamps for their signatures; William 
I, the Norman Conqueror of England, 
for example, used such a stamp with 
ink to sign documents. In China, the 


classics were being printed by the sec- 
ond century A.D. Yet either because 
of small difficulties about ink or papy- 
rus or the form of books, or because 
part of owners of slave copyists, or 
because the script was too swift and 
easy to set men thinking how to write 
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it still more easily, as the Chinese 
character or the Gothic letters did, 
or because of a gap in the social sys- 
tem between men of thought and 
knowledge and men of technical skill, 
printing was not used—not even for 
the exact reproduction of  illustra- 
tions. 

“The chief reason for this failure to 
develop printing systematically lies, no 
loubt, in the fact that there was no 
abundant supply of printable material 
of a uniform texture and convenient 
form. The supply of papyrus was 
strictly limited, strip had to be fastened 
to strip, and there was no standard 
size of sheet. Paper had yet to come 
from China to release the mind of Eu- 
rope. Had there been presses, they 
would have had to stand idle while the 
papyrus rolls were slowly made. But 
this explanation does not account for 
the failure to use block printing in the 
‘ase of illustrations and diagrams.” 
‘rom all of which we are tempted to 

say that, in spite of Plato and Aristotle, 
(sar and Cicero, and the great library 
it Alexandria in the third century, the 
furopean man was inexcusably stupid 


New Minneapolis Ad Club Officers 


Louis Burgess is now president of the 
Advertising Club of Minneapolis. Mr. 
Burgess is connected with the Byron & 
Learned Company. Carl W. Jones of 
the Minneapolis Journal was elected vice- 
president; Rutherford S. Finch, second 
vice-president ; Truman G. Brooke, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and J. Bryan Bushnell, 
Eugene W. Ford and William Unsgaard, 
directors-at-large. At the meeting of 
the newspaper division of the club 
Isadore J. Heutscheel was elected chair- 
man for the ensuing year. Mr. Heut- 
scheel is a member of the advertising 
staff of the Minneapolis Tribune, 


On Watterson Committee 


John C. Shafer, owner of the Chicago 
Evening Post, and Charles A. Segner, its 
managing editor, were appointed as mem- 
bers of the Henry Waterson Memorial 
Committee of Louisville by the general 
assembly of Kentucky. 


Jefferson Leaves Earl Motors 


G. C. Jefferson has resigned as As- 
sistant Advertising Manager of Earl 
Motors, Inc., of Jackson, Michigan and: 
Joined the Western staff of Grandin- 
Dorrance-Sullivan, Inc. 
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FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH IN 
BOSTON 








(Continued from Page 68) 








nothing of another host of them on the 
Post staff like Clifton B. Carberry, man- 
aging editor for years; Edward J. Dunn, 
city editor; Hon, William Taylor, one- 
time star writer and editor, who also 
won success in the political field; Charles 
E. L. Wingate, now Sunday editor of the 
Post and formerly managing editor and 
general manager of the Journal; A. H. 
Marchant, over 30 years on the Post, now 
is advertising manager. 

The other large cities of the country, 
and many of the smaller, also, have their 
veterans in journalism, but speaking from 
an unbiased angle, Boston has such a re- 


markably high number of veterans j 
point of years of service, it is highly ia 
probable that any other city has a 
record, and may be commended jf 
can make as creditable a showing. It} 
an actual fact that there are Scores ay 
scores not mentioned in this article why 
have enviable records, but Space 
not allow of taking into Consideratj 
one and all. 





New Press in Daytona 





The Daytona (Fla.) Morning 
has just installed a new Model 
plex perfecting web press. 


a 





Canadian Agency Recognized 


Duncan S. Blaikie Advertising A 
Montreal, has been granted |imiw 
recognition by the Canadian Daily Neg 
papers’ Association. 





for you. 


The Church 


Lead your help by 
solicitation. 


or $10. 


York City. 





Churches Are Back of Business 


The churches in your town represent the 
most constructive force in the community. 
Anything your paper can do to help the 
churches means a more profitable enterprise 


Advertising Department is 
stimulating churches through denominational 
officers to use paid advertising space—for your 
benefit and for the help of the churches. 


persistent and tactful 


If suggested copy will aid you 
we have series No. 2 available. 
Reasons by 10 prominent men 
“Why I Go to Church.” 
Address 
Smith, 156 Fifth avenue, New 


$5 
Herbert H. 


CHURCH ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
A. A. C. of W. 


This suggestion is made to you by the hearty co-operation of 
Epttor & PuBLIsHER which donates the space 
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| 


interest letters. 


Sundays. 








| 1816 H Street, N. W. 


| “Reading Carpenter is Seeing the World” 


Leaving next month for Europe, I will go over the continent with motor 
| car, camera, and a stenographer, to write a year’s nose-to-the-ground, human 
No politics, no sob stuff, but live, up-to-the-minute pictures of 
how the other half lives and how it competes with us. 


This trip is financed 


| by the Boston Globe, Pittsburgh, Dispatch, Cleveland Plain Dealer, Kansas 
! City Star, St. Louis Globe-Democrat and other newspapers, many of which 
| have used the Carpenter letters regularly for over one thousand consecutive 


For further information write me. 


FRANK G. CARPENTER 


Washington, D. C. 


After June 1st, DUDLEY HARMON, Syndicate Manager. 








| 








~~ __________________-¢& 
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Leading New York Advertising Agencies 
Rank the New York Tribune First! 
Among New York Morning 
Newspapers in the Following 
Essential Points: 





FIRST—as the strongest newspaper in the 
home. 


FIRST—as the newspaper which makes its 
circulation gains without the use of 
premiums, contests, or other circu- 
lation “stunts.” 


FIRST—in cleanliness of its advertising 
columns. All merchandise adver- 
tised in The Tribune is guaranteed. 


FIRST—as the newspaper which presents its 
news and advertising in the most 
attractive form. 


FIRST—as the newspaper which gives: the 
best service in handling advertisers’ 


copy. 


These “firsts” are the consensus of opinion based on an investigation con- 
ducted independently of The Tribune. The results showed that in the com- 
bined judgment of the sixteen leading advertising agencies, The Tribune 
ranked first among New York morning newspapers on the above points. 


The details of this investiga- 
tion will be furnished on request. 


New Pork Cribune 


First to Last—the Truth: News—Editorials—Advertisements 
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BANK’S BUSINESS GROWS 4,500 PER CENT 
THROUGH NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 





Not Only That, But It Turned Away More Than $8,000,000 Because 
Accounts Were Limited to $3,000—President Tells How 


It Was Accomplished 





By RAYMOND R. FRAZIER 


President, Washington Mutual Savings Bank, Seattle 


HAVE been managing the affairs of 

the Washington Mutual Savings 
Bank for some fourteen years, and 
I have personally conducted, during all 
that time, its publicity work. 

Taking hold of the institution when 
it had resources of $300,000 and when 
it was just ready to die from what one 
of its distinguished trustees designated 
as “dry rot,” it was determined to 
breathe into the business a new spirit 
and then tell the people about it. 

Since that time our business has 
grown to over $14,000,000 in resources 
—an increase of 4,500 per cent in four- 
teen years, or at the rate of 321 per 
cent per annum. 

In addition to this increase we turned 
business away aggregating $8,000,000 or 
$9,000,000 on account of having pledged 
ourselves to follow the best traditions 
of the New York and New England 
mutual savings banks, which policy re- 
quired us to limit the amount we would 
accept from any one depositor to $3,000. 

From this it will be seen that our 
publicity appeals were sufficiently strong 
to enable us to build up in this far 
northwest country, within. a compara- 
tively short period, a $22,000,000 mutual 
savings bank. 

AbDVERTISING Dip It ALL 

All of this business was acquired by 
publicity—the printed word. 

From our experience in 
we know: 

First, that the best kind of advertising 
to encourage savings is the printed mes- 
sage which rings with sincerity and car- 
ries conviction to the person addressed. 

Secondly, that a plain message, plainly 
spoken, without elaborate embellishment 
of pictures and fancy borders, is what 
brings the business. A “pretty” adver- 
tisement, with “pretty” words, is about 
as impressive as the spring poem of ‘an 
enamored youth. 

Financial advertising is a serious mat- 
ter. Dignified expression is therefore 
important. Exclamation points should 
rarely be employed. 

Saint Paul the Apostle, if he were 
living today, would have a wonderful 
opportunity in the field of advertising. 
There was vibrant power in everything 
this great apostle said to his fellow men, 
and his words were so clear, forceful 
and convincing that they have come 
thundering down through the centuries, 
apparently without loss of power; and 
all of us, whether we admit it or not, are 
influenced in our daily lives by his ut- 
terances. This is proven by the fact that 
we are all constantly quoting, often un- 
consciously, from the speeches and let- 
ters of Saint Paul the Apostle. 


advertising 


His THeory or ADVERTISING 

My theory of advertising is that if 
you believe in your business and will 
put as much sincerity and earnestness 
into your written messages as you do 
into your spoken words, the success of 
your publicity work is assured. 

Sell your own goods. Don’t waste 
time in knocking the other fellow. Pay 
no attention to your competitor so long 
as he is within the law in his advertis- 
ing and so long as he shows proper 
respect for the truth. 

Write your own advertising copy, 
thus giving your business the benefit of 








your own personality and conviction. If 
you must have help on it, place a 
trained advertising man on your own 
staff and let him catch the spirit of en- 
thusiasm of your organization. 

Now, in regard to the development of 
Seattle’s mutual savings bank: When 
we set out to build up our business we 
had three things clearly in mind from 
the start, in our publicity work. 

First: that we would appeal by letter 
and circular and orally to the few de- 
positors we had, to recommend our in- 
stitution to their friends. 

Use THE NEWSPAPERS 

Second: to appeal to the general pub- 
lic through the medium of newspaper 
advertising. 

Third: to educate, by letter and cir- 
cular, the leading business and profes- 
sional men of the community to the 
fact that we were building up in Seattle 
a mutual savings institution patterned 
in every way after the great savings 
banks of New York and the New Eng- 
land States. We have adhered to this 
program right down through the vears. 

Whether the appeal has been effective 
is best illustrated by the fact that when 
we began this publicity work we had 
514 accounts. Since that time— twelve 
years ago—we have opened accounts to 
the number of 51,412, not one of which 
was obtained by any of the well known, 
wholesale methods involving employ- 
ment of solicitors or the use of prizes. 

During the first six months of this 
present year we opened 4,619 accounts, 
averaging $282 each. This, we believe, 
is quite a remarkable showing for a 
town of 350,000 population. 

With regard to newspaper publicity, 
this is a big subject. Briefly, we believe 
in buying preferred position. Roughly 
speaking, we believe that about 20 per 
cent of a budget for newspaper publicity 
should be spent in what is popularly 
called “inspirational advertising,” and 
80 per cent with the sole idea of get- 
ting business for your particular bank. 

Preferred position is especially desir- 
able in these days because of the tre- 
mendous volume of publicity carried by 
our newspapers. Without a preferred 
position, a bank must use larger space 
for its advertisements in order to at- 
tract attention. 

If you operate under an open space 
contract, you are obliged to make your 
appeals less frequent and to make your 
advertisements large enough to domi- 
nate the page. 

We have obtained a large volume of 
business by mail through our newspaper 
advertising—without making any spe- 
cial appeal whatever for out-of-town 
business. 





Att Is Goon-WiLt ADVERTISING 

As to good-will advertising, it will be 
admitted by everyone that any letter or 
circular, inviting business relations, is 
in itself a message of good-will. In our 
work we have spent very little money 
in novelties. Among the teachers we 
did, for several years, distribute, gratis, 
a little “ladies shopping book.” We find 
that about 10 per cent of our depositors 
are heartily disappointed if they do not 
receive a calendar each year. They 
seem to expect us to spend some of 
their money in this way. The only 
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other novelties we have ever used—and 
those in very small quantities—were in- 
expensive pocketbooks and lead pencils. 

It is a fine thing to write letters to 
new depositors, welcoming them to your 
bank, and it is also a fine thing to send 
a letter to those who close their ac- 
counts, and include with your letter a 
circular which is inspirational in tone 
and which pleads for a return “to the 
fold.” We used such a circular for 
many years—entitled “A Word of Ad- 
vice, Inspiration and Encouragement”— 
using an autograph signature of one of 
our vice-presidents, which gave it a 
personal touch. 


in Montreal. He was formerly With the 
Ottawa Citizen, the Farmers’ Advocay 
of Winnipeg, and the Montreal Star, anf 
has spent the past twelve years jg 
service of the Canadian Street Car 
vertising Company. 






















































































JERSEYITES GROWING 


UISKE 


But Only One Qualifies at Presey 
a “Forty-Niner”’ 


As practically every editor in ¢ 
Jersey has received an invitation to 
tend the “Days of 49” at Sacrame 
Cal., next month, many of them are 
dering what to do about their whisk 

A feature of the celebration js 
fact that the Mayor of Sacramento 
ordered the members of the police { 
to “grow whiskers” until after the ¢ 
of the celebration, so that they may 
as nearly as possible like old-time { 
niners. 

E. W. Ringwalt, editorial write 
the Camden Post-Telegram, is the 
newspaperman in south Jersey that 
come up to the qualifications of theg 
bration, but Thomas B. Delker, edit 
the South Jersey Star of Hammo 
announces that he will attend the celd 
tion and will have as long whisker 
anyone there. 


Must Have a Puncu 


Summarizing, therefore, let it be brief- 
ly stated that in newspaper advertising 
we believe the greatest advantage comes 
from position, rather than from amount 
of space used. We are unalterably op- 
posed to fancy borders and to beautiful 
diction. We scorn superlative terms. 
Exaggeration is on a level with pro- 
fanity. We trust entirely to ringing 
words of truth, and we have always be- 
lieved, and shall always believe, that 
the real selling power of an advertise- 
ment is based on the sincerity and con- 
viction of the writer of the advertise- 
ment. 

To use a phrase of the street, news- 
paper advertisements and pamphlets 
must have “punch.” “Pretty” words 
may be pleasant reading, but they bear 
no fruit. For this reason, the best ad- 
vertising man a bank can employ is it$ 
president, or manager, or, in New Eng- 
land, its treasurer. 

Let every officer and employee of the 
bank be trained to the importance of as- 


Busy Days in Jersey 

Hal Forrest, formerly of the Phik 
phia Inquirer copy desk, has joined 
copy desk of the Camden (N. J) 1 
Courier. George Harrison; former 
the Philadelphia North American, 
become editor of the South Jersey? 
of Collingswood, N. J. The Clem 
News, a new weekly paper in South 
sey, made its first appearance this 
George Bitters the editor. A 
weekly is soon to be issued in W 


is 


sisting depositors in every possible way, jnont, N. J., K. L. Potter will k 
namely, advising with them on the sale editor. A name has not been d 
of their property, terms of their con- as yet. 


tracts, advice about taxes, etc. Every 
time such valuable assistance is given 
a depositor he becomes an invaluable ad- 
vertising medium—the kind that can not 


Purchasing Agents Elect 


At the annual meeting, last wed 


- ae 
be purchased with money. Kindness the Purchasing Agents _— 
shown to strangers and sympathetic in- Montreal, J. H. Metcalfe, of the He 

: aon : <a Smith Paper Company, was & 
terest toward men and women ot lim- treasurer for the coming year. As 
ited business experience—this sort Of pjication for membership was ted 


from V. O. Wets, of the Star Publi 
Company, and was unanimously act 


good will is like bread cast upon the 
waters, it returns after many days. 


Iowan Dies Suddenly Sale in Rockingham, N. C. 


Joseph C. Van Lent, editor of the A. Selders, former publisher d 
Muscatine (Iowa) News-Tribune for Ajpemarle (N. C.) Piedmont Pres} 
25 yeats and prominent figure in the jought the Rockingham (N. C.)1 
Iowa democratic circles for years, died snd will change the name to 4 
suddenly in his home in Muscatine. He Weekly, He will also publish a 


was the originator of the Jackson Day 
banquets and was a member of the 
Iowa delegation to the historic Kansas 
City convention of the Democratic party 


zine called the Critique. 


Three Months as a Daily 


an es ee ee ee, ee ee (ee 
pol ‘old by W. J. Bryan. He was 24 three months in the daily field, has 
iageb to 5 hack to a weekly. The publishes 


the trial was a success and thai 
paper will start a daily edition 4 
September. 


Canadians Must Disclose Ownership 


A bill has been introduced in the Cana- 
dian House of Commons which provides 
that “every proprietor of any newspaper 
which fails to register in the office of the 
Secretary of State for Canada a declara- 
tion as to ownership of such newspaper 
is guilty of an indictable offence and 
liable to two years’ imprisonment or to a 
fine of $1,000 or to both.” 


McKinney Moves 
The Utica Herald-Dispatch ¥ 
represented by J. P. McKinney & 
in the foreign advertising field bes 
May 1. The McKinney Compaty 
move into their new offices at 19 
street on that date. 


Will Install New Plant 


The Suburban Sun, published at Sul- 
phur Springs, a suburb of Tampa, Fla., 
is to be incorporated with J. P. Hamil- 


Pennsylvania Pioneer Dead 


Charles F. Herr, aged 72! 
founder of the Butler ( Pa.) Recot 


ton, president; F. Huffaker, vice- April 6, two weeks after retiring 
president and editor; I. G. Hedrick an unbroken career of 60 years ® 
secretary, F. J. Haun, treasurer and paper work, 


Glass Leaves Tampa 


A. P. Glass, who during the 
season has served as state news 
of the Tampa (Fla.) Times, has 
this position and left Sunday 
home at St. Joseph, Mich. 


business manager. The publishers state 
they will install a first class plant at 
once, 








Canadian Agency Man Changes 


Frank Thompson has just joined the 
Agence Canadienne de Publicite, Ltee., 
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TIPS FOR AD 





MANAGERS 








Albee Corporation, Marquette Blidg., Detroit. 
Handling advertising for the Dunlap Tire & 
Rubber Company, Buffalo. 


F. Wallis Armstrong Agency, 16th and 
Locust streets, Philadelphia. Handling ad- 
vertising for L. & C. Hardtmuth Co, 


‘Koh-i-noor” penciis, New York. 
N. W. Ayer & Son, 300 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. Will place account of Lambert- 


ville Rubber Company, Lambertville, N. J., 
boots and shoes; handling account of Sylpho- 
Napthol Company of Boston, Cabot’s Sylpho- 
Napthol; placing orders with newspapers in 
various sections for the Wahl Company, 
“Eversharp” pencils and pens, 1800 Roscoe 
street, Chicago. 


Barritt & Co., 220 South State street, Chi- 
cago. Placing account of Toledo Cooker Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio. 


Biow Company, 116 West 32d street, New 
York. Placing orders with some Sunday 
newspapers that have color sections for the 
American Fastener Company, “Teneo” sure- 
fit snap fastener, Waterbury, Conn.; handling 
advertising for Young & Griffen Company, 
“Franco-American Coffee,” 97 Water street, 
New Yerk. 


Blackman Company, 119 West 42d street, 
New York. Placing orders with some Ohio 
and Pennsylvania newspapers for Colonial 
Chemical Company, “Flyosan,” Reading, Pa. 


John D. Boyle, Inc., 562 Sth avenue, New 
York. Placing orders with some New York 
state newspapers for the New York American. 


Brandt Advertising Company, 7 South Dear- 
born street, Chicago. Now handling account 
of Elgin Stove & Oven Company, figin, Tl 

Derby Brown Company, 113 State woud 
Boston. Handling account for Lysander Kemp 
& Sons, Inc., Cambridge, Mass., “‘Kemp’s 
Sudsy Soap Flakes.” 

Burnett-Kuhn Company, 39 South LaSalle 
street, Chicago. Will use newspapers an 
magazines for World Tire Corporation, Chi- 
cago. 

Calkins & Holden, 250 Sth avenue, New 
York. Again placing new schedules with 
newspapers for the H. J. Heinz Company, food 
products, Pittsburgh. 

Campbell-Ewald Company, Marquette Bidg., 
Detroit. Placing orders with newspapers in 
selected sections for Whitehead & Kales 
Company, trailers, River Rouge, Mich. 

Capital Advertising Company, 110 West 40th 
street, New York. Using New York news- 
papers for Joseph Elias & Co., Inc., Lon 
Island City, N. Y., “Crystalite’ window an 
plate glass; a for E. P. 


dero & Co., ew York, “Mi Hogar” 
cigars. 

Carpenter-Reese-Oswald Company, Sloan 
Bldg., Cleveland. Handling the following ac- 
counts: Pandiculator Company, Cleveland; 
Home Products Company, Cleveland, and 


Motors Sheet Street Company, Beach City, 
Ohio. 

Carr & Columbia, Inc., 200 Sth avenue, New 
York. Planning a campaign for Kensington 
Manufacturing Company, period furniture. 

De Leury-Reeder Advertising Agency, J. 
M. Studebaker Bldg., South Bend, Ind. Han- 
dling the following accounts: 
Company, tires and tubes, South Bend; Auto- 


matic Dump Car Company, South Bend; 
Yeast Tablet Company, “Eat-a-Yeast,” South 
end. 


Charles L. Doughty, 448 Main street, Cin- 
cinnati. Reported will make up list of news- 
papers and farm papers during May for Perry 
G. Mason Company, general merchandise, 102 
West Pearl street, Cincinnati. 

Federal Advertising Agency, 6 East 39th 
street, New York. Placing orders with some 
Southern newspapers for Wm, Greilich & 
Sons, “Beach Kick” bathing slippers, 47 West 
3th street, New York; again placing orders 
with newspapers in selected sections for the 
Sealpax Company, underwear, Baltimore. 

Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company, Kesner 
Bldg., Chicago. Planning a newspaper cam- 
paign for Harvey Fisk & Sons, New York. 

M. P. Gould Company, 56 West 35th street, 
New York. Placing the following accounts: 


Odell Rubber - 


Horton Manufacturing Company, Bristol, 
Conn., “Bristol Steel Golf Shaft;’”’ Pyrodento 
Company, Baltimore, Pyrodento Tooth Paste; 
Wilfrid I. Booth, “Booth’s Chocolates,” 
Elmira, New York. 

Hall & Parker, 17th and Samson streets, 
Philadelphia. Using Philadelphia and other 
Pennsylvania newspapers for Edward B. 
Smith & Co., Philadelphia. 


Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Inc., 58 East 
Washington street, Chicago. Will place ad- 
vertising of Larrowe Milling Company, 8047 
Hamilton Blvd., Detroit, “Larro” dairy feed 
and dried beet pulp. Lists will be made during 
next 30 days. 


Hicks Advertising Agency, 217 Broadway, 
New York. Will use newspapers and maga- 
zines for Great Eastern Railway of England. 


Honig-Cooper Company, 74 New Montgomery 
street, San Francisco. Will place orders with 
newspapers generally for advertising to ap- 
pear in July and August for the California 

ear Growers’ Association, 216 Pine street, 
San Francisco. 


E. T. Howard Company, 117 West 46th 
street, New York. Placing orders with 
newspapers that have rotogravure sections for 
the Lionel Trading Company, “Arys” per- 
fume, 320 Fifth avenue, New York. 


Hunt-Luce Advertising Agency, 80 Boylston 
street, Boston. Placing account for the Green 
Mountain Packing Co., pork and beans, St. 
Albans, Vt. 

Kling-Gibson Co., 220 South State street, 
Chicago. Placing orders with some Ohio 
newspapers for the Fedco Sales Co., cigarette 
holder, 154 Ogden avenue, Jersey City. 

Lord & Thomas, 400 North Michigan avenue, 
Chicago. Will place account of Ca ifornia As- 
sociated Raisin Company, Fresno, Cal., “Sun- 
maid” raisins. Lists will be made in ‘May of 
newspapers and other media to be used next 
Fall; again placing orders with newspapers in 
selected sections for the Palmolive Company, 
shampoo, Milwaukee; again making contracts 
with newspapers in various sections for Bauer 

Black, corn plasters, Chicago. 

Lyon Advertising Service, Times Bldg., New 
York. Placing orders with newspapers in 
New York and vicinity for the Manhattan 
Piggly Wiggly Corp., chain grocery stores, 
152 West 42d street, New York. 

J. Horace Lytle Company, Mutual Home 
Blidg., Sayan, vg Placin a for 
the Pioneer Soap Company, yton, Ohio. 

Manternach Company, 983 Main street, Hart- 
ford, Conn. Again placing orders with news- 
papers in various sections for the Fuller Brush 
Co., brushes, Hartford, Conn. 

Messengale Advertising Agency, Candler 
Bidg., Atlanta. Again placing orders with 
newspapers in selected sections for the Inter- 
national Proprietaries, Inc., ““Tanlac,” medical. 
Atlanta and New York. 

H. K. McCann Company, 461 Market street, 
San Francisco, and 61 Broadway, New York. 
Placing orders with metropolitan Sunday 
newspapers for Palos Verdes, real estate, Los 
Angeles; placing orders with some New York 
City newspapers for the Griffin Radio Service, 
Inc., 51 East 42d street, New York. 

O. J. McClure Agency, 111 West Monroe 
street, Chicago. Planning a newspaper cam- 
paign for Baker Food Products Company, 
Chicago, “Delicia,” canned meats. Will use 
newspapers for Glidden Nut Butter Company. 
Chicgo, “Dinner Bell Nut Margarin” and 
“Yankee Belle Margarin.” 

B. G. Moon Company, Proctor Bldg., Troy, 
N. Y. Placing orders with newspapers in se- 
lected sections for the Bias Narrow Fabric 
Company, 65 Worth street, New York. 

O’Keefe Advertising Agency, 45 Bromfield 
street, Boston. Handling account for White 
Mountain Freezer Company, Nashua, ; 
Directing campaign for A. N. Pierson, Crom 
well, Conn., plants and trees. 

Peck Advertising Agency, 6 East 39th street, 
New York. Handling co-operative advertising 
campaign of 22 book publishers, which is 
running in newspapers in 9 cities. 

Powers-House Company, 1105 Chestnut ave- 
nue, Cleveland. Will handle account of 
United Machine & Manufacturing Company, 
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of Canton, Ohio; will place account of Bost- 
wick Steel Lath Company, Niles, Ohio. Lists 
will be made up in May. 


William H. Rankin Company, 1 West 37th 
street, New York. Again placing orders with 
newspapers in various sections for the Amer- 
ican Everready Works, flash lights, Long 
Island City. 


Philip Ritter Company, 185 Madison avenue, 
New ork. Handling advertising for the 
Ansco Co., cameras, 129 West 22d street, New 
York; placing advertising for the Ansco Com- 
pany, Inc., cameras, photo supplies. 

Arthur Rosenberg Company, 110 West Mth 
street, New York. Placing orders with some 
New York City newspapers for Josephson 
Bros., “Jose Hermanos” cigars, 65 West 
Houston street, New York. 

Seelye & Brown, Inc., 721 Cass avenue, 
Detroit. Handling advertising for the 
Spencer-Smith Machine Company, pistons, 
Howell, Mich. 

John Clark Sims, 1524 Walnut street, Phila- 
delphia. Handling account for the Philadel- 
phia & Reading Railway. 

Snodgrass & Gayness, 489 5th avenue, New 
York. Placing advertising for Standard Motor 
Car Company, Pittsburgh. 

Sparrow Advertising Agency, American 
Trust Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. “Bending copy 
to semi-weekly and farm papers in the cotton 
belt for the Continental Gin Company, Birm- 
ingham, Ala.; placing copy with southern 
newspapers for Doster-Northington Drug Co., 
“Isis” cream and other toilet preparations, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Sweeney & James Company, Inc., 1632 Euclid 
avenue, Cleveland. Will place advertising of 
Perfection Heater & Manufacturin om- 
pany, 6545 Carnegie avenue, Cleveland. Lists 
will be made up in May. 

Vanderhoof & Co., 167 East Ontario street, 
Chicago. Placing orders with newspapers in 
various sections for Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Toronto; using national publications 
for the Hotel LaSalle, Chicago. 

Whitman Advertisers Service, 5 Union 
Square, New York. Reported will make up 
list of newspapers during May for the Na- 
tional Importing & Manufacturing Company, 
dry goods, 425 Broadway, New York. 





Hays and Smith Formally Elected 
Actual formation of the Motion Py. 
ture Producers and Distributors of : 
ica, Inc., headed by Will H. Hays, forme, 
postmaster general, was accomplished 
the organization’s first meeting on 
7 at which a board of directors 
chosen. Mr. Hays was elected pregj 
and Courtland Smith secretary, 
rectors are Earl W. Hammons, Adol 
Zukor, William Fox, Frank ; 
ck, Cay 
Scheng, 
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WHat Do You 


LAST year the Brooklyn 
Eagle broke all its pre- 
vious advertising records. 


For the first quarter of 
| 1922 The Eagle showed 
| the second largest gain of 
the seventeen New York 
papers. 


The A. 
| keep pace with the adver- 
| tising records. 


_ The Brooklyn Eagle 
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INTERESTING DAYS 


EVER before has Convention Week brought so 
many publishers to New York. Never before 
has there been such close attention to the mat- 

ters brought before publishers in council. And prob- 
ably never before, since the first American daily, the 
30oston News-Letter, was started 218 years ago this 
week by John Campbell, postmaster of Boston, have 
there been so many concomitant indications of the 
progress that is the life-blood of American journalism. 

Earnest striving for a sound working basis be- 
tweet) newspaper owners and their employes seems 
to be the attitude of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association and its individual members with 
whom the staff of Eprror & PuBLISHER has come in 
contact. There is no note of conflict in the atmos- 
phere, no idea that the wages of workingmen must 
be reduced to pre-war levels that larger profits may 
accrue to the men who put their brains and risk their 
capital in the publication of newspapers. There is, 
however, unanimous opinion that workmen cannot 
continue to receive the portion of the publisher’s 
dollar that should be put into the making of a news- 
paper that will better serve the community which 
supports it, 

The editors, too, have responded to the modern 
awakening of the public conscience and the demand 
for newspapers that will reflect and not distort the 
relations of society. Organization of the new pro- 
fessional society is quite in keeping with the feeling 
of Lady Astor when she told the Associated Press 
that “if the press wants to unite countries, it can. lf 
it wants to disunite countries, it can. The press is 
just like a person in this. If someone tells you con- 
stantly of another’s shortcomings and extols their 
own virtues, you begin sooner or later to avoid that 
person. So it is with the press. If it gives us fair 
and accurate news, we can judge for ourselves 
whether it’s white or yellow.” 

Not out-of keeping with either of the above is the 
intense interest manifest in the latest development in 
communications, the radio telephone. All of the 
newspaper executives, and they have been legion, who 
have visited Eprror & PusLisHEr’s headquarters and 
heard the human voice in a speech and song wafted 
by invisible waves from cities miles away, have mar- 
velled, asked intelligent questions and ventured care- 
ful opinions on the future of the device. 

Its development will certainly be more rapid 
through the interest it has aroused in the leaders 
of the American press and the latter do not appear 
to be whistling to keep up their courage when they 
predict that radio communication will have no de- 
terrent effect on the business of journalism. Radio 
is here to stay and it has received an early and hearty 
welcome from the newspaper. 


McLEAN AND THE BULLETIN 


HERE is only one true test of newspaper suc- 
cess and that is measured only by the confi- 
dence that the public places in it. 

Many newspapers have towered for a day in the 
flare of sudden and unusual achievement but in many 
cases that has marked popularity—not success, 

Real success is the result of consistent hard work; 
single achievements have no part in its winning; mis- 
takes of honest judgment, when taken singly, cannot 
wreck it. 

Such is the explanation 
the Philadelphia Bulletin 
ownership of William L. 


of the unusual success of 
under twenty-five years’ 
McLean. The Bulletin is 
above all things a sound, level-headed fellow-citizen 
that strives to do the right thing and the square thing 
—the Bulletin is McLean, and every newspaper that 
has proven a real success has first of all had the 
attributes of a very human individual to give it heart 
and understanding. 


66 ROTARIAN is a man who does not grab the 

stool when there is a piano to be moved,” is the 
thought expressed in a recent bulletin of that organ- 
ganization. There are a great many pianos to be 
moved in this old world today and we do not think 
a better battle cry could be found for men on every 
job—including all branches of the newspaper busi- 
ness. 
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AN AMERICAN’S CREED 


Compiled by CHartes W. MILLER 
Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald 

HOSOEVER transgresseth, and abideth 

, not in the doctrine of Christ, hath not 
God.’ He that abideth in the doctrine of 
Christ, he hath both the Father and the Son. 
If there come any unto you, and bring not this 
doctrine, receive him not into your house, 
neither bid him God speed: For he that bid- 
deth him God speed is partaker of his evil 
deed—(II. John 9-11). Do not err, my be- 
loved brethren. Every good and every perfect 
gift is from above, and cometh down from the 
Father of lights, with Whom is no variable- 
ness, neither shadow of turning. Of His own 
will begat He us with the word of truth, that 
we should be a kind of first-fruits of His 
creatures. Wherefore, my beloved brethren, 
let every man be swift to hear, slow to speak, 
slow to wrath; For the wrath of man worketh 
not the righteousness of God—(James i: 16-20). 
And the peace of God, which passeth all 


understanding, shall keep your hearts and 
minds through Christ Jesus—(Philippians 
iv:7). And whatsoever ye do in word or deed, 


do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving 
thanks to God and the Father by Him*—(Col. 
tii:17.). 











LEADERSHIP TO BETTER LIVING 


ILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, editor of the Em- 

poria (Kan.) Gazette, is one of the keenest 
students of current trends in journalism today. 

When he writes on any subject, you can always 
rest assured that he writes authoritatively. 

It is rather unusual for an editor to give any credit 
to advertising for its part in the progress of the 
world, but White does it and just a little better than 
it has been stated anywhere else recently. In the 
current issue of Judge, he says in part: 

“Advertising is the genie which is . transforming 
America into a place of comfort, luxury and ease 
for the millions. Advertising in the last twenty 
years has changed the economic status of at least 
one-fifth, and probably one-fourth, of our people; 
raising them from a lower to a higher standard, in- 
creasing their wants; and, by increasing their wants, 
increasing their ambitions, and hence their capacities 
and also their purchasing power. Advertising is the 
Archimedean lever that is moving the world. If the 
things were done in another and elder age that ad- 
vertising is doing now, a whole mythology would 
gather about it, and we should witness the birth of 
a young god—powerful, restless, indomitable, and 
wise, dominating. He would flash in the sylvan 
glades of the want advertisements and disport him- 
self in the sunny whiteness of the department store’s 
wide space. But what a god he would be! How 
beneficent, how omniscient, how powerful! The ad- 
vertising pageant they are putting on in one of our 
cities is the twentieth century’s way of making votive 
offerings to its god—to the god whose very name we 
do not know.” We wonder how long it would have 
taken the vacuum cleaner, the electric washer, and the 
thousand other articles of everyday use to reach the 
Hickville corners of America if it had not been for 
advertising. 

White rightly says that it is advertising that is 
transforming America into a place of comfort, luxury 
and ease for the millions. He might well have added 
that it must be advertising that will carry the Ameri- 
can standards of comfort into the out-of-the-way 
corners of the world. There is no business that 
offers greater opportunity for service to mankind than 
advertising holds forth for the man or woman of 
vision, 





AL 


AN EXCELLENT START 


IRM foundations are being laid by the Amerigy 
Society of Newspaper Editors in the constity 
tion it adopted this week. Sanely, the promote, 

of the new professional society have limited its men, 
bership for the present to editorial directors of neq: 
papers of metropolitan quality, irrespective of the 
population of the cities where they are Publishey 
That limitations and the form of government the 
the constitution provides will ensure a firm foothg 
and assure early growth to the body which eventual}, 
should occupy the same place in journalism that ty 
3ar Association holds in the law. 

That is the intention of the founders, expressed y 
their initial meeting and in the fundamental |ay; 
adopted. Now limited in membership to editor 
chiefs and managing editors who are what their nay 
implies, and to newspaper men of any rank who hay 
performed signal service to the public or their pm. 
fession, it will eventually write on its roster th 
names of all journalists who can meet the ethic 
and educational qualifications that the profession r. 
quires and which it will be the function of the y. 
ciety to establish and maintain. It must be admit) 
that there is room for improvement in present pre. 
tices. 

There is no cumbersome organization to be sup 
ported by heavy financial drains on the pioneers, by 
there is the skeleton of a strong national and region 
structure, the key positions of which are manned by 
editors whose names command respect wherever 
American journalism is known. With every news 
paper man now eligible enlisted in support of tk 
society’s plans, it will be ready to enter a wider fel 
and to undertake its real work, the result of which 
will be far more important to American newspaper 
than that accomplished by any newspaper organization 
that has been seen to date, with full recognition o 
the marvelous results that the latter have accom 
plished, 

Epiror & PUBLISHER extends hearty greetings to 
the newcomer and holds the highest hopes for it 
future. 


WITH THE BLAA-BLAA BOYS 


HERE are a great many people in this worl 
7 who believe that Sunday is such a dull dy 

that almost anything can find a place in th 
Monday morning newspapers, 

Everybody loafs on Sunday and this undoubted) 
has a retarding effect on newspaper men who must 
work on that day. That many things get over tk 
desk on Sunday night that would not even be consié- 
ered any other night in the week there can be m 
doubt, but we do not believe the morale of journalism 
is so low today that outbursts of blaa such as wert 
contained in a circular issued by the space thieves 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, for 
release on April 24, can break through. We quote 
the enlightening opening paragraph: 

“‘While the coal strike contains possibilities o 
major economic importance,’ states the current num 
ber of The Guaranty Survey, issued today by th 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, ‘and i 
greatly prolonged may seriously retard the industria 
recovery which has been under way for some months, 
recent developments indicate that industrial progres 
may be continued.’” 

How long, may we ask, are keen business men going 
to tolerate this kind of economic waste? When they 
have a story to tell that is worth telling it will n0 
be necessary to dress it up with a Monday morning 
lead of meaningless words. 


WHEN NEWS IS DULL 


66Y7ICTIMS of the obvious,” is the charge that om 

sage hurls at the reporters of America. Ist 
true? It is not a reflection on the newspapers of the 
country or the profession of journalism. We are 
clined to believe that he hits the nail on the head 
and in four words explains why readers find a same 
ness about the uninteresting newspapers. It 1 4 


serious indictment against the reporters of currém 
events. 
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pWARD H. BUTLER, publisher 

Bie the Buffalo Evening News, has 
‘ated one of New York State’s 
esentatives at the 26th annual meet- 

‘of the American Academy of Po- 
heal and Social Science, to be held in 
Philadelphia in May. 

Chester H. Rowell, former editor and 
owner of the Frisco (Cal.) Republican, 
a recently appointed _by Governor 
Stephens to the State Railway Commis- 
gon, is doing a daily California feature, 
atitled “Comment,” for the all West- 
em Syndicate. 
John H. Fahey, publisher of the Wor- 
ter (Mass.) Evening Post, spoke on 
“Advertising and the Merchandise Be- 
tind It” to the merchants of Worcester, 
on April 25, at the Hotel Bancroft. ; 
Col. John Q. Cannon, managing editor 
of the Salt Lake Deseret News for some 
years, has resigned and is succeeded by 
arold Goff, assistant editor. Col. Can- 
- has been in the newspaper business 
‘or almost half a century. His first job 
as as a carrier on the paper when his 
ather was its editor. His successor has 
hen engaged in active newspaper work 
jor about a decade. Five years ago he 
yas appointed city editor of the News 
and later became assistant editor. Elias 
¢ Woodruff, business manager for the 
rast two years, is now general manager 
sith full control over the paper. Mr. 
Woodruff served for some years as ad- 
yertising manager. , 

E. Ficusile editor and publisher of 
the Muscatine (Iowa) Journal, has been 
dected president of the Rotary Club of 
Muscatine. ; " 

Henry E. Krehbiel, music critic of the 

New York Tribune for 41 years, will be 
quest at a dinner given by his friends 
Vay 6 at the Haryard Club, to com- 
mmorate his fiftieth year in American 
journalism. 
“Guy P. Gannett, of Augusta, Me., 
oublisher of the Portland Press-Herald 
ind Waterville Sentinel, has returned 
‘om Florida, where he passed the 
Winter. : 

J. Norman Towle, publisher of the 
Bangor (Me.) News, and Mrs. Towle, 
tave been visiting their daughter, Mrs. 
Fred D. Jordan in Brookline, Mass. 
Col. Fred N. Dow, publisher of the 
Portland (Me.) Evening Express, with 
Mrs. Dow, has returned after several 
months in Florida. ; 

Milton A. McRae, of the Scripps-Mc- 
Rae news service, who has been spending 
th Winter at his San Diego, Cal., home, 
tas left that city, with members of his 
family, for Baltimore, making the trip 
ty way of the Panama canal. : 
George F. Booth, formerly publisher 
of the Worcester (Mass.) Gazette, has 
xen reelected president of the Worces- 
tr Young Men’s Christian Association. 
John H. Fahey, publisher of the Wor- 
ester (Mass.) Evening Post and a 
member of the board of directors of the 
International Chamber of Commerce, 
goke recently at a meeting of the Wor- 
tester Chamber of Commerce. 

M. F. Hanson, publisher of the Duluth 
Herald, his wife and youngest son and 
daughter, have left for a month’s visit in 
the East. They will be the guests in 
Philadelphia of their son-in-law and 
daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Vanneman. 
Max Enos, United States press repre- 
sntative of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, left Vancouver April 20 on the 
‘Empress of Asia” for China, Japan and 
the Philippines. During the tour, which 
will last several months, Mr. Enos will 
Write a series of Sunday feature travel 
sories and interviews with prominent 
personages in the Orient. : 
N. W. Durham, author of “The His- 
tory of the Inland Empire,” and contrib- 
ing editor to the Spokane (Wash.) 
cos acto. will be the principal 
speaker at Ephrata, Wash., 
jubilee” May 13. : 
Elmer Burrows, editor of the Spring- 
tale (Wash.) Reformer, recently cap- 
tired an escaped convict from the state 
Penitentiary. 


“electric 
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J. R. Meadows, for the past five years 
editor of the Crewe (Va.) Nottoway 
Record, has bought the Manassas (Va.) 
Prince William News. He will also 
continue publishing the Dixie Press 
Monthly, organ of the Virginia Press 
Association. 

Frank B. Wilson, an Ohio newspaper 
publisher and previously for twenty years 
engaged in newspaper work in New 
York, has been attending the conventions. 

Louis J. Wortham, president and pub- 
lisher of the Fort Worth Star-Telegram, 
has been appointed a member of the 
Texas joint legislative survey commis- 
sion on higher education institutions. 

William J. Southam, vice-president of 
Southam, Ltd., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Ontario Tennis Association. 
Canadian Lawn Tennis, which has been 
adopted as the official organ of the asso- 
ciation, will start publication shortly. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


BARL L. PACKER, former reporter 

for the Ogden (Utah) Examiner, 
sailed on the S. S. America from New 
York, April 15 for Riga, Latvia, to take 
up his duties as United States vice- 
consul. 

A. J. Lorenz, city editor of the Louis- 
ville Herald, on May 1 will join the 
Chicago bureau of Universal Service. 

Earl L. Shaub of the Chicago office of 
Universal Service for the past 2 years 
has been transferred to the New York 
office. 

Richard Chase, formerly water front 
reporter on the San Diego (Cal.) Sun, 
has been transferred to the Norfolk 
(Va.) Post. 


Ralph D. McManus, formerly manag- 
ing editor of the Ottumwa (Iowa) 
Courier and city editor of the Rock Is- 
land (Ill.) Argus, has been made head 
of the newly created public relations de- 
partment of Armour & Co. He has been 
with this packing company since 1917. 

Harry McPherson, formerly editor of 
the automobile section of the San Diego 
(Cal.) Sun, is now on the staff of the 
Pasadena (Cal.) Post. Cecil Moyer is 
his successor. 

George H. Thomas, Rodney Brink and 
Magner White, all of the San Diego 
(Cal.) Sun staff have recently become 
fathers. 

Dan Walton, Steve Arnett, and Field- 
ing Lemmon are new arrivals in the 
newspaper field in Tacoma. Walton 
came from Aberdeen, Wash., recently to 
take charge of the Ledger sports de- 
partment. Arnett and Lemmon are em- 
ployed on the editorial staffs of the 
Ledger and Times, respectively. 

C. Wesley Hall, city hall man on the 
San Diego (Cal.) Sun, is now on his 
way east for his wedding June 21 at 
Hackensack, N. J. Mr. and Mrs. Hal! 
are expected back in San Diego in July. 

Fred Neindorff, a Yakima (Wash.) 
newspaper man who has been employed 
for several months on the Tacoma News- 
Tribune, has joined the staff of the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 

P. B. Snelson, for two years night 
editor of the Great Falls (Mont.) 
Tribune, will on May 1, become editorial 
writer of the Billings Gazette. Raymond 
Richards, formerly in that capacity, will 
become news editor. 

S. Raymond Brooks, state house cor- 
respondent for the Beaumont Enterprise 
and Journal and other Texas papers, 
was married Sunday, April 16 at San 
Marcos, Tex., to Miss Gladys I. White- 
field of San Antonio. 

Howard W. Palmer, of the Water- 
town (N. Y.) Times, is the father of a 
new baby daughter. 

G. Nicolas Ifft, city editor of the 
Pocatello (Idaho) Tribune, has been 
elected vice commander of the Idaho de- 
partment of the American Legion. 

Lon Jerome Smith, a member of the 
staff of the San Diego (Cal.) Union, is 
the proud father of a son born April 17. 
He also covers the San Diego territory 
for the Christian Science Monitor. 

William Graff, now of the Long Is- 
land Daily Star, was formerly Jamaica, 
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By Georce M. Cootes 
S modest as a violet, as wise as an 


owl, as unobtrusive as it is pos- 
sible for an able man to be. Anda 
managing editor withal, which, to 
some, may seem 

a contradiction in 

terms; but only 

to those whose 


acquaintance 
among managing 
editors is sadly 
small. He is J. 
G. Elliott, man- 
aging editor of 
the Kingston 
Whig and the 
new president of 
the Ontario Edu- 
cational Associa- 
tion, a great body 
which finds itself 
affected by the unresting spirit of the 
age. He has long been managing editor 
of the Liberal daily in Kingston. Liberal 
is as Liberal does—and Elliott does. 
Frequently the Elliott journal is spoken 
of as the Daily British Whig. Mr. Elli- 
ott is a Methodist, intimately familiar 
with the spirit of a pastoral household, 
but never an enemy of an innocent waltz, 
a restful bout of solitaire or a soothing 
cigarette. The only Elliott characteristic 
that isn’t truly large is the Elliott physi- 
cal frame. He is about as big as Lord 
Roberts was; and, like Bobs, he doesn’t 
advertise. He reads the exchanges om- 
niverously and is a great hand with a 
pair of scissors—a gift which Colonel 
Nelson of the Kansas City Star, one of 
the greatest newspaper men of the con- 
tinent, rated as one of the highest jour- 
nalistic attainments. For thirty years 
he has been on the Kingston Board of 
Education, and a member of the school 
trustees’ association for over twenty-five 
years. He is vice-president of the Asso- 
ciated Boards of Trade of Ontario and is 
past president of the Canadian Press 
Association. He could have been any- 
thing he wanted in municipal politics, 
but he never wanted. 

Lately a new zest has come to his zeal 
for giving the rising generation a good 
start in life. To have one’s advent to 
grandfatherhood signaled by the presi- 
dency of the Ontario Educational Asso- 
ciation is propriety indeed and joy 
unspeakable. 


Josern G. Extrott 





N. Y., man of the Brooklyn Eagle and 

not the Brooklyn Times as was stated 

in Eprror & PusiisHer April 15. 
Leonard Langlow, city editor of the 


1 


Tacoma Times, and Miss Jennie Getaz 
were recently married. 

Dean Wilde, formerly a newspaper 
man of Sioux City, Des Moines, and 
Omaha, has bought the Sioux Falls 
(S. D.) Commercial News from the 
estate of Edward J. Mannix, who 
founded it in 1898. C. J. Nuttall, 
formerly of the Ben Franklin Monthly, 
is now business manager. 

Miss Katherine Hunt and Miss 
Dorothy Roediger, employes of the 
Tacoma Ledger, are back after a lengthy 
vacation in Europe. They left Tacoma 
June 16, 1921, for Belgium and also 
visited Holland, France, Monte Carlo, 
England, Ireland and Scotland. The 
trip from Paris to London was made 
by airplane. Miss Hunt is a reportet 
and Miss Roediger is employed in the 
display advertising department. 

W. H. Warren has been promoted 
from the city staff of the Portland 
Oregonian to the assistant city editor's 
desk. He succeeds E. C. Potts, who 
will handle special assignments. 

Miss Marguerite Conger formerly 
social editor of the Hartford (Conn.) 
Courant, has returned from a trip in 
Panama and Central America, and has 
joined the advertising department of the 
Hartford Times, assisting Miss Eleanor 
Quinn in running the “Onlooker,” a 
column devoted to women’s interests. 

Miss Hazel Handy has been appointed 
women’s club editor of the Portland 
Oregon Journal, succeeding Miss Vella 
Winner who has gone to California. 

Bill Steinke, cartoonist of the Newark 
(N. J.). Ledger covered the A. N. P. A. 
convention getting “pen-shots.” 

John T. Wilson has resigned as man- 
aging editor and advertising director of 
the Publishers Autocaster Service to 
produce of a daily radio comic feature 
for the McClure Newspaper Syndicate. 

Joel W. Nichols has resigned from the 
city staff of the Hartford (Conn.) 
en to join the New York Herald 
staff. 

Al. Warden, sports editor of the Ogden 
(Utah) Standard-Examiner, has just 
completed a sports record covering 
athletic activity in Utah from 1866 when 
organized baseball was introduced. The 
record is complete to January, 1922. 

W. G. Stevenson, manager of the Bis- 
marck (N. D.) bureau of the Associated 
Press, covered the North Dakota Repub- 
lican and Democratic state conventions 
at Jamestown, April 19. 

Miss Aggie Stomms has rejoined the 
society staff of the St. Paul Daily News 
after several months in Florida. 

H. R. Carpenter, Pierre (S. D.), cor- 
respondent of the Associated Press, ad- 
dressed the South Dakota Association of 
Commercial Club Secretaries at Mo- 
bridge, on April 22. 
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The following papers have signed 
contracts for the Haskin Service 


The Fresno Republican 

The Pueblo Chieftain 

The Helena Independent 
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In looking for a prospective market one 
must first consider how many pros- 
pective customers there are in the ter- 
ritory, and, second, how these prospect- 
ive customers are fixed financially. 


THE STATE OF 


LLINOIS 


is the third state in population, being the 
home of 6,485,280 people. 


Illinois produces 73,920,000 tons of coal 
annually. 














This coal is valued at approximately 
$138,000,000. 


Illinois produces 300,000,000 bushels of 
corn; 130,000,000 bushels of oats, 130,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat annually. The 
products are valued at $800,000,000. 


Illinois produces $5,400,000,000 worth 
of manufactured goods annually. 


And these manufacturing  establish- 
ments pay out over $1,000,000,000 an- 
nually to their workers. 


Everything tends to make Illinois a 
great commercial state and a great 
market. 


This list of daily newspapers will cover 
the Illinois territory. 













Rate for Rate for 












2,500 10,000 

Circulation Lines Lines 

**Aurora Beacon-News .......... (E) 15,251 .055 055 
Bloomington Pantagraph ....... (M) 17,841 -05 .05 
7Chicago Herald-Examiner ...... (M) 359,386 .55 55 
7Chicago Herald-Examiner ...... (S) 738,788 85 85 
+Chicago Daily Journal ........ (E) 115,406 .26 -24 
CeUeeee SEUO . ona oo G88 (M) 499,725 -70 -70 
Ciethe Sees ese aes (S) 827,028 1.00 1.00 
a ee (E) 9,732 .04 .04 
*Peoria Journal-Transcript .... (M&E) 30,993 -10 .09 
IIE eS sateen ss ibys oe ee (E) 24,580 .075 .06 
Rock Island Argus ............ (E) 10,022 .04 .04 
DE SND ok as 5 ashe eaet (E) 5,187 .03 .03 







Government Statements, April 1, 1922. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1922. 
**A. B. C. Report, October 1, 1921. 

+Government Statement, October 1, 1921 


& Publisher for 


April 29, 1922 


T. Glenn Harrison, of the St. Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer Press staff, was guest 
of honor at a dinner given’in Minneapolis 
by the officers of the 109th Aero squadron 
on his resignation from that organization. 
Mr. Harrison, who was first lieutenant 
and adjutant of the squadron from its 
inception, was given a gold cigaret case 
and elected to life membership in the 
squadron mess. 


J. C. Hammond, statehouse man for 
the Associated Press at St. Paul, is 
taking his vacation. 

Miss Anna Himrod, editor of the Iron- 
ton (Minn.) News, has been elected 
constable—the first woman in the'state to 
hold such a position. 

Mansford C. Evans, editor of the 
Sherburn (Minn.) Advance-Standard, 
has written a play which has been ac- 
cepted for production in Chicago. “Put- 
ting Blueberry Bend on the Map,” is laid 
in Northern Minnesota. 


D. W. Cuppernull is now editor-in- 
chief of the Virginia (Minn.) Daily Vir- 
ginian. 

E. C. Hopwood, editor of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, was a recent visitor to 
Washington, being accompanied by mem- 
bers of his family. 

Robert J. Snadjr, until recently a 
member of the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
copy-reading staff, is now living in Pasa- 
dena, Cal., where his mother is located. 

“Hal” Donahey, cartoonist of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, is back at his 
desk after spending several weeks around 
Miami, Fla. 

Fred O. Spaulding, managing editor 
of the Martins Ferry (Ohio) Times, 
has resigned to go to the New Orleans 
Item. 

Francis F. Kellogg, of the editorial 
staff of the Rutland (Vt.) Daily News, 
will soon go to the Worcester ( Mass.) 
Gazette. 

John T. Clapp, for the last year and 
a half city editor on the Burlington (Vt.) 
Daily News, has resigned and joined the 
editorial staff of the Burlington Free 
Press. 

A. Lincoln Mahony, long connected 
with the Passaic (N. J.) Daily Herald 
and the past few months with the New- 
ark Evening News, has been appointed 
secretary to City Commissioner Ray- 
mond, of Newark, at $3,500 per year. 

Henry Montgomery, formerly of the 
Detroit News, has succeeded Theodore 
Delavigne as city editor of the Detroit 
Times. Allan S. Raymond has been ap- 
pointed assistant dramatic editor and C. 
M. Wagoner financial editor. 

Norman T. Farr, former financial edi- 
tor of the Detroit Journal, has been ap- 
pointed managing editor of the Michigan 
Manufacturer, a weekly financial paper. 

H. Lee Jones, business reporter on the 
Topeka (Kan.) Daily Capital, has re- 
signed to become secretary of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Hays, Kan. Mr. 
Jones has been in newspaper work for 
four years, part of the time in Illinois 
and Indiana. Mrs. Jones, who has been 
editor of the women’s page of the Daily 
Capital, will accompany her husband to 
Hays. 

Gilbert Foster, reporter on the Spokane 
(Wash.) Daily Chronicle, has a aumber 
of sketches appearing in the “Interesting 
Westerners” department of Sunset. 

Miss Ethel Bogardus, society editor 
of the Spokane (Wash.) Press, handled 
the publicity for the recent benefit per- 
formance of “The Devil’s Disciple,” 
given by the Association of University 
Women for their summer camp for needy 
mothers and children. 

Miss Jean Leathers, agricultural edi- 
tor of the Decatur (Ill.) Daily Herald 
for the last five years, was married re- 
cently to Harry Edward Phillips of St. 
Louis, where they will make their home. 


THE BUSINESS OFFICE 

CHARLES H. MACKINTOSH, pres- 

ident of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, was entertained at 
luncheon by the Portland (Me.) Eve- 
ning Express when he was in Portland 
recently to speak at a dinner of the Port- 
land Ad Club. Fred H. Drinkwater, 


advertising manager oi the Ex 


. ~ - PIess, gp. 
ganized a_ sight-seeing party around 
Portland for the guest of honor, At 


the dinner, arranged by Will H, 
business manager of the Express 
Mr. Drinkwater, at the Congress 
Hotel, Edward B. Elwell, president of 
the club, presided. 


Sidney Long, manager of business and 
circulation of the Wichita (Kan.) 
spoke at the Kansas City Advertis; 
Club last week. Garland Ferrell a 
dressed the Emporia Advertising (iy 
April 18. Frank Galle spoke to the § 
Dorado Chamber of Commerce ay 
started the organization of an ad cy 
in that city April 19, and Emery Harg. 
wick, head of the Eagle display ad d& 
partment, is on the program of Natio) 
Advertising Clubs to be held in Mj 
waukee in June. 


John Chance has joined the road 


staf 
of the Springfield (Ohio) Daily New 
circulation department. 


Dow 


> and 


Charles Claus, advertising manage 
for different concerns in Hutchinson 
Kan., for some time, has joined th 
Wichita (Kan.) Beacon’s advertising é&. 
partment. 


C. Quilliam, who has been circulatig 
manager of the Muskogee (Okla) 
Phoenix, is now circulation manager 
the Fort Worth (Tex.) Record. 


James Kelly, formerly advertising 
manager of the Utah Farmer is no 
classified advertising manager for tk 
Ogdon (Utah) Standard-Examiner. 


Milton E. Czarnowski, who has be 
for some years the private secretary o 
Milton A. McRae, of the Scripps-McRx 
newspapers, has been elected as secre 
tary-treasurer of the McRae & Robert 
Company, brass manufacturers, of De 
troit, Mich., and has moved there. 


Roy C. Griffin, for the past year a¢- 
vertising manager of the  Bristoy 
(Okla.) Weekly Record, has been mak 
full-time secretary of the Bristow Reta 
Merchants’ Association. G. C. Parke 
succeeds him on the Record which hs 
became a daily. 


WITH THE AD FOLKS 
G W. BAUERLEIN has organized th 

* advertising agency Bauerlein, In, 
with offices at 1027-28 Hibernia Bank 
building, New Orleans. Mr. Bauerlen 
opened the local office of Ferry-Hanl 
in 1918, and managed it for three years 
Then he was promoted to be manager 
the same organization in Chicago, wher 
he has beeen for the past year. Prior t 
1918, he was connected with the Kansas 
City office of Ferry-Hanly, the Kanss 
City Post and the Denver Post. Th 
new agency has already been given th 
following accounts: Illinois Centr 
Railroad; Hotel Grunewald; Salma 
Brick and Lumber Company; Dunbar 
Molasses & Syrup Company, Dunbar 
Dukate Company, Hotel Bienville. 

John C. Moore has left the Nichols 
Moore Advertising Agency, of Cleve 
land, to join the Chicago advertising 
staff of Hearst’s International Magazine 

Hoops Advertising Company wil 
move May 1 to its own building, 9 Eat 
Huron St., Chicago. 

The Shuman-Haws Advertising Com 
pariy has succeeded the firm of Shuma 
& Pomeroy, Chicago, with headquarter 
at 230 East Ohio street. 

E. S. Green, Jr., has left the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, to join the servit 
department of the Textile World, Ne 
York. 

R. S. Heaton, former advertising mat 
ager for the Rudolph Wurlitzer compat} 
of Cincinnati, was the principal speake 
at the meeting of the Hamilton (Ohio 
Advertising Club on April 19. 

Albert W. Ellis, of the A. W. Ells 
Company Advertising Agency, Bostot 
on April 25 spoke to the Boston Univer 
sity Advertising Club. 


John W. Savage, advertising managt! 
for Bridgeport, Conn., of the Generd 
Electric Company and Miss Mary | 
Adams, of Northampton, Mass., wet 
married recently. 
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yse on appeal, in which case such inviolabil 
i shall be preset rved 
The party making the original demands 
il — the right to present its case and evi 
without interruption, excepting that when 
J evidence is intr duced cross-examination of 
be sses shall be allowed. The opposing part; 
wall have the same right in turn. The first 
vat shall then have the right to present evi 
jence strictly in rebutt al and the opposing party 


I] be allowed to present counter evidence 
snctly in rebt ital, Oral argun.e nts may be 
cosed to one speech on each side after all evi 


resented. Said oral arguments 
same order as provided tor 
the presentation cf evidence. If objection 1 
made by either party to the admission cf any 
evidence offered by the other party, the Board, 
by vote, S ill decide as to the admissability ot 
he evidence in Written pleadings, ir 


dence has beer 
to be made in the 


juestion. 


gead of oral arguments, shall be allowed when 
greed upon by the parties to the controversy, 
. when ordered by the Local Beard of Arbitra- 
pe In case of the inability of either side to 


oresent evidence at the moment, the order may 
be varied to the extent of allowing such evi 
jence to be prese nted at such session as may be 


parties to the controversy, 
Local Beard of 
shall be received or 


gered upon by the 
e as may be ordered by the 
Arbitration No evidence 








sonsidered that is not presented at a regular 
pen session ol the Board, except that it sh:ji 
ie allowable for the members of the Board, in 
wy case, to visit any office a body to see t! 


eration of labor therein, or tee any other nec 
essary — to aid in arriving at a just 
a There shall be an agreement by at least 
z majority of the members of the Board as te 
the exact time an d place of hearing, of which 
toth parties shall be notified in season. The 
session shall be continuous, except for necessary 
intermissions, wnti 1 the hearing is concluded. 
Section 6. When a hearing is concluded the 
Raard shall, without unnecessary Bo a and as 
st forth in Section 4 of this Code, go into 
executive session, from which all persons except 
the four original members of the Board shall be 
excluded, for the determination of its award 
In its deliberation, the transcript of the steno 
gaphic report shall be accepted as the best evi 
dence of what occurred at the hearing, unless 
t be shown that gross errors exist in said = 
xript. Should the four members be unable tu 
deende upon the award, the Chairman shall 
alled in, as provided in Secticn 4 of this Code. 
The award of the Board must be formulated and 
signed by all of the members thereof at a regu- 
lar executive session, after there has been full 
opportunity for consideraticn and discussion, the 
iste and time of such session having previcuslv 
been determined at a full meeting of the Local 
Board. If any member of the Local Board dis- 
sats from the award and wishes to file a 
dissenting opinion, he shall give immediate 
notice to that effect, and shall, within forty- 
eight (48) hours after the award has been de- 
cided upon, and before it has been promulgated, 
formulate his reasons for dissenting, and = 
pinion must be signed by him before final : 
journment at a regular executive session, - 
ranged for as above provided. Such dis cauthia 
pinion, when thus signed, must be attached to 
the award. 


Section 7. The Local Board shall not be 
compelled to set forth the reasons fer making 


ts award, but may do so in the written 
oly. In framing its award the findings shall 
be expressed in detail, to the end that no mis- 
understanding shall afterward occur. An award 
a local board shall be for at least one year, 
a local board may provide that its award 
hall” be effective for a longer period, not to 
exceed three years; provided there is no local 
agreement as to time. 
Section 8. All expenses of a Local Board 
f{ Arbitration shall be divided equally between 


award 


the Union and the other interested party or 
parties. 

NATIONAL ARBITRATION, 
Section 9. When either party to a local 


arbitration shall desire to appeal to the 
tional Beard, written notice to that effect must 
be given to the other party (specifying the 
points on which it wishes to base its appeal) 
within five (5) days after the local decision 
has been rendered, and the appeal shall be filed 
vith the International Board within thirty (30) 


Interna- 

















lays after such decision. When an appeal is 
under consideration by the International Board 
Rd it shall not take evidence, but 
both s to the controversy may appear per- 
wnally or may submit the records and briefs 
f the local hear and make oral or written 
atguments in support of their several conten- 
tons. They may submit an agreed statement 
of facts, or a transcript of testimony, properly 
certified to before a nctary public by the stenog- 


tapher taking the 
tions, 

p SECTION 10. The 
bitration must 


original evidence or deposi- 
International Board of Ar- 
act when its services are desired 


by either party to an appeal, and shall proceed 
with all possible dispatch in rendering such 
Services. 

Section 11. So far as applicable, the rules 


of procedure governing local arbitration boards 
tall govern the International Board of Arbi- 
tration. 
Section 12. Should either 
fT international arbitration 
allegation against the other as provided in Sec- 
ton 12 of the International Arbitration Agree- 
ment, the complaint shall be prepared in writing 
and m quadruplicate. A copy thereof shall be 
delivered by registered mail to the chairman of 
te Special Standine Committee of the Ameri- 
Can Newspaper Publishers’ Association, to the 
Mesident of the International Typographical 


Jnion, and to the party against whom the com- 
Dlaint is made. 


party to a local 
desire to make an 


or 





B SECTION 13. All awards of the International 
ard of Arbitration, excepting those made un- 
‘rt Section 5 of the International Arbitration 


“greement, shall be for at least one year, but 
a International Board of Arbitration may pro- 
ong that its awards shall be effective for a 
meet Period, not to exceed three years; pro- 
" there is no local agreement as to time. 
EcTion 14. All expenses attendant upon the 





Editor & Publisher for 


settlement cf any case before the 
Board of Arbitration shall be 
case in accordance with the directions of the 
International Board of Arbitration 

Following is matter that was eliminated from 
the existing Arbitraticn Agreement 


International 
adjusted in each 


ARBITRATION AGREEMENT 


Section 9. Local union laws not affecting 
sages, hours or working ccnditions and the laws 
4 the International Typographical Union im 
effect January 1, 1916, shall not be subject to 


the provisions of this arbitration agreement, but 


all changes in and any new Internaticnal Typo 
graphical Unien laws thereafter adopted that 
affect wages, hours cr working conditions shall 
not be operative until accepted by the Interna 
tional Board of Arbitration. All differences re 
garding or arising under such laws shall be 
referred to the International Board of Arbitra- 
ticn. Provided, that International or local laws 
enacted subsequent to the execution of an indi- 
vidual arbitration or local contract shall not 
ffect either contract during its life, except by 


mutual agreement 

Section 14 But 
be proposed at any meeting of the 
Board of Arbitration by « ther party 
n acceptance by the other party 
ment shall become a part heseud 


amendments may 
International 
hereto, and 
to this agree 


CODE OF PROCEDURE 
publisher holding an 
Contract under the 
1greement between the parties hereto, 
terminates May 1, 1917, desires to secure ¢ 
t ous protection, he shall nt later than Mar ch 
417, notify the president of the union oper 

ng in the department he wishes the contract to 
cover of his desire to secure an Individual Arbi- 


Section 1 If a 
vidual Arbitration 


Indi 
— 











tration yw to be effective from May |}. 
1917, to April 30, 1922, inclusive If the issu 
ince’ of an Individual Arbitration Contract as 
ibove is satisfactiry to the said union, the par 


ties shall execute in quadruplicate 
Arbitration Contract, as_ set 
“ie before May 1, 1917. 

class securing Individual 
effective May 1, 1917, 
clusive, shall have 


an Individual 

forth in Exhibit 
Publishers of this 
Arbitration Contracts 
until April 30, 1922, in- 
continuous protection for the 
departments to which said Individual Arbitra- 
tion Contracts apply. 

Section 2. If a publisher shall not have had 
an Individual Arbitration Contract of date prior 
to May 1, 1917, but shall have secured a con 
tract on that or some date subsequent thereto, 
this Code of Procedure shall apply to all differ 
ences between such publisher and the union 
covered by the Individual Arbitration Contract 
A publisher desiring an Individual Arbitration 
Contract shall notify the president of the union 
operating in the department he wishes the con 
tract to cover of his desire to secure an Indi- 
vidual Arbitration Contract to be effective until 
April 30, 1922, inclusive. If the issuance of an 
Individual Arbitration Contract as set forth is 
satisfactory to said union, the parties shall exe- 
cute in quadruplicate an Individual Arbitration 
Contract as set forth in Exhibit ‘A.’ 

Section 5. Upon failure to agree, each party 
shall prepare its statement, embracing the con- 
ditions that it seeks to establish. Each state- 
ment must be complete in itself, and copies 
thereof shall be forwarded to the chairman of 
the Special Standing Committee of the American 
Newspaj ver Publishers Association and the presi- 
dent of the Internaticnal Typographical Union, 
accompanied by a letter of transmittal, to be 
signed jointly by the parties in interest, certify- 
ing that they are acquainted with the contents 
of both statements. The chairman and presi 
dent shall thereupon determine the questions or 
subjects which can be properly submitted t 
arbitration, and shall promptly notify by joint 
letters the interested parties of their decieien. 
In case the two officials cannot agree, their 
differences shall be submitted to the Interna- 
tional Board_of Arbitration. 

Section 7 5. It shall have free 
access to all books and records be: aring on points 
it issue. 


NATIONAL 


Section 17. 


ARBITRATION. 


These rules and this code may 
be amended at any meeting of the International 
Board of Arbitration in accordance with the 
method prescribed in secticn 14 of the Interna- 
tional Arbitration Agreement 


EXHIBIT “B.’ 


The Ame rican News} paper Publishers 
tion, 


Associa- 
incl uling in its membership nearly all the 


leading newspapers of the country, and the 
International Typographical Union, have for 
many years adjusted the differences that arise 
from time to time in the work of 


newspaper 
under the provisions of a gen- 
agreement. In the negotiation 
agreement to replace the present con- 


composing rooms, 
eral arbitration 
ot a new 


tract expiring within a few weeks, a difference 
has arisen which presents an issue, the char- 
cter of which can be rightly judged only by an 


understanding of the essential facts involved. 
As a condition precedent to making any arbi 
tration contract whatever the Internatienal Typo- 
graphical Union has always insisted that all 
differences touching matters as to which the 
union has from time to time adopted certain 
“laws” shall not be decided by arbitration, but 
by these laws, which, as the union states it, shall 
be “sacrosanct” and themselves not subject to 
arbitration. Under this only partial recognition 


of the principle of arbitration all the conten 
tions of a character considered by the publishers 
to be unfavorable to their interests are sub- 
mitted to arbitration, while those deemed by 


the union to be unfavorable 
submitted to arbitration if any of the union's 
“laws” so determine. The publishers have al- 
ways protested against this one-sided and mani- 
festly unfair restriction in the application of the 
principle involved, but have accepted even this 
limited arbitration rather than the alternative 
of no arbitration on any issue of any kind. 
They have thus yielded their equal rights dur- 
ing these years because they believed that even 
a partial application of the principle of arbitra- 
tion as a just and practicable method of ad- 
justing industrial differences would so demon- 
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QUALITY and SERVICE WIN 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE HAVE ADDED FOUR 
MORE CLINE WESTINGHOUSE FULL AUTO- 
MATIC PRESS CONTROLLERS 








The Chicago Tribune installed Cline-West- 
inghouse Control Equipment on their new 
presses when they built their new plant 
about two years ago. 


OTHER PROMINENT USERS ARE 


The Chicago Tribune . 6 Octuples 
Los Angeles Herald . eel 3 Dectuples 
Los Angeles Times Mirror. . 1 Octuple 
San Francisco Call 3 Dectuples 
Seattle Times . 1 Octuple 
St. Louis Globe Democrat 5 Octuples 
St. Louis Star 2 Octuples 
LaFayette Journal . - « «+ 1 Quadruple 
Des Moines Capital Gigli eae 1 Octuple 
Columbus Dispatch . . 2 Octuples 
Akron Press (Scripps McRae League) 1 Double Sextuple 
Elizabethport (SA) Press .. 1 Sextuple 
Fresno Republican : ; 1 Double Sextuple 
Houston Chronicle .. . ‘ 1 Octuple 
Daily Oklahoman 1 Octuple 
Omaha Bee . . 2 Sextuples 
Illinois State Journal . F i 1 Sextuple 
Wisconsin State Journal . . : 1 Sextuple 
Portland, Oregon, Journal ‘ 1 Octuple 
Stockton Record ; 1 Sextuple 
Hamilton Journal 1 40 Page Press 
Olean Times ayes 1 Quadruple 
Buffalo News ‘ 1 Dectuple 
Dayton Journal . , 1 Octuple 
Danville Commercial News .. 1 Sextuple 
Johnstown Tribune . 1 Sextuple 
Akron Beacon Journal . 2 Sextuples 
Green Bay Press Gazette ‘ 1 Quadruple 
Akron Times. - «+ «. 1 Octuple 
Warren Tribune - 1 Quadruple 
LaVangardia {Manila, ‘pL .) - «. « . 1 Quadruple 
Kansas City Star .. ; 3 Octuples 
Seattle Times 1 Octuple 
Middletown Journal 1 Quadruple 
Harrisburg Patriot 1 Sextuple 
Kalamazoo Gazette : 1 Sextuple 
Tulsa World , 1 Sextuple 
Jackson Patriot . - « « « 1 Quadruple 
Trenton Times . aay fae 1 Octuple 
Nashville Banner ‘ . . 1 Sextuple 
Rockford Register Gazette . . 1 Sextuple 
New York News . . 3 Octuples 
Minneapolis Journal 1 Octuple 
Dallas News . . . 1 Octuple 
Hazeltown Standard Sentinel 1 Quadruple 
Davenport Times 1 Octuple 
Raleigh Times F 1 —- 
Wilmington Every Evening . 1 Sextuple 
Ohio State Journal P 2 Quadruples 
Worcester Telegram ‘ 1 Octuple 
Newark Advocate . au 1 Quadruple 
LaJanardo (Spain) ......, 1 Quadruple 
Paducah (Ky.) Sun re 1 Quadruple 
Englewood (IIl.) Times : : 1 Quadruple 


CuNe Evectric Mre.Co. 


MAIN OFFICE 


FISHER BUILDING 
343 S$. DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO 


EASTERN OFFICE 


MARBRIDGE BUILDING 
BROADWAY AT 34th ST. 


NEW YORK 
































strate its value to both employer and employe 
as to lead in due time to its full acceptance. 
The publishers believe that the time has now 








con when the same measure of arbitration 
should apply to the employe as to the employer, 


and at the last annual meeting of their national 
association they adopted the fcllowing resolution 
of instructions t Committee appointed to 
negotiate 
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he publishers contend that this requirement 
of this “‘law ncthing short of an economic 
crime, a iste not susceptible of defense. 

They ere ‘ lare that they will no 
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The most important development in 
matters rit the year just closed, st ar 
as the interests of members of the P. As 
ure concerned, is the agreement on part of 
the officers of the International Printing Press 


and Assistants’ Union to conclude an 
wh h al 








n contract under whicl 
subject to arbitration 
ternational Unions of 





ve vet consented to mal 






rt of the neg tions betweer 
es tives of the various International 
1 Associaticn will be made by the 
1 e committee on new arbitré 





ition 





refore, this matter wil 
ith further in this report. 
During ¢ year the regular six-man I, T. 









































U. t board was unable to agree 
upon decisions in s beca the Ex 
ecutive Council of the I. U. refused to 
agree to decisicns providing reductions in pay 
From February u November your Con 
mittee le every to induce the Execu- 
tive Co 1 to agree that the deadlocked cases 
shouk ubmitted to a board of seven, but the 
Internat 1 officials persistently evaded their 
obligation in that respect A seven-man b 
was finally erganized and met on November 
21 The ard settled eigh i Reduction 
n w s were se 
s € were 
Tt { € a incre 
n t le 
before t Se mart 
Everett, st he 
ve I legal strike 
the | e Counc 
n t contract 
seve n board it 
tl l 
The evidence in learly proves 
to the mind of the arbiter of the Interna 
t 1 Board of Arbitratic the scale 
f s in effect as of 5, 1920 
obtained illegally it lation of 
and BP of sect +, 1 tl 
section 1 the Arbitrat 
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4 seve e be P 
bulletins rit e year 
NIN Boarp MEETINGS 
Twer cases were considered by the 
ke. Oo , three by the E. U. 
Board, two by the I. P. E. U. Board. There 
have been no International Board meetings 
inder the I. P. P. & A. U. Arbitration Cen 
tract. There are now six deadlocked I. T. U 
cases awaiting further consideration The ar- 
bitration contract requires that cases must 
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vith the P. & A. U. is the victory se- 
red by < City Publishers’ Ass 
tion ir t n with the pressmen, 
the firn ta the publishers con- 
d, when tl nen’s union to 
the provisions of the award its 
s were unsatisfactory, though prior to the 
eedings the representatives of the organi 
t signe reement binding the umion 
‘ ‘ 4 s fixed hw arbitration 
; var s abuses th ad prevail 
i Ne York Cit yoms for years were 
swept de the sicn, and the statements 
of the « n reg lir the relations which 
ld « n between employers and employes 
e so fund 4 s bsolu rrect, 
this decision s 1 have influ 
P e ne 
the negvct 
the 
covered 
é hence 
K ( 
The publisher of 
1 succec 
ng conditior 
ht ¢ sfer r 
escat 1 43 
the rl 
Star-Times has 1 
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iwreement ‘ 
a, tall : 
esire 
ete a i e presst 
The publisher Ss prepared to maintain 
his stand even though members of the union 
ceased rh It is probable they knew this as 
they all remained on the job. Thereafter a con- 
t 5 led that provided working con- 
tions desired t the n ment, that the 
wages rneyme except men in charge, 
color and tension men should be temporarily 
reduced, and the estion of a permanent wage 
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board’s ¢ 
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for 
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to arbitration. 
lecision continued 
id journeymen and 
and tension men 
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Eigut Cities Estastish Open SHop 


_During the year publishers in Bridgeport 
Conn., Easton and Lancaster, Pa., Geneva, N 
Y., Joplin, Mo., and Mitchell, S. D., estab 
lished open shop conditions in their composing 
rooms. In Easton and Lancaster the press and 
stereotyping rooms were also made open shop. 
In Bellingham, Wash., open esta 
lished in the stereotyping department of the 
Id-American-Reveille, and in Atlanta, Ga., 
shop was instituted in the mailing depa 
of al newspapers. 








shop was 





Tue Forty-Four Hour WEEK 


The progress of ur hour week 
1e to time 


lable fr 


the forty-f 
rted fr 





een 


lletins. The latest 








informatio 
have 
n hours, is as fellows: 


resisted the reductic 























re as been no material change in the 
conditions as reported on September 15, 1921 
The on note rtl changes are that several 
t the expiration of existing contra . 
‘ t basis, and several 
e are n eparaticns to returr 
I f on May first We 
t at time to name tI 
cs Out sf ted ha 
ed ot the ty-eight hour 
‘ one plant has +} 
I nd re ned to the union rd forty 
u It is possible that a few 
shops have succumbed, t t 
been orted.” 
condit s as reported on Septet 
1, e as fellows 
The ft I table, coverin 102 cities. i 
ri eT received to September 15 
1 is ed by e Forty-eight H 
s Conditions Prior to May 1, 1921 
Union shops prior to May 1, 
Employed in all departments. . we 28,892 
Ope nd non-unicn shops prior 
to May 1, 1921 1,468 
Employed in all departments 19,443 
3.892 48,335 


Shop Conditicns as of 1921 


September 15, 




















Union s s remaining. 1,184 
Union s employes in all de 
ents 
nd 5 
in all departments 
Total open and non- 
reported as of Septer 
1921 aa 2,695 
Total open and non-union shops 
stin rior to May 1, 1921. 
Te open shops 
fotal employes in open and non-union 
S Ss re ted September 15, 1921.. 35,406 
Total employe open and non-union 
shops prior to May 1, 1921........ 0,443 


h 





Total gain ir pen shop employes.... 

Total union men in all departments em- 
loyed prior to May 1, 1921........ 28,892 
r mén in all artments as 


of September 15, 1921....... a: 














Total showing apparent loss of union 
s t men who struck........ 21,488 

t report from 

en in the 

number of the 
has been made clear to the mem 
these letters and elsewhere, 
for some time past, that the strike for the 
f f week will be long drawn 
tl ate victory inevitable. Our 
ember ry jurisdiction affected are 
standin ind there is no perceptible 
ess in any quarter. A great many of 
vers have lost large sums of 
‘ I in several instances make no 
ealment of that fact The struggle 
become one of tenacity and determin- 
and the will to win shown by our 
me ‘ be theirs in eminent degree, 











6 ‘Piy our position continues 
1. Receipts from the 7 per cent as 
essment for the month ending March 20, 
i s 1 of $19,143.71, the strike 
1 having been reduced from $639,- 
07209 4 ya C 


» $624,908.30, a reduction of ap 

y While the receipts 
for the month ending March 20 show a 
compared with the previous 
be borne in mind that the 
February had but twenty-eight 


proximate $15,000 


ion as 





1, it mu 
month of 





days and tw. holidays occurred therein. 
The total recerpts and expenditures inci- 
dent to the strike follows: 
For Month Ending— 
Receipts Expenditures 


May 20...ccec. ° 
June 20....... $739,107.00 
July 20....... 


$210,592.02 
689,765.79 
844,165.32 














August 20.... 972,1 25 765,261.93 yention. 
September 20.. 889,456.13 807.37} D stack tha 
October 20.... 883,057.47 716,560. Joly 1, 
November 2 1,007.749.89 734,240 py ymounted 
December 20.. 920,307.87 715,359 9: Committee 
January 20.. 778,88 ) 741'335 5 the termit 
February 20. 696,129.91 639.9739 fxed, bec: 
March 20.. 644,052.01 624.908 y ressmen 
YB which the 
eo ec e ae oan 
$8,446,554.65 $7,489,742 75 eiective, 


ate relief 








“Over 7,000 are still on the strike roll jst increa 
Firtp Man tactics. 
: yas final 
ive ( at meeti1 ear ag CONVentigg As the 
thorized your ¢ mittee t Zage fies + Offi 
man, and J. B. Pinkham was secured Py « Post “a 
S . + Tor this IF oppositior 
ork He has assisted 1 hers in Albam ae ab 
1 } untinet , 

N. Y., Hartford, ( Huntington, W, ¥q Postmaste 

Indianapolis, Ind., 1} Cit > ie 


Mo.., Londyy 











Mil ‘ 
York a Racn Wis Re 
Syract N. Y \ embers of 
n that have ¢ ssed t 
ivities 1 s ‘ I 
( TRAC Ne EI 
“During the past ur there were 286 om 
ct by me t f t iSscCiation a 
¢ witl luri the preceding yey 
Phere e beet r ns ty pographig’ 
s es, 19 pressmen, 9 steré¢ ypers, 2 phot 
engravers and 7 mail 117 t rraphical emp 
tr 6 ressmen er 16 phot 
photo 
engravers and 1 I lers ntracts have beg 
en C thout ‘ increase igreements tg 
tinue ! rece or ne < le on. previg 
re ise 
ARBITRA C¢ 6 5 
‘There are now 33¢ rbitraticn contracts 
effect for com rooms, 62 for mailing & develope 
lop 
ohana stere department, Boe w: 
140 for pre and 27 for photoengravig 


rdief m 





lepartments. year there 








were 333 fg 
composing rcoms, 53 for mailing departm ts In Ja 
185 for stereotyping departments, 132 fo jy *ith_ the 
27 r photcengraving rooms, f the 
ave been strikes of printers in All resenting 
Beaumont, Texas, Boston, May,  “"4 











Bric Butte, Mont., Easton, Pa 
Ft 1., Geneva, N. Y Glens Falk, 
N. ¥ Mo., Lancaste Pa., Lineok 
Neb., M Okla., Mitchell, D 
re Id, 

ressmen struck in Austin, 7 as, Easton 





York, 
Texas, and 
N. Y. There 
llings, Mont, 
Va., Coffey. 


Pa., H 1 Ne 
the stereotypers in Fort Wortl 
the photoengravers in New Yor 
strikes of printers in Bi 
Ill., Clark irg, VW 
ville, Kansas, Harrisburg, P Sioux City, Iowa 
and Worcester, Mass., pressmen in Atlanta 
Ga., Burlington, Iowa, and Salt Lake City. 


Texas, ar 


uston, 





vere near 


3loomington, 








REPORT OF POSTAL 
COMMITTEE 











on Second Class Postage ba 
the following to report of its work since the 
annual Convention in April, 1921: 

During May, 1921, the Committee completed 
the formulation of plans for an active campaig 
in Washington for reduction of second 


The Committee 


the 








class postage rates, and in the latter part of 
that month the Chairman went to Washingt 
for the purpose of introducing a bi 

the lines laid down in the resolutions adopted 
at the Convention. On discussing the situs 
tion with Postmaster General Hays, it wa 
discovered that the representatives of the mag 
azines had been maintaining an active lobby 


in Washington for some weeks, and had pre 
pared a bill to be introduced in Congress # 
the “Madden Bill,” providing for the estab 
lishment of two postal zones instead of eight 


and a reduction of rates in both zones, 


On the urgent recommendation of Postmastet 
conferred with 


General Hays, the 
the representatives o 
and, it appearing that ‘ ; 
could be made in Congress unless all publish 
perated, the representatives of 
the magazines persuaded to withdraw 
their bill and unite with your Committee on# 
bill which, in the opinion of your Committe 
embraced all of the features of the resolutos 
adopted at the Convention, and was i the 
general interests of all members of the Ametr 
Publishers’ Association. 





ing interests co 
were 





can Newspaper 

bill was introduced on June 11, 1921, by 
Representative Longworth, of Ohio, and pre 
vided for an indefinite postponement © the 


rease in postage rates effective July 1, 1921. 
It also provided for an investigation by a joint 
committee of Congress of postal costs, looking 
toward a permanent modification of second 
class rates. 





Hearings were held by the Committee 
Post Office and Post Roads of the House 
Representatives during which the chairman 
that committee attacked the Longworth bill o 
the ground that it did not conform to the 
structions given your Committee in the Con: 
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gention. It was argued in support of thissupporting second class postal rate reductions 


; Respectfully submitted, THOMAS REES, 

261.93 tack that an indefinite postponement of the on the basis of the 1919-1920 rates, leaving E, H. BAKER, A. F. SANFORD, 

371.12 ar 1, 1921, increase in rates virtually the zone law undisturbed in other respects. It GARDNER COWLES, GEORGE S. OLIVER, 

560.06 ha to a repeal of that increase. Your was agreed that without concerted action of W. H. DOW, DON C. SEITZ, 

240.09 committee answered that no definite date for all the publishing interests no relief could be LOUIS BRUSH, Vice-Chairman. 

rp ys termination of the postponement had _ expected. E. J. STACKPOLE, S. E. THOMASON, 

535.29 8° » of the advice of interested Con- . E. LANSING RAY Chai 
because of : ——— P ® ’ Sit . airman. 

973.99 fixed, = ae a se . A second conference was held at the time ‘ ee . . 

008.3 ae F 4 pneblgge Boggs be f the Inland Daily Press Association meeting ARTHUR D. MARES, (Continued on page $4) 

Bry which the J ° ca ta Pe 


1icago et ary 21ct anc . . 
—e "ve those opposed to any second-class i” Chicago, February 21st, and a resolution 
742.78 effective, ‘11 hei af he deferred July WS prepared and adopted by the Inland Daily 
— relief could bring about the deferred July ,,° \ s cee . aii’ ie 
rate o ly by dilator sarliamentary ress ssociation Convention, approving the 
roll jst increase, merely Dy wong OB ae “ge , f this conference. March 13th i 
: Atter three hearings om this bill, ig DTOS*aM Of Shis conference. Merce som am 
tactics. Ff gett or June 25th . 14th, a third conference was held at which, 
yas finally te ——— P in addition to the representatives of the press e ourna azett 
NVentigg As the Chairman of the House Committee <sociations named above, there were present 
2 fidd I post Office ar fakes wong gee ge 7 members of the National Editorial Association, 
for this tion to the Longworth bul on the grounc the New England Daily Newspapers’ Associa M4 
eae 0 Che Laeeeher conterences wi SL) sland Daily Newspapers . 
Albany, B gated above, 4 - further ee ae tion, and the Southern Newspaper Publishers’ ort ayne, ndiana 
W. Va, postmaster General Hays, a new vill was m'ro- Association At this conference, an organi- 
Londer, igeed known as the “Hardy Bill” on June 
is, Neve oth, which provided for a postponement of 
Pa. ant I ihe July 1, 1921, increase for one year. The 














zation was perfected for vigorously pressing 
4 campaign in support of a bill providing for 


Is Second in America 








nermane urn t } eaten im fect n 
“aston. [f jearings on the Hardy Bill, however, devel- th yn Tals L 1920. hom seem ¥ pease prow In Percentage of Gains in Classified Lineage during 1921 
Tegark. ged the fact that the hostility of the Chair- reganization of the associated publishing in- , ‘ , “ , . 
f his gan of the House Committee on Post Office terests represented S actounsliched. aad ihe Che Editor and Publisher, March 25th, published a list of 154 leading 
wd Post Roads was not based upon the indefi- name “American Publishers’ Conference” was newspapers showing the amount of their classified business last year. 
nite postponement is provided in the Long- pt d He dquarte s were opened at 816 And t ‘ 


orth Bill, but upon leep-seated opposition to . 
“ion in Nos tes: and afte fo 

286 co Hany reduction in | al ra ; and after sev ad « ‘oo Carre cn 6. com 

iation a & eral hearings, the Hardy Bill was finally tabled 


i€ 

‘ . paign to secure favorable action on the pro For 
Ng yar M bya vote of 10 to 8, and in its place a resolu- joced pill, before the close of the present aze e 
graphi tion passed, providing for the appointment of a 


Street, N. W., Washington, and officers 
Sommittees appointed 














hie wr session of congress. 
2 phote gbcommittee to investigate second-class rates. - — —— . . : . 
‘ical em After tabling of the Hardy Bill, your Com A bill has been prepared and arrangements Ranked second in America in gains—119 per cent. 
6 shat < enced its efforts to secure data mpleted with Congressman Longworth, of the 
PRO — : “~~ : — favs and ans Committee of the 1s nd sal : . : 
ave ben Mio convince the House and Senate Post Office W a - Rog D. an +h ‘ nti ll - Su h a showing is unprecedented in a city of a hundred thousand peo 
e ¢ » . Iaee rate enato itson, oO 1e ina e omm oes eons il . . : P . 
ents co Committees that the present second Cee tee ok the Gieihh. ta Waa, & io ee 2 ple Che Journal Gazette in combination with the Evening Press stands 
See eeey Mem, ane seceres Perey tee bedien. This Wl grocides fer « o© First in Circulation—maintaining a positive prestige in Fort Wayne and 
son of Postmaster : oe aaa “a nails “’ me il of the second class postal increases subse- Northern Indiana. : 
shprougl r *siig yr into posta costs. elim . aan 
borough investigation in I ’ Kereta Ticuin. 2 970 pee tongs er 
ut m the costs, as shown by the figures ‘vent to June 30, 1 » Gnd makes electiv The , , : Leceth ' sos ace 
of . . st Off -e Department ; ill terminal the rates provided for in the war revenue act The Master Salesman m Classified Ad ertising, Local Advertising and 
tracts it Bots not incurred by second class mail. It % 1917, as effective July 1, 1919, commonly National Advertising 
ili 6 ‘ now he “Sec j ate dvance.”* The 
iling de developed, however, that the cost « f this in- a = rr t £ “ so ee . 1 = 
ar’ : ’ - the +h ‘ 71 provides for the retention o yresent “free _ : x a . ‘ - 
neal wiry was prohibi ive, and other methods of in Paton schidinaan pre ee Reaching 85 per cent of Fort Wayne homes, the net paid circulation 
333 fe fy Miet must be secured. Thang he —? of the JOURNAL GAZETTE & EVENING PRESS is 
staal In January, 1922, the Chairman conferred Your Committee is convinced that the high- 


132 fe fg vith the Chairmar of the Postal Committee est interests of all classes of publishing inter 


wii of the National Publishers’ Association (rep- ests, both large and small, will be secured by AG A. SCHAEFER, 
Pie: resenting the magazines) in New York, and the passage of this bill, and in view of the Members 
in Ab xeepted his invitation to a joint conference fact that it has the support of representatives 9 


Advertising Director 





Mass, ‘asl t m ] f all the publishing associations in the indus- 

tid in Washington in that month, at which of all the publishing associations im the indu 
ton, Pa : . . shied e 4) : , a of the oat ie seit Cama a 

. there were present representatives of the Na- ry, and of the present ostmaster General, the 4 
Pe | tonal Publishers’ Association, the Agricultural possib lity of its. passage appears to be most : AS H. EDDY Co. ‘ 
‘adie Publishers’ _ ciation, Bead Inland a Press pe a ot appe ¥ to re sane thet the National Advertising Representatives 
a Association, the sociatec susiness apers, presen high pos a Ta es have resulted in so 
wd the National Business Papers’ Association. great a reduction of the use of the mails by CHICAGO NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


, Easton, BB After full discussion, it was agreed at this publishers that no advantage is derived from 

























































































Effective May 1, 1922 
p } } } : 

N.Y conference that the united support of all pub- the present situation by the government, by 

xas, and Bf lishing interests might be secured for a bill the public, or by the newspaper publishers. 

There : 

s, Mont, 

, Coffey. 

"Kawa SAL OF AUGUSTA CHRONICLE COLLECTE 

wx] OUR APPRAISAL A A NICLE E D $82,000.00 
al FOR FUTURE PROTECTION—READ THIS LETTER 

ELST te —a | 
Fire Insurance Only Pays Actual rot : : 
. haa ¢ Che Augusta Chronicle bias alia 
Loss Irrespective o <nitniebseniadeie our Needs at Time of Loss ‘ 

stage bs Amount of Policy DAILY AND SUNDAY At the time of loss you meet for 
since the In the course of a loss adjustment | sevsene ss someumonane to ma camomena, nor memes ite é 

completed the average  policy-holder more Augusta, Ga. t elena time the trained, competent 
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REPORT OF PAPER COMMITTEE 





At a meeting of the 
October 3, 1921, your 
reported cn the 
relation to 
he stated 
7 


Board of Directors held 
chairman appeared and 
formulation of policy with 
1922 paper contracts, at which time 
the committee believed prices should 
ve fixed for a period of one year, and also 
! committee ccnsidered it inadvisable 
0 accept contracts based on the prices of other 
mills, as then being offered by a group of 
large producers. The views of the committee, 
is well as a general outline of the situation, 
ppeared in a subsequent bulletin. 

Your 


made an 





chairman, early in the fall of 1921, 
effort to see if there could be a bet- 
rstanding created between the paper 
publishers of the coun 





ter unde 
manufacturers and the 
try meeting was 


nd to this end informal 





arranged in Canada late in August, which was 





attended by your President, Mr. Williams; your 
vice-president, Mr. Patterson; Mr. Butler, the 
hairman of your Paper Committee, and Mr 
Palmer. 


The mecting was arranged by G. F. Steele, 





representing the Canadian Export Company, 
and was held at the mill of the Laurentide 

mpany at Grand Mere, Que. Geor Cha- 
hoon, president of the Laurentide Company 
and several other officials of the Canadian 
paper companies were present A very frank 


situation was had for two 
days, and your representatives made every pos 
sible effort to convince the Canadian paper 
manufacturers that the interests of the 
manufacturers and also of the publishers would 
be served by announcing a price of 4 cents 
for the last quarter of 1921, and if 
making this 4 cent price effective’ September 1 
instead of October 1. We also urged that the 
price for 1922 be fixed low enough and fixed 
for the year quarterly basis, 
such as had prevailed for 1920 and 1921. The 
price we suggested to the Canadian Expert 
Company was 3.25 f. o. b. mill for the entire 
vear of 1922. We left the conference feeling 
that a start had been made towards a better un 
derstanding between the manufacturers and the 
publishers 


discussion of the 


best 


possible 


instead of on a 














Previous to attending this conference a ques 
tionnaire was sent out to all members, asking 
for their advice as to what 
they believed a fair price would be for the last 


suggestion and 


quarter of 1921, what they believed would be 
a fair price for 1922, and whether or not they 
would be in favor of putting the price on a 


yearly basis instead of a quarterly basis if such 
fair price could be obtained. 

The replies to this questionnaire 
complete a quite a 
of the tonnage of the 
They showed plainly that the large 
the members would be well pleased with a 4 
cent price for the last f 1921, and 
would be particularly well pleased with a 3.25 
price for 19 while a great many said they 
would be satisfied with a 3.50 price for 1922. 


As a 


were very 
large per- 
association. 
majority of 





represente d 


ntage 





quarter of 





result of the Canadian conference, we 


were able to secure a 4 cent price for the last- 
quarter of 1921, and several mills made the 
price retroactive to September 1, as was sug 


gested 
Canadian conference 
at getting togetuer 


However, soon after 
it seemed that our eff 
e ent nullified the fact that the larger 
their salesmen out to en 












nufactu 





sent 


deavor to contracts for 1922, with a first 
uarter price of 4 cents. If you will remem- 
ber, yeur bulletins at that time told you cf 


this effort, stated that the price was too high 








and recommended that no contracts be made 
this figure Manufacturers soon saw that they 
could not secure the 4 price, and a little 

















later in October they off a 3.75 price and 
sent salesmen out again to close contracts. We 
recommended in the bulletin that pul 
hers refrain from sig at this price, and 
manufacturers were successful 
Subsequently a price of 3.50 was offered fo: 
fi ix months of 1922 by most of th 
ifacturers. We again recommended to our 
membe that 0 high, and 
price of 3.25 should n for the entire 
year of 1° The tim etting close t 


the first of the year, most contracts ex- 





pired, and many publ were getting un 
easy 

The price then hel and most 
of you have made contr the first half 





ton Even 
, in January 
re were a number 
of domestic 
lower 


of 1922 at this price 
after this price of $70 
nd February of this yea 


of offer 





n_ the 





paper at ; and ngs even 
than this price 

been fortunate 
at a lower price 


have 


year 


Some few publishers 
to close for the 


than 3.50. 





With the advent of spring business and the 
greater demand for print paper, the spot price 
stiffened and is at this writing, early in April, 
around 3.35 to 3.40 for domestic paper. 

Your committee recently investigated news 
print consumption in the cities of New York, 


Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago and St. Louis. 
Returns from 28 members in those cities indi- 
cate an increased news print consumption dur- 
ing March, 1922, of approximately 5,400 tons, 


or about 11 per cent, as compared with the 
same month of last year. 
The advent of the coal strike on April 1st 





had its eff 
market, as 


on both the spot and contract 
paper manufacturers are large users 
of coal, 
Today, and while this report is being pre- 
ting is being held between the 
committee and the representa- 
labor unions, and we hope during 
the day to be al to report the outcome of 


sented, a 
manufacturers’ 
tives of the 











that meeting. A referendum vote has been 
recently taken on the demand of the manu- 
facturers for a 10 per cent cut in wages of 
skilled men; the reduction of wages of unskilled 

n to the present market rate for labor, and 








elimination of overtime for day workers. Should 
result because cf the labor unions’ refu 
sal to accept the manufacturers’ proposal, the 
following mills will be affected: Minnesota & 
Ontario, Fort Frances, Mead group, St. Regis, 
Consolidated, St. Maurice, and other small 
mills representing about 400 tons per day, mak 
approximately 3,000 tons per day. 
strike, of 


iffect the spot market. 


ing a total of 
This 


pected to 


threatened course, may be ex- 


1922 Spot Market 


United States and Canada mills offered news 
print in considerable volume during the first 


two months at 3.25, and ar least one sale was 





reported at 3.00. Early in March very little 
tonnage was available, many of the mills re- 
ported being sold up for March and April. 


Sales were reported at from 3.30 to 3.40, with 
offers subject to mill confirmation at 3.25. 

during 
limited 


offered 
shipment in 


Norwegian news 


December for J 


print was 


nuary 


amounts at 3.15 dock Atlantic ports; German 
news print for March shipment continued to 
be offered at 2.50 c. i. f. New York, while 
German news print from another source, sam 


ples of which were submitted, was offered ‘or 
shipment during the first three months >f the 


year at 3.25 c. i. f. New York. 






























Swedish news | t for shipment during 
January and Febr y, was offered at 3%c 
c. i. f. Atlantic ports, but the Swedish mills, 
because of strike beginning January 1, were 
out of the market during the first part of the 
year. 

The mills in Germany experienced labor 

bles, and in addition, the German News 
vaper Publishers’ Association, in convention in 
March, protested against the high prices paid 
for per and domanded that the govern 
nen t expert of news print and wood 
pulp the domestic prices were reduced 

Finnish news print for March, April and 

l s offered at 3.25, subject t 
921 St MARKET 

At the time f convention, domes 

c news prit on the spot market 
ut 4.25 to 4.50 Scandinavian paper in 
1.000 ton lots had been offered at prices bet- 
ter than 3.50, but the generally quoted price 

is 4.00 t 4.50. German news print was 
ffered on contract at a price approximately 
434c. New York 


in the news print mills of 
Canada, which became 
mills on May 1, and in others 
’ 1, the domestic market toward the 
ef May showed a slightly hardening 

The lowest quotation was around 


1 States and 





tendenc 








4.50, th 5.60, with an average o1 
about l Toward the latter part of 
May mills offered large quantities for imme- 
diate or ly del at 5.50 mill. Scandi- 
navian | t offered at from 4.09 
to 4.50 docl 

\s soon s the mills resumed operations, 


pending settlement of the differences by arbi- 














tration, news print was freely offered for July, 

1eust and September shipment at from 4.35 

4.50 mill, with offers for delivery over the 
balance of the year at 4.00 mill. Scandinavian 
fers ranged from 3.50 to 4.00 dock, New 
York 

The market continued to soften until in the 
latter art of ust the domestic price was 
3.75, while European paper could be bought 
at 3.50 and better During the latter part 


of the year Scandinavian and German paper 









was offered balance of the year or on 
contract 1922 at 3 c. i. f. Atlantic 
ports, whi offers were had of German at 
2.50 and and Scandinavian at 3.00. 


During the last quarter of the year domestic 
paper was freely offered at 3.50, or well under 
the contract price of 4.00 for that period. 

Contract Prices 

At the time of the 1921 convention, contract 
prices of the principal companies were as 
follows: 


for April 29, 1922 


International Paper Company, second quarter, 
5.50. The company had first announced a 
price of 5.70 for the second quarter, but re- 
duced it, fcllowing the cancellation of a num- 
ber of contracts. 

Canadian Export 
ond quarter, 

George H. 
5.50. 


Great 


Paper Company, Ltd., sec- 
5.50. 


Mead Company, second quarter, 


Northern Paper Company, year, 5.00. 

Minnesota and Ontario 
six months, 6.50. The 
been announced as 6.90, 
6.50; second quarter, 5.65. 


Paper Company, first 
price had originaily 
but later reduced to 


Subsequent prices for the year were: 

International Paper Company, Canadian Ex 
port Paper Co., Ltd., George H. Mead Co., 
third quarter, 4.75; fourth quarter, 4.00. 

Great Northern Paper Company, fourth quar 
ter, 4.00 contingent upon closing contracts 
for 1922. 


Minnesota and Ontario Paper Company, third 


quarter, 4.90; fourth quarter, 4.15—a _ reduc- 
tion from 4.40 first announced. 

Some of the mills, including the Canadian 
Export Paper Co., Ltd., made their fourth 


quarter price retroactive to September 1. 

1922 contract conditions, as first announced 
by the large manufacturers, were as follows: 

George H. Mead Company; Price not to ex- 
ceed the average standard yearly contract price 
of the International, Great Northern and Cana- 
dian Export Paper Companies. 

International Paper Company; Price not to 
exceed the average standard yearly contract 
price of the George H. Mead Co., Great North- 
ern and Canadian Export Paper Companies. 


The Canadian Export Paper Company, Ltd., 
was reported to be offering contracts under 
these conditions: Price not to exceed average 
price of the Great Northern, International, 


& Ontario and George H. Mead 
Company. This was denied by officials of the 
Canadian Export. 

The Minnescta & Ontario Paper Company, in 
January, 1921, made ten-year contracts, based 
m average price of International, Canadian 
Export and George H. Mead Company. 

Contract prices for 1922 as subsequently an 
nounced were as follows: 

International Paper Company, 3.50 for entire 
year, or for the first six months, subject to 
adjustment, with guarantee that price will not 


exceed 3.75 for balance of the year. 


Minnesota 


Canadian Export Paper Co., Ltd., 3.50 for 
first quarter. 
George H. Mead Company, not to exceed 





for first six months, with stipulation that 
price for 1922 shall not exceed average of Inter- 
national, Great Northern and Canadian Export 
This was later reduced to 3.50 for first six 
months. 

Great Northern Paper Co., 3.75 for year. Ef 
fective March 1, price was reduced to 3.50. 

Minnesota & Ontario Paper .Company, first 

nths, 3.50. 

Canadian Export Paper Company, Ltd., Belgo 
Export Company, Ltd., 
equalizing freight rates, 


and possibly others, by 


sold paper to Southe 








publishers at prices reported to equal 3.2 
to 7 
Second quarter contract prices were, without 
exception, maintained at 3.50 
SrRIKE IN News Print Mitts, 1921 


\t the time of the 1921 convention your com 
mittee called attention to the threatened strike 
in the news print mills because of the request 
of the labor r an increase of approxi- 
mately 10 per cent in following which 
the manufacturers had presented the following 
proposition 
“Thirty per cent reduction in wages, no ex 
tra rate for overtime, nine-hour day for day 
workers, no union jurisdiction over labor out- 
side mill year contracts , re- 
adjustable on 90 days’ notice from either side.” 





unions ft 


wages, 





structures, one 





The manufacturers and labor unions failed 
to agree, and on May 1 several of the larger 
mills, having a daily capacity of about 1,560 
tons, shut down because of strike. On May 
11, additional mills ceased work, making the 
total production taken from the market because 


of strike about 3,500 tons per day. 

During the following weeks, the workers in 
some of the mills returned under an agreement 
that they would receive the benefit of any in 
creases granted the majority of the mills. In 
the remaining mills, however, the strike con- 
tinued, and in the latter part of May the news 


print manufacturers, other than the Interna- 
tional Paper Company, submitted a proposal 
that the strikers return to work, pending ar- 
bitration of the differences; that until the de- 


cision of the arbitrators should be announced 
the men should receive 75 per cent of the 
wages they were paid prior to the strike; that 
any change in the wage rate would be effective 
as of the date on which operations were re- 
sumed, and that any increase would be given 
to the men as back pay on the pay day after 
announcement of the decision. Negotiations 
continued until the first of July, when it was 
agreed to submit the matter to arbitration. The 
American mills then down on _ strike, other 
than those of the International, resumed oper- 
ations July 5, and the Canadian mills July 4. 
Three arbitrators representing the manufac- 
turers and three representing the labor unions 
selected Tudge Frank Irvine, of Ithaca, N. Y., 


as the seventh member of the Board 
tration to settle the strike. 

The decision of the board announe 
16, to become effective August 22 
the following reductions in wages: 

For positions paying above 


hour, which include the skilled work 


Of Arh, 


ed Auguy 
<<» Tesulted t 


60 cents per 


such as machine tenders, back tenders third 
: i: 
hands, beater engineers, sulphite cocks ang 


various foremen, 10 per cent 


reduction, 


For positions paying less than 60 cents 
per hour (excepting common labor), 16% 


per cent reduction, which 
the 1919 scale. 


Was a return to 


For common labor, the new rate became 
40 cents per hour, which was a reduction of 





and four cents less than the 1919 scale. 
The skilled 


per cent below the wages then in force 


workers who were cut 10 te 


cent numbered about one-fourth of the toy 


number of employes. 
ers were in the group 
level. 

Under the 
either 


agreement it 


side might reopen the 


A majority of the wor 
reduced to the 1939 seal 


Was provided th 
case whenere 


th Arbitration Board was convinced of sufficige 


cause. 
tives of 11 of the large manufacturing 
panies of the United States and Canada 


application to the Board of Arbitration for fy 


Consequently, in December, represent: 


Or. 


ther wage reducticns averaging 25 per cep 
The board rendered a decision which becare 


effective January 9, 1922, under 


which 


hourly rates of 54 cents and above remain: 
unchanged, and all rates below 54 cents We: 


reduced 8 cents an hour. 


in effect until May 1, 1922. Practically 


These rates rem: 


all ¢ 


the large news print companies, with the exer, 
tion of the International Paper Company, whig 


is operating on an 
cluded in 


“open shop” 
this agreement. 


Tue UNpDERWoop RESOLUTION 


The Underwood Resclution 


basis, are» 


requesting Cy 


ada to remove the embargo on export of py 


wood from crown lands which 


passed bab 


Houses of Congress, but failed to receive t 


President’s signature before adjournment : 
June, 1920, was again introduced in Apd 
1921 It passed both Houses and was signed 


by the President August 16, 1921. 
ber, the President announced no 
would be appointed in 


In Dees 
Commissix 
accordance with th 


terms of the resolution, the Canadian Gore 
ment having expressed its willingness to tie 
up any cases of discrimimation which might 


brought to its attention in 
either the pulp or paper industry. 


Hutt Bitt 


Bill, H. R. 
threugh the 
print valued 
ound in the 


THE 

Under the Hull 
was introduced 
committee, 


12260, 


news 


cents per from 





country 








connection wit 


whit 


efforts of yx 
at not abore! 


whic 


exported, 1 been admitted free of duty sm 
April, 1920. The bill covered a period of af 
two years, and, therefore, on April 23, 1% 
the 5-cent limit as called for by the Tarif & 
of 1916 automatically became effective. Ya 
committee believed that present conditions é 
not warrant any effort to have the provisa 


of the law 
piration. 


extended beyond the date of 


INCREASED News Print Propuction, 


Daily 
Capacity 
Net Tons 
Price Bros. & Co., 
L<d., Kenogami, 
Quebec ........-. 50 
Laurentide Co., 
Grand Mere., Que 
ER re a 70 
Ontario Paper Co., 
Ltd., 
SP ic catecces os 
Itasca Paper Co., 
Grand _ Rapids, 
Ws shaadaces 
Inland Empire Paper 
Co., Millwood Wash. 50 July 
Consolidated Water 
Power and Paper 
Co., Wisconsin Rap- 
ae eer 100 July 
Spanish River Pulp 
& Paper Mills, Ltd., 
Sturgeon Falls, On 
GOGE | s5-24seee coe 50 July 
Abitibi Power & Pa- 
per Co., Ltd., Iro 
quois Falls, Onta- 
TO picecccvuceses 250 July 
1922 
Waterway Paper 
Products Co., (Chi- 
cago Daily News), 
Chicago, Ifil...... 30 
International Paper 
Co., Three Rivers, 
Quebec ..ccccccss 
Three Rivers Pulp 
and Paper Co., Ltd., 
Three Rivers, Que- 
Te asd sevens cos. 3 


January 


50 April 


12to15 May 


April 


100* ~= April 


its 


19 


When 
Productice 
Started 


February 


Fall of 1922 


*Later to be increased 300 tons per “, 


The Argo Paper Mills Corporation, 
started work on a new mill at Gloucestef, 


Kl. 
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E Arh. has discontinued and it is uncertain at this All of these inquiries were answered in detail. 
i whether or not anything further will be In addition, we received throughout the year 
Auguy jone towards completion of the plant. This requests for information regarding financial 
ulted ip j] was to have a daily production of 50 standing, reliability, etc of dealers offering 
A of news print, this output to be later news print, particularly European, and we 
'S per inereased to 200 tons daily. also furnished me‘nbers who were interested 
orkery Assistance To Munsans with the names of the _ European mills pro- 
“third ducing the best grades of news print and the 
S and When it became evident in April that there firms representing those mills. 
ion. would be a strike in the news print mills, your Re 
£ committee received ine juiries from many mem- : at erie waited : : 
ents “ who feared a shortage of s supply, and after During the members have been regu- 
ant = girike became a reality newspapers which ond — — » “B Special” “—— 
experienced difficulty in ——— sufficient to rin sul et . with in —s _ covering the 
became I cover their needs or whose shipments were de- au <a a ve a ae in- 
tion of Ip layed appealed for assistance in locating sup- siren 8 “ waa " bes yes | an cee 
1 force | plies for immediate or early shipment. These pion vr s sb Pinar: Pic ilk a apy n, 
ale. inquiries numbered about 30 on all of which es ne "ese nie — a ae f ai 3 ao 
a located supplies, secured quotations, and P° - and exports, anc volume ot ac vertising 
0 ie ¢ the members fully informed both by wire 5 well as reports of hearing on the subjects 
the toy oe setter. Some of the newspapers found it ©f. tariff and forestry. The strike in the news 
the work sary to take advantage of the paper which Pt mills which began last May was fully 
919 sea peel for them, due to the fact that the covered. A special bulletin giving widths of 
wills with which they*had contracts found TOlls, source of news print supply, date of ex- 
ided th; themoelves in position to take care of their Piratien of contract and tonnage of 1,100 daily 
Whenere requirements. In several instances, however, newspapers of the United States and Canada, 
suffice: B icfers were placed and temporary difficulties including the entire A. N. P. A, membership, 
epresent: Be cercome was compiled and mailed to members, and to 
ring con "ts October, 1921, when a railroad strike was all newspapers included in the list. 
‘ada mai threatened, we received appeals from six mem- FRANK S. BAKER, 
n for fy ters and developed sources of supply, which, F. C. BELL, 
Per cen iwwever, they found it unnecessary to take WM. H. DOW, 
ch became ivantage. M. F. HANSON, 
which 2 We received many letters from members ex- H. V. JONES, 
Temaitei® sessing their approval of our work in locating BRADFORD MERRILL, 
ents wer emergency supplies. E, LANSING RAY, 
tes remaz Spot market quotations published in our bul- Cc. I. STEWART, 
ally ld ing from week to week brought many in- Ss. E. THOMASON, 
the exe quiries, and in December, 1921, a number of ERVIN WARDMAN, 
any, whic members, before closing contracts for 1922, Tr. R. WILLIAMS, Ex-officio, 
IS, a 28 vied and wrote for additional information. E. P. ADLER, Chairman. 
N 
sting Ce REPORT ON FEDERAL TAXATION 
} 0 iy 
assed bet 
receive th 
Tnment 2] The writer hereof was made Chairman of be a lawyer- who could be relied upon to 
in Apd the Committee about the middle of July, 1921. treat in a confidential way such information 
Was SRE The following is-a brief outline of the work he might get. 
In Deer a the Committee since that time: The Committee recommended to the Officers 
Commissae 1. On Tuly 25, 1921, this Committee and the and Directors that an arrangement for a cen- 
> with th Federal Tax Cominittee of the S..N. P. A. had tral legal man be made if practicable. The 
an Gover a meeting in Washington. On July 26, 1921, Directors considered that that was a subject 
CSS to WEE dere was a hearing before the Commissioner that should be brought before a meeting of the 
h might of Internal Revenue and several of his as- members. That is the reason for appending 
ection "2 wistes, Various members of this Committee hereto a copy of the report to the Officers 
wi of the Southern Association appeared and Directors, and for this additional comment. 
before these officials. The Chairman of this the members decide that it would be 
Committee made a full argument as to the desirable to have a central man, then they will 
260, whi apitalization of circulation building items and come to the question of how to make the neces 
ts of jr questions connected therewith. Copy of the sary financial arrangement That is a subject 
ot above MB August 3, 1921, report of that meeting was involving so much detail that it could be 
from whell ent to all members of the Association better handled by the Officers and Directors. It 
| duty sell 2. Pursuant to arrangements made at the is suggested that, if the members think such 
riod of af Washington meeting, the Chairman prepared a service desirable, they empower the Directors 
il 23, 92a beef on the subject argued orally, which to make what they, in their discretion, con 
Tariff Af ef filed with the Revenue Bureau September sider a practical arrangement. 
tive. Yori}, 1921, Respectfully submitted, 
nditions 2% 3. On November 11, 1921, the Bureau E. H. Baker 
€ provis@lll rendered a decision sustaining the contentions John S. Cohen 
te of ISH mde, except the proposition that circulation E. K. Gaylord 
isa tangible, under the revenue law. C. P. J. Mooney 
rion, 192 4 An announcement of that decision ap- H L. Rogers 
+ pared in the bulletin issued next after Novem D. E. Town 
When br 11, 1921. Arnold L. Guesmer, Chairman 
ae On November 28, 1921, a meeting of the EXHIBIT A. 
. ommittee was held in Chicago. That meet : 
ng was also attended by represenatives of cer- Excerpts from Report to Officers and Directors 
tin publishers. A report of that meeting, A copy of the December 3,1921, report of 
uary lated Dec. 3, 1921, was submitted tp all mem- the above named Committee is herewith handed 
rs of the Committee, including those not ‘to you. Supplementing Division III of that 
present at the meeting. report, we call attention to the real importance 
ebruary Thereafter it was on December 24, 1921, of engaging someone who has made a special 
nblished in the bulletin. study of the tax law as applied to pub 
a In connection with that report there was __ lishers, particularly circulation capitalization, 
\pril iso made a special report to the Officers and who is especially qualified from a legal 
wd Board of Directors of the Association, standpoint and otherwise to deal with the 
nn Scerpts from which are hereto attached marked numerous problems which will come up in 
. “Exhibit A.” connection with the preparation of proof of 
me These reports dealt quite fully with the sub- newspaper cases to be presented to the Rev 
; jet of preparing the proof in the individual enue Bureau. 
cases, We recommend that if practicable an ar- 
To the above mentioned report to the mem- rangement be made to give the members the 
ve ters there was attached a complete copy of the benefit of such service. p ; 
; itision of the Bureau rendered on Novem- To the suggestions made in the report above 
ber 11, 1921, referred to the following may be added: 
6. In the bulletin of March 11, 1922, there Since July, 1921, when this Committee be- 
rly "8 published a brief statement setting forth gain its active work on the subject of circu- 
. “rtain pertinent propositions which was pre- lation capitalization, numerous letters have 
wed by the Chairman of the Committee. been received from various mewbers asking 
Copy of that statement is hereto attached for advice in their particular case. This ad- 
ruly tarked “Exhibit B.” Therein are made cer- vice it was of course impossible to give be- 
; tin quotations of outstanding points in the cause, in order to make it reliable, the facts 
étision above mentioned. in the case had to be gone into either by 
i. There were sent out with the August 3, correspondence or by interview, and it was 
M21, Teport questionnaires. Many members impracticable, without unduly extending the 
April r these in with the questions answered. In work of the Chairman of the Committee, to 
. va to this the Inland Daily Press Asso- give the time which would have been necessary 
. having heard of that questionnaire vol. to do this. Also, of course, it would not 
April warily prepared a similar questionnaire and have been desirable to intrude upon the ad- 
> rocured answers thereto from its members, vice of those whom the member might have 
tl very courteously furnished all of these already employed, without some understanding 
‘the Chairman of this Committee on that point. Hence it was necessary to con- 
Fall of 192 Before the Chicago meeting the Chairman fine answers to such letters merely to general 
7 Grefully studied all of these questionnaires. suggestions, much as the Committee desired to 
sper day. ‘Rat study disc sed that in most cases it will go farther. ’ - 
rations particable for a paper to prove facts es- The answers to the questionnaires disclose 
acester, Xl Yilishing its investment in the circulation that some publishers did make some effort 


Sructure. 


The central man would of course have to 





before the Department to get an addition to 
capital invested on account of circulation 


for April 29, 1922 
However, in some instances it appears that 
this effort was made without legal advice 
he difficulty with the cases which failed ap- 
pears to have been that they were not pre 
sented on a_ facts-and-figures basis and 
grcunded on legal support. 

Even on the assumption that all newspapers 
would succeed in getting persons who have 
given the subject sufficient study to prepare 
their cases well, harmony and avoidance of 


cross purposes could be procured only through 
some central man who could confer with the 
legal advisers of the various publishers in the 
various to the end that all might pro- 
ceed along the same general lines on important 
points of common concern. Without any 
assumption that he would be at all superior 
in qualifications to the advisor in a particular 


cases 


case, he could give that adviser the benefit of 
points worked out in other cases, and could 
perhaps make suggestions which would assist 
ind save much time 
EXHIBIT B. 

Some Outstanding Federal Tax Points 

(From “B” Bulletin of March 11, 1922.) 

The statement is being circulated that the 
Revenue Bureau will not permit circulation 
building items to be transferred from expense 
to investment for past years. It is also being 
suggested to publishers that it is advisable 
to raise salaries so as to reduce the net taxable 
income. It is deemed advisable therefore to 
call attention to the following: 

1. 47-21-1937, A.R.M. 141, the decision made 
by the Revenue Bureau, upon the argument of 


our Federal Tax Committee, copy whereof is 
appended to the last report of that Com 
mittee appearing in the December 24 bulletin, 
Says: 


“Moneys expended out of earned surplus 
or current earnings for the sole purpose 
of building up the circulation structure 
may be added to capital invested when 
proper proof of such expenditures is made 
and amended returns for prior years have 
been filed.” 


It will be noted that the bureau expressly 
decided that circulation building items may be 
transferred from expense to investment. That 
decision still stands. With this information 
in mind, there would be no warrant in giving 
any weight to the claims of anyone that he 
has information from the Bureau in conflict 
with this decision 

2. The capitalization of items paid out to 
build circulation in past years is not depend 
ent upon the question whether or not they 
were charged to expense or to investment for 
past years. The question is in what account 
should they have been placed in the first in- 
stance? They may now be placed in the ac- 
count in which they, by virtue of their inherent 
nature, The fact that they were 
put into in years gone by does not 
make them expense, if the facts pertaining 
to them make them inherently investment. 
The nature of the item, not the account in 
which it was put, is determinative. 

“If the of any taxpayer are 
kept that proof of the amount invested in 
the circulation structure can be made in 
actual figures and can be identified as spe- 
cifically paid in building up the circula- 
tion structure, the Committee cannot see 
any reason for denying such taxpayer the 


belong 
expense 


records so 





right to restate the surplus.” (Quoted 

from the Bureau decision above men 

tioned.) 

3. The fact that a publisher does not take 
advantage of this ruling, and capitalize his 
circulation building items of past years, does 
not mean that in the future he will be per 


mitted to charge to expense, and not be by the 
Government required to capitalize, items paid 
out for circulation building. There 


will in 
the future be some items so circumstanced as 
to make them of an investment nature, and 


some so circumstanced as to make them of a 
maintenance or expense nature. Those of an 
investment nature the Government would have 
the right to require to be capitalized, and not 
charged to expense, and it would be no answer 
for the publisher to say that he had not capi- 
talized similar items in past years. The Gov- 
ernment could, of its own motion, have re- 
quired such items to be capitalized in the fu 
ture, even though no publisher had capitalized, 
or suggested capitalizing, them, in the past. It 
is net to be supposed that the Government offi 
cials would cverlook this when scrutinizing tax 
payers’ accounts for the purpose of weeding out 
cf expense, items which should really be capi- 
talized, such as extraordinary circulation build- 
ing items paid out in one year, not merely for the 
purpose of business of that year, but for the 
purpose of building for subsequent years. The 
question, therefore, whether or not a publisher 
would prefer, after the repeal of the excess 
profits tax law, to charge to expense all of his 
expenditures for circulation, is not the deter- 
minative one. The question is not what the 
publisher might like to do, but what the nature 
of the item, the facts, require to be done. 
Inasmuch as publishers can be required to 
capitalize such circulation building items in the 
future, irrespective of whether or not they 
capitalize them as to the past, it behooves them 
to be reluctant about abstaining from, or 
waiving, the capitalization of such items as to 
the past. Waiting to see what the Government 
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will do for 


in its field audits the years afte 
1921, may result in being required to capitalize 
such item in the future, and the bar of a 


statute of limitations as to the past. 

4. Some publishers may be pre-disposed to 
resort for relief to Section 210 of the 1917 act 
and Sections 3 and 328 of the 1918 act 
Of course it cannot be known by a given pub 
lisher with what other cases his case is going 
to be compared. Even if he should be informed 
as to the names of the concerns he could not 
know what the ratio of their tax to their 
income. Their ratio may be higher than his 

An establishment of the facts in his own 
case without depending upon the comparison, 
might be much more advantageous to him than 
the result of any comparison under the sections 
mentioned. There may have been failure in 
the past to charge circulation building items 
to investment or failure to keep the records in 
such a way as to make easy the segregation 
of circulation building items, or past records 
may have been unsystematically made. That, 
however, not mean that sufficient proot 
cannot be made to support the capitalization of 
circulation building items. Thorough, per- 
sistent and diligent work will establish such 
proof even in instances in which one having 
familiarity with the records thinks it im 
posible. 

In the decision 
lowing appears: 


>= 
</ 


1s 


does 


above referred to the fol- 


“Taxpayers of this class who have not 
kept sufficient records and who are unable 
to prove their cases are entitled to the ben- 


efit of Section 210 of the Revenue Act 
»9f 1917, and Sections 327 and 328 of the 
Revenue Act of 1918. The tax in these cases 


must be established on a comparative basis 
The only proper comparative would be such 
concerns as could show the cost of the 
circulation structure and in this way the 
entire capital invested may be recognized 
in computing the tax of a concern which 
cannot properly prove its case.” 


It will be noted that the procedure by com- 
parison is limited to those cases in which the 
taxpayer has not sufficient evidence to prove 
his case standing by itself. 

It is possible that a publisher who waives any 
claim of right to have the benefit of the above 
mentioned may be deprived of the 
opportunity of being compared with concerns 


decision 


which do avail themselves thereof. 
5. The suggestion has also been made by 
some persons, that salaries be raised to aug- 


ment expense, and thus reduce the taxable in- 


come. It is proper for publishers to bear in 
mind that the Revenue Bureau could not be 
expected to approve any salary which is made 
high merely to reduce taxes. The salary, in 
order to be allowable, should be such as is 
justified by the facts, irrespective of any pur- 


to reduce taxes 
Members will probably find it to their prac: 
tical advantage carefully to study the last 
report of the tax committee, above mentioned. 
It is thought that the points, suggested 
by the Chairman of that Committee, will be of 
practical in the consideration of 
questions which are probably now engaging the 
attention of members. 
ARNOLD GUESMER, 
A. N. P. A. Committee 


pose 


above 


assistance 


Chairman 


on Federal Taxation. 





REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
FEDERAL LAWS 











Your Committee on Federal Laws has the 
following report of its activities during the 
past year: 


The work of your committee in tariff matters 
began prior to the passage by the House of 
Representatives of the Fordney Tariff Bill, 
when the Committee on Ways and Means of 


the House was preparing the bill, and holding 
open hearings on the various schedules. At 
this time, opportunities were offered for the 


various industries to present arguments and file 
briefs in support of the retention or removal 
of duty on various items. On February 7, 
1921, an opportunity was offered your Com- 
mittee to present arguments in support of the 
retention of newsprint and its constituent ele- 
ments on the free list. After the presentation 


of these arguments a brief was filed, copy of 
which has been placed in the hands of each 
member of the A. N. P. A. in a bulletin. The 


Fordney Tariff Bill was subsequently reported 
out by the Committee, and passed by the House 
of Representatives, with news-print, mechanical 
ground wood pulp, and chemical wood pulp 
bleached or unbleached, on the free list. 


After the passage of the Fordney Bill by the 


House, it was read in the Senate and referred 
to the Committee on Finance, where it was 
pending from July, 1921, to April 11, 1922, 
when it was reported out with numerous 
changes. 

On March 28, 1921, hearings by the Finance 


Committee were held on the free list, offering 
an opportunity for your Committee to present 
arguments in support of the retention om the 
free list of news-print, mechanical ground wood 
pulp, and chemical pulp bleached or unbleached. 
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Afterwards on March 28th, a brief was pre- 
pared and filed in support of the oral argu- 
ments presented at the hearing before the Com- 
mittee, which outlined the oral arguments in 
support of the retention of news-print items on 
the free list, and in support of the contention 
that the definition of standard news print paper 
should be changed to include rotogravure, half- 
tone or super-calendered paper. This class of 
news print is, as a matter of fact, standard in 
the sense that it is used by many American 
newspapers in making up a substantial portion 
of either their daily or Sunday editions, 











Although the paper manufacturing interests 
made no opposition to your Committee’s argu- 
ments before the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House, the International Paper Company 
and other manufacturers filed a brief before 
the Senate Finance Committee, and presented 
oral arguments on the same day as the argu- 
ments of your Committee were made, urging a 
tariff on Canadian and European news print. 
These arguments were supported by the argu- 
ments of labor leaders representing unions in- 
terested in the manufacture of paper. 

Subsequently, the Senate Finance Committee 
continued to hold open hearings on different 
schedules. After the conclusion of its open 
hearings, opportunities for supplemental hear- 
ings were offered from time to time to different 
interests. During February, 1922 a group of 
chemical pulp manufacturers appeared before 
the Senate Finance Committee and presented 
arguments for the removal of chemical wood 
pulp (sulphite) from the free list. 

This group of sulphite manufacturers suc- 
ceeded in convincing the Finance Committee, 
that unless chemical pulp was removed from the 
free list a large number of chemical pulp manu- 
facturers would be forced out of business, and 
the Committee decided to place a duty of 10 per 
eent on chemical pulp. Following an investiga- 
tion by your Committee, the Senate Finance 
Committee indicated its willingness to receive a 
supplemental statement answering the argu- 
ments offered by the chemical pulp manufac- 
turers, and your Committee prepared and filed 
a supplemental statement and argument setting 
forth reasons why chemical pulp should remain 
on the free list. 

After this written argument was filed an- 
other hearing before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee was secured, and an opportunity was 
offered for a further presentation of the pub- 
lishers’ case at a hearing held March 17th. 
Oral arguments were made again, setting forth 
reasons why chemical wood pulp should remain 
on the free list. 

In spite of your Committee’s vigorous efforts 
before the finance Committee, on April 11 the 
Fordney Tariff Bill was reported out, leaving 
news print and ground wood pulp on the free 
list, but with a 5 per cent instead of a 10 per 
cent duty on chemical pulp. 

Although our main contentions offered before 
both the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House and the Finance Committee of the Sen- 
ate, have been sustained up to this point, com- 
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plete relief cannot be had without ultimately 
having chemical pulp remain on the free list. 
fhe duty recommended by the Senate Com- 
mittee can only result in a correspondingly in- 
creased paper price. 





To continue our etforts to place chemical 
pulp on the free list, it will be necessary to 
press our contentions through the activities of 
favorable senators when the bill comes up on 
the floor of the Senate for passage. If our 
efforts on the floor of the Senate are not suc- 
cessful, it will be necessary to press our point 
before the Conference Committee of the House 
and Senate. This necessitates a repetition of 
your Committee’s presentations, orally and in 
writing. 

Your Committee wishes to acknowledge in 
terms of the highest praise the splendid co- 
operation of the Manager, Mr. L. B. Palmer, 
in support of its efforts on the tariff. Mr, 
Palmer has been absolutely untiring in his 
efforts to get our point of view before the Sen- 
ate Committee’s members, and without his as- 
sistance, our work could not have been accom- 
plished. 











House Brix 6508 


(A bill to exclude from the mails all news- 
papers publishing the odds on winners of sport- 
ing events.) 

This bill was passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and, after being read before the 
Senate, was referred to the Judiciary Committee 
of the Senate in February, 1922, for consid- 
eration. 

The bill referred to had been passed by the 
House of Representatives prior to the time 
when the present members of your Committee 
began to function, and did not come to our 
attention until it had been referred to the Ju- 
diciary Committee of the Senate, and hearings 
in connection with it were being held. 

As soon as your Commttee was advised that 
the bill was in the hands of the Juriciary Com- 
mittee and was being considered by them, 
arrangements were made for a hearing for 
the purpose of affording us an opportunity to 
present arguments in opposition to the bill be- 
ing favorably reported out, 

This hearing was held in the chambers of the 
Judiciary Committee in Capitol at Wash- 
ington and oral arguments were presented by 
members of your Committee ably reinforced by 
oral arguments made by E. H. Baker, of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, R. R. McCormick, of 
the Chicago Tribune, and W. F. Wiley, of the 
Cincinnati Enquirer, who answered the Com- 
mittee’s call for assistance in its efforts. 

As a result of the presentations made, the 
bill was voted down by the Senate Committee, 
and its subject matter should cause no concern 
at this time. 


Respectfully submitted, 
E. P. ADLER, 
HOWARD DAVIS, 
FLEMING NEWBOLD, 
S. E. THOMASON, 








REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON SCHOOLS FOR 
LINOTYPE OPERATORS 








The school is doing good work and is meas- 
uring fully up to the expectations indulged 
by the committee when the school was founded 
It has graduated several hundred linotype 
operators, who have been taught during their 
course of instruction enough about the print- 
ing business to make them generally useful 
in printing offices. 

A great many publishers it seems have had 
the idea that the school was founded for the 
purpose of training non-union men who might 
be available in the event they had trouble with 
the unions in their composing rooms. This 
is an entirely erroneous impression if not an 
unfortunate one. 

The school was founded for the purpose of 
increasing the supply of yailable printers. 
In every instance the matter of the graduate 
becoming a union man or rema ning non-union 
has been one for his individual decision and 
choice. It would be intolerable to think of 
publishers insisting upon a man either joining 
It would be just 
is unthinkable for the publisher to assume 
attitude of dictating the religion of any 
tes of this school. 
ch is said by way of preface to the 
fact that working arrangement has recently 
been perfected with the Typographical Union. 
The school has been greatly handicapped by 
reason of the antagonism of union printers 
throughout the country who have used every 
means to discourage enlistments as students 
in the school. As a matter of course, when a 
young man was thinking of entering the print- 
ing business, he sought the advice of a printer 
of his acquaintance. It has been the policy 
of these printers to tell these prospective 
students that they could not do anything with 
their trade if they learned it, by reason of 
their inability to join the union. The pub- 
lishers who have financed this school have not 
been able to use the output by reason of the 
fact that practically all of them operated 





the union or not joining it 

















union offices, and under the laws of the union, 
graduates were ineligible for membership. 

Recently a working agreement has been en- 
tered into with the union, providing that gradu- 
ates of the school who measured up to an 
agreed standard of competency shall be accepted 
as members of the union upon their application, 
just as though they had served their full term 
of apprenticeship. This will be of great ad- 
vantage to the school as well as to the union. 
It will be observed that there is nothing com- 
pulsory about a graduate joining the union or 
vice versa. However, if a graduate does 
want to join the union he may upon his own 
free will make application, and if he proves 
competent he will be accepted, and in this 
way will become available in the offices of 
publishers who have financed the school. If 
1 graduate does not care to join the union 
he is at liberty to hold aloof and remain in the 
brotherhood of independents, and it is pre- 
sumed he would be available in the event there 
was trouble in any of the composing rooms 
of the publishers. 

It is believed that this arrangement will 
overcome much of the trouble that the school 
as experienced in securing students. The 
union is bo to recognize the fact that a 
large majority of these graduates are fully 
competent to hold positions along with the 
best of printers and the union cannot afford 
to have a large number of competent men out- 
side of its ranks. 





This is about the only new development that 
has come about since our last convention. The 
school has a good attendance, although it is 
not as large a school as it should be. The 
principal trouble with it is lack of sufficient 
funds to establish it on the basis first con- 
templated. The A. N. P. A, directors at their 
last meeting authorized the school committee 
to solicit subscriptions from the entire member- 
ship, and directed the chairman to formulate 
i letter to be sent to all members of the as- 








sociation by the manager, Lincoln B. Palmer 

The result from these letters has been ab- 
solutely nil. Nearly all of the publishers have 
replied that they are endeavoring to operate 
schools in their own localities and in this way 
are putting out all of the*energy and funds 
they feel like investing in this phase of the 
printing industry. The little schools through- 
out the country are bound to operate on a 
haphazard schedule, to be weak and conse- 
jvently inefficient. These little schoole will de- 
tract from the attendance on the Macon school 
and will thus cripple it without doing any- 
thing worth while for themselves. It is ex- 
tremely unfortunate that this line of develop- 
ment has come about. I am indeed sorry to 
find it necessary to make the prediction that 
our school effort is doomed to the same kind 
of fate as was our big fluster about starting 
paper mills to fight the paper trusts. 

Out of the entire membership of the A. N. 
P, A., comprising about 12,000 machines, only 
1,000 machines are represented in support of 
the school. The S. N. P. A. inaugurated this 
school, 70 of them having subscribed the origin- 
al funds. The A. N. P. A. then took it over 
as a national affair, endorsed it hartily, and 
50 members of the A. N. P. A., in addition 
to the 70 of the S. N. P. A., are now sub- 
scribers to the school fund. 

It is the opinion of your chairman that 
something should be done to enlist the support 
of a larger percentage of our members and 
to discourage the establishment of small schools 
throughout the country until this enterprise 
is on a surer footing. It becomes my pain- 
ful duty to repeat my conviction that the 
school should be financed through the treasury 
of the A. N. P. A. by the creation of a 
school fund. In this way all of the publishers 
would become contributors to the enterprise in 
whose outturn they now participate. The A, N, 
P. A, directors disagree with me in this sug- 
gestion. However, it is the only definite, fair 
business basis upon which the school can be 
operated to insure its perpetuity and definite 
results. 

The only money needed is for the purchase 
cf supplies for the 27 linotypes, 3 intertypes 


and 8 monotypes, in addition to the ing 
ance. The purcnose cf supplies is a big g 
in view of the fact that this plant ig 

up principally of discarded machines 

newspaper offices, of ancient design and in be 
repair. In addition to this, with a large nog, 
ber of green men _ undertaking to 
machines of delicate adjustment, it can 
be seen that the bill for matrices, spacehs 
and general breakage must be large, 

The school was launched fer a trial perigg g 
three vears. Two years have expired. Themes 
subscribed and in sight for the thirg 
approximately $10,000.00, will be enough 
take care of the school for the third 
After this time it will be necessary for 4 
A. N. P. A, to do something about jt of 
than what it is doing now. I am satis 
that a number of publishers who were origi 
subscribers will not renew. It is remark 
how many of them have attempted to rep 
ate their written sizned contracts. 

Below is a financial report for the infg 
tion of the members. 

W. T. Anpverson, Chairmag, 

FinancraL StTaTeEMENT, Macon Paintiyg 

ScHOOL. 
Jan. 1, 1921, to April 1, 1922, 
Bank a he 31, 1920....... $3@ 








Receipts, 1921 .. &e cocccee- 150M 
$19,521, 
Disbursements, 1921: 
(a: AO eee $7,152.01 
Repairs .. 2,517.01 
EXpemses .ccccccess + 8,335.05 





18,0049 


Cash on hand and in bank.... — $1,5179 
Receipts, 1922 to April 1..... 312 


: $4,637) 
Disbursements, 1922: 

Property coccccccccse GE,198.28 

REPRE cccccceccces 587.08 

EXpenses ..ccccccece 940.75 


: a nae: 
Bal. in bank, April 1......... $19 
Received since April 1........ } 


bi 
Unpaid 2nd year subscriptions $13 








REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RECOGNITION OF 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





This Committee is composed of T. R. Wil- Committee’s standpoint is one being publig 


liams, Charles H. Taylor, H. L. Rogers, Paul 
Patterson, John Stewart Bryan, M. F. Han- 
son, George M. Rogers, Benjamin H. Anthony, 
Hilton U. Brown, Harry J. Grant, Harry 
Chandler, E. H. Butler, Amon G. Carter, 
Charles D. Atkinson, William B. Bryant and 
Howard Davis. 

The Committee on Advertising Agents in 
submitting its report for the year, desires to 
take this means of further enlightening the 
members as to its real purpose, and how it has 
endeavored to fulfill its duty. In passing on 
or rejecting applications for recognition from 
advertising agencies, it has had one thing in 
mind, and that is the protection of the mem- 
bership from financial loss. It desires to im- 
press upon all members that as a committee it 
does not attempt in any way to impose its 
judgment upon the members of the Association 
or to intetfere with their freedom in dealing 
with advertisers, or advertising agencies. The 
Committee looks upon itself simply as a clearing 
house to determine whether or not an applicant 
for recognition is a bona fide agency, and if 
its financial condition is such as to warrant 
the issuing of a credit rating. 

When an agency makes an application it is 
required to fill out a formal blank giving the 
details of its business, which are held in the 
strictest confidence by the office of the A. N. 
P. A. and your Committee. A digest of in- 
formation secured from the applicant and other 
sources with all data required is then sent by 
mail to the members of the Committee to vote 
upon, and is then returned to the New York 
office, where the votes are counted and the ap- 
plication granted or rejected, as the votes cast 
may decide. 

The Committee makes these statements to 
show that there is no delay in passing upon 
applications. The following points are taken 
into consideration by each member of the Com- 
mittee before casting his vote and establishing 
the credit yating. 

1. Is it bona fide agency. 

2. Its reputation, experience and the ability 
of the personnel to be at least fair. 

3. Financial condition of a minimum net 
liquid surplus of at least $3,000. 

4. General promptness in payments and ab- 
sence of meritorious complaints regarding 
methods employed. ; f 
5. The placing of newspaper advertising in 
sufficient volume at point distant from the 
home office to lead the Committee to believe 
that some fair proportion of the membership 
may be expected to need the information re- 
garding the agency. 
~ The Committee assumes that nearby publish 
ers are in a position to determine the terms 
on which they desire to deal with an agency 
The Committee does not deem it necessary 
that an agency must have a given number 
of accounts. A national account from the 


by newspapers at points distant from 
agent’s office. There is no length of time 
an agency must have been in existence, 
is there any specified amount of nationd 
vertising that it must be placing per 

Some years ago the convention recomme 
that the Committee grant recognition only 
the circumstances warranted rating the 
for credit, and it recommended further 
a minimum of at least $3,000 real 
should be demonstrated, or recognition 
not be granted. The Committee believes 
this minimum should be increased to at 
$5,000. 

One hundred and twenty-nine applica 
for recognition were received. Eight 
agencies were granted recognition; applica 
of sixty-nine were refused; recognition 
ously granted to twenty-three agencies 
cancelled. 

RECOGNIZED. 
Adamars Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Albee Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 
Alexander Adv. Agency, N. Y. City. 
A. W. Advertising, N. Y. City. 
Barnes & Fehling Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Barritt & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Behr, Julian J., Cincinnati, O. 
Bellamy-Neff Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Bergen Adv. Co., Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 
Biddle Agency, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bloodhart-Soat Co., Omaha, Nebr. 
Bott Adv. Agency, Little Rock, Ark. 
Buck, Glen, Adv. Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Campbell, Blood & Trump, Detroit, Mich. 
Chance, Frank S., Adv. Agency, Indian 

Ind. 

Chartered Adv. Corporation, N. Y. City. 
Chatham Adv. Agency, Inc., N. Y. City. 
Chilton Adv, Agency, Dallas, Tex. 
Cirker & Co., Inc., N. Y. City. 
Curtiss & Co., Inc., N. Y. City. 

Dean, Sterling, Adv. Agency, Toronto, @ 
DeRouville, Geo. S., Albany, N. Y. 
Dippy, Robert H., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Doe, Elmer H., Adv. Agency, Louisville, 
Empire Adv. Service, N. Y. City. 
Evans & Barnhill, Inc., San Francisco, 
Fidelity Adv. Agency, Inc., Cleveland, % 
Fonda-Haupt Co., Inc., N. Y. City. 
Fuguet, Raymond, & Co., Inc., N. Y. i 
Goldman Adv. Service, N. Y. City. 
Goodwin, A. O., Inc., Richmond, Va-— 

City. 

Hardy, Walter E., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Hazard Adv. Corporation, N. Y. City. 
Hellwig, E. W., Co., Inc., N. Y. City. 
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Put 


‘CASEY 
| 45' The Cop 


to work for you 


Charlie Chaplin says: 








WELL A 
Nice FELLA 
LIKE THAT OUGHTA 


HAVE ANOTHER 
CHANCE 





—= > 


aravet 








“What I rely on more than anything else is bringing before the public someone 


who is 
in a ridiculous and embarrassing position 


“Thus, the mere fact of a hat blowing away isn’t funny in itself. What is, i 


owner running after it, with his hair blown about and his coat tails 


walking along the street—that doesn’t lend itself to laughter. But placed in a ridiculous 


and embarrassing position, the human being becomes a cause of laughter to 
creatures. Every comic situation is based on that. 


$s to see its 
flying. A man is 


iT] 


THA’S ALL.’ 


his fellow 


IGNORIN' 
THE LAW HUH 


JES 
LEMME LAY 


“And comic films had immediate success because MOST OF 
MEN FALLING DOWN DRAIN-HOLES, STUMBLING 
FALLING OUT OF CARTS, AND PUT 


THEM SHOWED POLICE 
INTO WHITEWASH PAILS, 
TO ALL KINDS OF BOTHERATIONS 


JES LEMME 


AT "1M 








“Here are people who stand for the dignity 
idea, being made ridiculous and getting 


the public want to laugh twice as mucl 


of power, and often deeply imbued with this 
laughed at and the sight of their mishaps makes 
as if it were only 





ordinary citizens undergoing 
the same transformations.” 


‘ 


ov! 


Casey the Cop is already one of the great 
comics. 


THIS 
NEGLE 


1GiT "IM 
HE'LL GIT 
LIFE FER 


agencies 





Now on the “Force” of: 


Philadelphia Bulletin 
Chicago Daily News 
San Francisco Bulletin 
Brooklyn Eagle 
Toledo News-Bee 


and many others 


"s AWFUL"! 
THE 
EDITOR OF Que 
PAPEIe HASN'T 
BOUGHT THE 
CASEY COMIC 





Casey’s the creation of H. M. Talburt, one of the 


_— | , cleverest artists in America. He has an extraordi- 
oronto, } q 7 - 
Y . 7 


Pa. 


ouisville, 


nary sense of humor. Casey is a scream every day. 


UNITED FEATURE SYNDICATE 


NORRIS A. HUSE World Building 
General Manager New York City 


vy. 


rancisco, 


Se 4 . 
& 


— 


—= 0.0-.0-0K 
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A leader in agriculture, in 
education, in manufacturing, in 
lumbering, its mineral produc- 
tion is also becoming im portant. 


It is now the Fifth among the 
states in the production of iron 
ore, Szxth in value of output 
from lead and zinc mines, 
Fourth in the granite industry. 


Wisconsin ranks 29th in 
value of all mineral products 
among the states. 


While Wisconsin is winning 
its way steadily forward to the 
front rank of American states, 
no doubt you are advertising in 
the daily papers and keeping 
your Name prominently before 
this Rich, Industrious and Dis- 
criminating Market, where 
everybody reads and thinks for 
himself. 


WISCONSIN 








Circulation 5,000 Lines 


NE aaa oe Aa oases wen (E) 8,769 
*Eau Claire Leader-Telegram........(M&E) 8,586 
"Font Ge fine Rapetter .. 0.2.00 ccce (E) 6,326 
eo a re re rere 7 7,306 
*Madison (Wis.) State Journal......(E&S) 17,392 

PE NIE coc casdanc<sdaeeue (E) 114,676 

TS TE Oe Tee ee os (S) 89,857 

Milwaukee Sentinel .............. (M&E) 78,973 

UE. 4c. oo accacs ceases (S) 62,548 
we PTT TET eee (E) 18,332 
+Superior (Wis.) Sunday Times ........ (S) 8,000 


Government Statements, April 1, 1922. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, April 1, 1922. 
+Publishers’ Statement. 


Rate for 


-14 
-14 
-055 
-045 
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— Frances, Adv. Agency, Los Angeles, 
al. 


Horne & Livingston, Inc., San Francisco, Cal. 

Hunt, Atlee F., Co., Oakland, Cal. 

Hunt-Luce Adv. Agency, Inc., Boston, Mass. 

Kling-Gibson Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Knott, Henry, Inc., Boston, Mass. 

Koch Co., Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Kraff Adv. Agency, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Larcher-Horton Co., Providence, R 

Linder, Emanuel, N. Y. City. 

Livermore & Knight Co., Inc., Providence, R. I. 

Lynch, Harry M., Inc., Kokomo, Ind. 

McClure, O. J. Adv. Agency, Chicago, III. 

McCutcheon-Gerson Service, Chicago, Ill. 

McManus-O’Regan Agency, Detroit, Mich. 

McVey, Hugh, Adv. Co., Wichita, Kans. 

Mace Adv. Agency, Peoria, II. 

Marks Adv. Co., Inc., N, Y. City. 

Mays, Thomas D., Adv. Agency, Charleston, 
W. V: 


» Ve 
—, Richardson, Briggs Co., Inc., Cleve- 

and, E 
Miller Adv. Service, N. Y. City. 
Murphy, Carroll Dean, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Mutual Service Corporation, N. Y. City. 
National Publicity, Ltd., Montreal, Can. 
Nichols-Moore Co., The, Cleveland, O. 
Paris, Daniel E., Boston, Mass. 
Persons-Leeb, Inc., Cleveland, O. 
Porter, DeForrest, Adv. Service, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Purkis, Thornton, Toronto & Montreal, Can. 
Remington, H. E., Adv. Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Rosenberg, Arthur, Co., Inc., N. Y. City. 
ayre, Inc., H., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Schulte-Tiffany Co., Inc., Cleveland, O. 
Shuman & Pomeroy, Inc., Chicago, III. 
Simmonds & Simmonds, Chicago, IIl. 
Smith, Allen C., Adv. Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Smith Endicott Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 
Smith-Ferris Adv. Service, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Smith, McCrory & Co., Inc., Racine, Wis. 
Suedhoff-Ross Co., Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Sugden, J. L., Adv. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Tupper, Clifton H,, Agency, San Antonio, Tex. 
Turner-Wagener Co., Inc., Chicago, 
United States Adv, Corporation, Toledo, O. 
Universal Adv. Service, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
World Wide Adv. Corporation, N. Y. City. 
Young, Lloyd W., Cleveland, O. 

TRANSFER OF RECOGNITION AND CHANGE OF 

» RatINc. 

Fisher-Brown A@y. Agency, Inc., St. Louis, 

Mo., from Fishel-Ruebel-Brown Adv. Agency, 


Inc. 

Southwestern Adv. Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
from coporation to business trust estate. 

TRANSFER OF RECOGNITION. 

Campbell, Trump & Co., from Campbell-Blood- 
Trump, Detroit, Mich, 

Conover, S. A., Inc., from S. A. 
Co., Boston Mass. 

Corning, Inc., from Corning-Firestone Adv. 
Agency, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 

Danielson & Son, from partnership to trust 
agreement—Providence, R. I. 

Dollenmayer Adv. Agency, from Dollenmayer 
Adv. Agency, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Leddy & Johnston, from John M. Leddy, N. 


Conover 


. City. 

Lewis & Coffee Adv. Agency, Inc., from Lewis 
& Coffee, Atlanta, Ga. - 
McLain-Simpers Organization, from McLain- 
Hadden-Simpers Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mullally, Wm. T., Inc., from Maclay & Mul- 

lally, Inc., N. Y. City. ? 
Porter-Eastman-Byrne Co., from Thielecke Adv. 

Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Rowland Adv, Co., Inc., from Rowland Adv. 

Agency, Inc., N. Y. Cit : 
Smith, Sturgis & Moore, Inc.,: from Collin 

Armstrong, Inc., N. Y. City. 
Sullivan-Pallen, Inc., from Louis J. Goldman, 

Inc., N. Y. City. 

Thomas, O’Brien & Coleman, from Husband & 

Thomas, Chicago, Ill. 

SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT 

Action taken from January 1, 1922, to date 
(April 26, 1922). 

Since January 1, 1922, forty-nine (49) ap- 
plications for recognition have been received. 
Action taken as follows: Twenty-three (23) 
agencies have been granted recognition, and 
recognition previously extended to six (6) 
agencies has been cancelled. Eighteen (18) ap- 
plications have been refused. Recognition has 
been transferred on request for eight (8) 
agencies. Rating has been reduced on two 
agencies. 

RECOGNIZED. 
Barber, Earle S., Chicago, Ill. 
Chambers & Wiswell, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
Denney Co., William H., N. Y. City. 
Frey, Charles Daniel, Chicago, Ill. 
Grandin-Dorrance-Sullivan, Inc., N. Y. City. 
Green, Dr. Charles W., N. Y. City. en 
Groesbeck, Hearn & Hindle, Inc., N. Y. City. 
Gunnison, Stanley E., Inc., N. Y. City. 
Hall, S. Roland, Easton, Pa. ‘ 
Harvey Adv. Agency, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 
Maguire, E. V. (Miss), Philadelphia, Pa. 
Millis, Inc., Fred., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Queen, John W., Boston, Mass. 
Rogers & Walker, Inc., N. Y. City. 
Rose-Martin, Inc., N. Y. City. 
Sackheim & Sherman, N. Y. City. 
Sheets, J. Wm., Inc., Seattle, Wash. 7 
Sterling-McMillan-Nash, Inc., N. Y. City. 
Syverson-Kelly Adv. Agency, Spokane, Wash. 
United Adv. Agency, Inc., Newark, N. J. 
Williams & Saylor, Inc., N. Y. City 


Woodall & Amesbury Adv. Agency, Minneapo- 


lis, Minn. 7 q 
Yost, Gratiot & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


TRANSFERS OF RECOGNITION, 
Portland, Ore. 


Botsford-Constantine Co., 
Bloodhart-Soat Co. 
Botsford-Constantine Co. Portland, Ore. 
and Seattle, Wash., from hot 
tine & Tyler. 
Gardner-Glen 


Buck Co., Inc., St 


sford, Constan- 


Louis, 


Mo., from the Gardner Adv. Co. of St. Lowi 
and the Glen Buck Adv. Co., of Chicago, 
Lyon Adv. Agency, Inc., Times Bldg, y 
Y. City, from Lyon Adv. Service, Inc. |” 
Osten Adv, Corporation, Chicago, II], 
the Ostenrieder Adv. Corporation. 
Richardson-Briggs Co., The, Cleveland, Ohio 
from The Mears Richardson Briggs Co, ~ 
Frederick N. Sommer Ady. Agency, gig 
Broad St., Newark, N. J., from Fred x 
Sommer. " 
Thresher Service Advertising, N, Y 
from Fred C, Williams Adv. Agency. 


» from 


. City, 





REPORT ON NATIONAL FOREST 
RESOURCES 








Your committee on Natioanl Forest Re 
sources begs leave to submit a brief Tepor, 
covering the present status of the effort upon 
which it is engaged. Your chairman is by te 
quest a member of the National Forestry Pro. 
gram Committee, which is in turn made up 
of representatives of the American Forestry 
Association, the Forestry Department of the 
United States, and every organization in this 
country which is a user of wood as a basic 
raw material or which represents owners of 
standing timber. 

The object of this very important body js 
to secure through the Congress, the adoption 
by our Government of a definite and Continuing 
Forestry policy and the enactment of such 
necessary legislation and appropriations as wi 
make it possible for the Department of Forestry 
to carry out the policy thus adopted with th 
highest efficiency. 

It is of the utmost importance that this 
Department of Forestry be continued ag 4 
part of the Agricultural Department with whic 
it is ably functioning and that it be not trans 
ferred to the Department of the Interior, s 
has been proposed. 

Many meetings of the larger committee hay 
been held in New York and in Washington 
Invaluable aid in the formulation of a pla 
and in the drafting of proposed legislation ha 
been freely given by Colonel W. B. Greeley, 
chief forester, sitting as a member of the com 
mittee. 

The result is a comprehensive bill for pr 
sentation to the House. This Bill, known « 
H. R. No. 129, was introduced by Congres 
man Snell of New York, who has been ene- 
getic and efficient in furthering this noteworthy 
effort. We have thus far been given tw 
hearings on the Bill by the Agricultural Com 
mittee. The hearing in January last consumed 
five days and was a real campaign of edue 
tion for members of the committee and th 
proponents of the bill as well. 

Senator McCormick of Illinois, with slight 
modifications, introduced the bill in the Senate 

Some opposition to these bills has naturally 
developed and has been led by Hon. Giffori 
Pinchot, who has attended and spoken at bh 
hearings. 

There is a very fundamental difference & 
tween the Snell-McCormick bills and the Capper 
bill representing the ideas of Mr. Pincho 
The Snell bill, approved by this organization 
last year, seeks to secure the co-operation ¢ 
the several States, the timber owners in eat 
State, and the Federal Government, and * 
their joint cost in securing: 

First, adequate fire protection. 

Second, efficient supervision of the cutting 
of timber and the safe and proper disposal @ 
the waste material that the cut-over lands mm 
be left in the best possible condition for naturd 
re-seeding, 

Third, exchanging Government owned tit 
ber, which should be harvested, for land # 
which timber is already growing, or whit 
unfit for agricultural purposes, should be & 
voted to timber growing. These exchanges ® 
be made on a basis of actual relative vali 
only. 

Fourth, When practicable and necessary # 
the judgment of the department to carry @ 
reforestation. 

Fifth, to consider with the several Stats 
the readjustment or partial remission of tax 
on lands devoted to timber growing. It is & 
dent that this is both right and wise as th 
growing of various forms of merchantable t® 
ber is a matter of from twenty to fifty yeas 
For that matter, the great pine forests of 
middle North and of the Southern States 
the vast forests of Douglas Fir in the Pug 
Sound country, which are being so ruthless’ 
cut over could not be replaced in generatios 

The Pinchot plan seeks government own 
ship and control as the first step instead © 
the broad co-operation of all owners of timbe 
with their several States and the Federal Gor 
ernment in working out a wise national polit 

To secure the results desired is a matter ® 
time, patience, and persistence, and your 
mittee needs the co-operation of every m® 
ber of the A. N. P. A. 

Col. Greeley in “Wood for the Nation,” 9 

“The problem in a nutshell is the enorm® 
area of ferest land which has been so 
and so burned that it is producing little © 
nothing. We have over 80 million acres. * 
area greater than all the forests of Frat 

telgium, Holland, Denmark, Germany, S® 
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jand Spain, and Portugal, which has been 
ic yded to the point of absolute idleness so 
= as the production of any timber of com- 
= ial value is concerned. We have other 
oo ous areas of cut-over land now growing 
. fraction of the amount of timber which 
yo might produce. And we are adding to 
these areas of idle or largely idle land from 
19 to 15 million acres every year, as de- 
gractive logging and still more destructive 
burning progress. 
Contrasting the fearful waste resulting from 
our lack of a forest policy and the marvelous 
sults which continue to follow the wise ad- 
ministrat.on of the forests of Sweden for 
many years is indeed food for thought. ; 
The National Forestry Program Committee 


finds that fires and destructive logging cost 
525,000,000 a year for every year reforesta- 
ion is postponed, 240 million acres of cut- 
wer land contain second growth timber; of 
‘his fires destroy 8 to 10 million annually. 

Your prompt and earnest co-operation with 
your committee whenever called upon by wire 


of mail is urged and will be fully expected, 
BENJAMIN H. ANTHONY, 








HARRY CHANDLER, 
ROBERT R. McCORMICK, 
D. D. MOORE, 
C. A. MORDEN, 
E. H. BAKER, Chairman. 4 
A 
REPORT ON TRAFFIC 
Your Committee on Traffic was created in 


January, 1922, to meet an emergency situation 
caused by a proposed increase of freight rates 
on news print paper from Northern New York 
mills to New York City. As the result of con-# 
ference with railroad officials, the increase in 
rates has been deferred indefinitely with the 
agreement that if revived, advance notice will 
be given us, 


Since this initial incursion into the realm 
of railroad rates your committee has been 
studying the general situation as relating princt- 
pally to news print paper transportation, The 
following observations are respectfully sub- 
mitted : 

News print freight rates in different sections 
of the United States are irregular, unequal, 


and as a rule highly burdensome. 

There is no definite basis in the making of 
news print rates by railroads, the rate structure 
being largely a patchwork of past expediences 
and present emergencies. It is not based upon 
quantity, value, or mileage. In pre-war days, 
when rate levels were low and news print was 
sid at a delivered price, publishers did not 
concern themselves much with freight charges. 
But with freight bills rendered direct to pub- 
lishers the burden is painfully realized. 

With exception of certain agricultural prod- 
ucts, freight rates in the United States remain 
at the peak of war prices, some of them double , 
the pre-war level. The Interstate Commerce | 
Commission recently closed a lengthy hearing 
on the general rate situation, and its decision 
is eagerly awaited. There is as yet no indi- 
cation whether it will order a horizontal pert- { 
cemage reducton on all freight, or deal with 
specified commodities. ‘ 

Your committee did not appear directly be- ' 


Q 


tore the commiss.on during the hearings. Con 
ference with traffic representatives of news 
print manufacturers revealed that their evi- 


dence and arguments adequately covered ship 
menis of news print from the mills as well 
as inbound raw materials. We further under- 
stand that for purposes of the record, the com- 
mission had sufficient presentation to include 
newsprint in its considerations, 

In Canada there has been a horizontal 10 
percent reduction of freight rates, effective 
December 1, 1921, but this does not apply on 
shipments to the United States. Therefore, 
tews print from a Canadian mill to points in 
the United States still pays the highest war 
tate. There is controversy between Canadian 
and the United States railroads over this situa- 
tion, involving both raw material and the fin- 


ished product. The United States mills want 
tower rates on pulp wood trom Canada. Cana- 
ian railroads decline to co-operate in this un- 


less the United States railroads lower through 
Tates on news print, 

High freight rates on news print are the 
publishers’ direct burden, but there is also the 
indirect burden of rates on raw material for 
the paper mills, which are reflected in the price 
of paper. The mills take in at least three cars 
of raw material for each car of finished prod- 
uct shipped. Pulp wood and coal are the 
Principal in-bound commodities. Rates on 
these items are very burdensome. It is not 
Possible to state how much raw material freight 
charges there are in a ton of news print, that 
depending principally upon the pulp wood haul. 
The Canadian mill has an advantage in wood 
and suffers on coal. The United States mill 
experiences in lesser degree contrary 
conditions, One Northern New York mill esti- 
Mates that its raw material freight charges 
amount to $22 per ton of news print paper, 

The present attitude of United States rail- 
Toads is to stand pat on existing rates, pending 
action by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
son, Meantime manufacturers and shippers in 
Rumerous industries are searching for téch- 


some 
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nical openings in the railroads’ defenses through 
which to force special reductions. A sort of 
guerilla warfare is going on, 

Printing ink manufacturers are seeking rate 
reductions on their product through an appli- 
cation to have ink placed in a lower rate classi- 
fication. The chairman of your committee 
recently appeared with the ink manufacturers 
before a joint meeting of railroad classification 
committees and endorsed this application as 
affordng relief to publishers who have to pay 
the freight, whether directly or indirectly. 

The future course of your committee 
be guided largely by developments. But since 
the burden of freight rates on news. print 
has been shifted directly to publishers it would 


must 


seem obvious that we should not depend upon 
the manufacturers to fight our battle, Whey are 
concerned principally with raw materials. 


Freight rates on the finished product are mere- 
ly incidental to them now. 

If lower rates on news print are not granted 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the general revision now under consideration, 
your committee will recommend that your direc- 
iors consider the advisability of preparing and 
presenting a special news print case to the 
commnuss.on, 

In closing I should like to present to the 
convention for its consideration the following 
draft of a resolution: 

“Resolved: That the Board of Direc- 
tors be authorized, in its discretion, to pre- 
sent formal complaint to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission against the exist- 
ing freight rates on news print paper and 
to petition for their reduction.” 

S. M. WILLIAMS, Chairman. 





REPORT OF COMMITTEE 
ON AUDITS 





The A. N. P. A, Convention, at its session 
a year ago, and with a large attendance pres- 
ent, unanimously passed the following resolu- 
thon: 

Resolution Urging Continuance of Circu- 
lation Statements to the Government. 
Whereas, It has been proposed that the 

Post Office Department be directed by 

Congressional amendment to the existing 

law to omit the stipulation requiring news- 

papers in their semi-annual statements of 


ownership, etc., to publish circulation 
averages, and 
Whereas, Publishers generally are not 


complaining of this requirement and are 
finding in it an opportunity to state under 
oath for the benefit of all concerned their 
actual circulation, which is the basis of 
their right to second class postage rate, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, By the American News- 
paper Publishers Association that it finds 
no occasion to join in the demands for 
such modification of the law, and holds 
rather that the Government should stand 
ready om occasion to verify by audit 
sworn circulation statements if the same 
are questioned or disputed by reputable 
persons or organizations acting in good 
faith. 

Your Committee promptly forwarded a copy 
of the resolution to the Post Office Department 
requesting that no action be taken, and that 
the changes asked for by the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations be not made. 

It was further strongly urged by your Com- 
mittee that the Department should undertake 
to investigate the circulation of each newspaper 
in a city from which a complaint might come, 
that the figures sworn to by a publisher were 
believed to be untrue. This request is now 
under advisement. 

A reply from the Postmaster General was 
promptly forthcoming which stated that no 
change in a matter of this importance would 
be made without a hearing, in which event 
your Chairman would be notified. 

No notification has been received and no 
change in practice has taken place. 

On a subsequent visit to Washington and a 
call at the Department, your Chairman was 
shown a printed sheet from the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations giving the names of more than 
two-thirds of our members who had given the 
Audit Bureau of Circulation letters for trans- 
missal to the Postmasier General requesting 
that the change be made. 

The only reply that your Chairman could 
make was to again present a copy of the reso- 
lution passed unanimously by the Convention 
and to state that the letters must have been 
given in an absent-minded sort of a way to 
oblige some advertising agent who was per- 
sonally urging such action. 

Your Chairman spoke a year ago from this 
very platform urging our members to stand 
by their Committees and not place chairmen 
who undertake at Washington or elsewhere to 
faithfully carry out resolutions passed by this 
body, in the ridiculous position of being met 
by letters, by individual or group appearance 
of A. N. P. A. members in direct opposition 
to the direct instructions given a committee 
by this body or by its Board. 

The Postmaster General, a very discerning 


(Continued on page 92) 
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WEST 


VIRGINIA 








which ranks 40th among the states in 
size and 27th in population ranks 
SECOND in value of mineral wealth. 


The state also ranks SECOND in 


total number of persons engaged in 


the mining industry. 


The value of products of all mines, 
quarries and petroleum and natural 
gas in West Virginia according to 
new figures recently issued by the gov- 
ernment showed an increase of 287 per 


cent or $295,606,620. 


West Virginia native born whites 
number 90 per cent of the total popula- 


tion. 


Ask any man whose goods are ad- 
vertised and sold in West Virginia how 
sales per capita compared with states. 


This is a “market by itself” and can 
be economically influenced your way 


by these newspapers. 








Circul- 
lation 
Bluefield 
tTelegraph ..... (M) 6,566 
Charleston 
“Gazette ...... (M) 17,692 
**Gazette ....... (S) 2,471 
Clarksburg 
Exponent ..(M&S) 7,879 
*Telegram ...... (E) 7,822 
*Telegram ...... (S) 10,042 
Fairmont 
**West Virginian.(E) 4,810 
COPED cccccccee (M) 6.016 
Huntington 
tAdvertiser ..... (E) 10,635 
**Herald-Dispatch 
(M) 12,768 
**Herald-Dispatch 
(S) 12,811 


Rate 





Martinsburg 
tJournal 
Morgantown 
7tPost 
Parkersburg 
tNews 
tNews 
*Sentinel 
Wheeling 
**Intelligencer 
"News 





Rate 

for 

Circu- 5,000 

lation lines 

.(E) 4,086 43 
...(E) 4,506 621 
.(M) 5,568 025 
...0S) 6,366 02 
(CE) 6,419 024 
(M) 13,154 4 
..(E) 13,861 06 
....(S) 18,328 06 


tGovernment Statement, April 1, 


1922. 


*A. B. C. Report, April 1, 1922. 


+tPublishers’ 


Statement. 


“A. B. C. Report, October 1, 


1921. 























DOG GONE GOOD 
ARE THE 


DOG CARTOONS 
ROBERT L. DICKEY 


Once-a-Week 
3-Column 
Ask the 
METROPOLITAN NEWSPAPER 
SERVICE 


150 Nassau St. ma %. 
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33,611 
INDIVIDUAL WANT ADS 


APPEARED IN THE WICHITA EAGLE DURING THlt 
MONTH OF MARCH, 1922 


A Lead Over All Previous Monthly 
Records By 
1334 ADS 


Nowhere else in the world will be found a greater market 
place for the public of such variety and importance and such 
a high average of intelligence as that possessed by the read- 
ers and users of the Eagle Want Ad Columns. 


A Daily Average of 
1084 


weed the Want Ad Columns each day during March, 1922 


GROWING AS WICHITA GROWS 


The Wichita Baily Gaale. 


The Paper With the Want Ads That Bring Big Results 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
Population 82,000 





Represented by 
The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 

















Che Miami Herald 
ta 7 


In Miami, Florida, 
They Say: 


“This Is Our 
Miami Paper” 
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wie MONEY swe 


s a regular weekly department 





designed to answer questions, offer 
suggestions ard generally help the man and woman of the smaller city dailies 
and weeklies. Henry Beetle Hough, co-editcr and publisher of the Martha's 
Vineyard Gasetie, will be a regular presse: shires but your + hes on money 
making and for m y saving are wanted also. For each idea published 
ae will pay $1 When your idea appears clip it cut and send it to the 
M EY SAVER EDITOR and payment will be made by return mail. 
Your ideas must be workable, told in as few words as possible and new io 
thts departmer Contributions to this department will not be returned. 

W ITH many newspapers space limitations are strong business getter for the weekly. General 


nothing at all compared with mechanical 
limitations on getting copy into type. The com 
posing machine and the number of ems that can 
be got out of it for the newspaper are the limit 
ing factors. The situation is often such that 
the paper can never be ccmpletely filled with 
lccal matter. Then again the point of diminish- 
ing returns is reached on the machine when it 
stops setting live news matter and is used for 
filler or general materials which could more 
cheaply be obtained in some other way. 

Both of these situations suggest the advisabil- 
ity of using some syndicate or plate matter io 
fill the paper. But there is no need of filling 
up with junk. A little foresight and the gen 
eral feature of no particular local application 
may be turned into a good substitute for an all 
local feature. 

Timely fashion articles can be turned to local 
interest by tying them up through a short in 
treduction. The local applicaticn is obvious, and 
the articles may easily be worked as a basis for 


advertising from local outfitters, millinery and 
clothing stores. 
Domestic science and household departments 


may be brought into the local sphere by adding 
a section of local recipes or advice from local 
hcusewives. 

New radio features which are particularly 
timely are easy to tie up with short interviews 
with local radio fans. 

Illustrations might be multiplied. The point 
is this: The small newspaper must be local and 
when the editor finds it necessary to run syndi- 
cate material of a general nature he is just as 
necessarily making a sacrifice in the news valu¢ 
of his paper. To be a hundred percent inter- 
esting it ought to be a hundred percent local. 
But the editor can run a fair proportion of gen- 
eral matter and still bring his paper up to 
ninety-five percent or thereabouts by taking the 
trouble to add the elements of local interest and 
news value. 

There is a universal prejudice in small towns 
against patent insides and boiler plate, although 
surprisingly few of the amateur critics realize 
what ready-prints and plate actually are. With 
the local “‘lead’’ in evidence and with the proper 
editorship for local angle at every possible place, 
the evil in the outside matter disappears. It is 
hardly a question of fooling the people; the edi 
tor simply removes an antagonizing element and 
issues a newspaper in which nothing suggests to 
the subscribers the time-worn theme of criticism. 
—H. B. I 


time is the 
newspaper has to 


Getting advertising copy in on 
hardest job the country 
contend with. The Cottage Grove (Ore.) 
Sentinel solved the problem completely by 
giving 5 per cent discount on all copy in at 
noon of the second day before going to press. 
The discount could be graduated for copy in 
later. The advertising rate could be advanced 
in order to be able to give the discount. The 
discount could apply only to large ads.—E, B. 





In smaller cities where the composing room 
force has been taking an hour at noon, it 
will be found conducive to greater efficiency 
to have a half hour noon and half an hour 
earlier close in the evening. Usually pro- 
duction on machines falls off after the paper 
has gone to press and the rush of the day 
is over. At noon the rush is on and the 
same time produces better strings on the 
machines. The men like the earlier close 
better, also—R. F 


How much personal attention do you give to 
the appearance of your paper? If the makeup 
is sloppy; if the printing is not good; if the 
dies are run till they do not make a clean ap- 
pearance, the public is apt to come to the con- 
clusion that you are slipping. 

The restaurant that serves your meal. on clean 
linen with well polished silverware and glisten- 
ing glasses is going to hold your trade with 
well prepared food of good quality. 

No matter how good the quality of your news 
if it is served in slovenly surroundings your 
competitor is going to forge ahead. People are 
apt to judge by appearance, so it will pay you 
to keep the appearance of your paper in goo 
shape and as neat as you do your own persona! 
appearance.—F. L. 





There is nothing to prevent a weekly news- 
paper from issuing bulletins as often as it 
pleases. A good system of bulletin boards is a 


news bulletins after important events may be 
put out with very little trouble. A little effort 
along this line gets the people in a newspaper’s 
territory looking to it as the source of first news 
about everything. The weekly builds up a tra- 
dition of progressiveness and makes everyone 
believe that it is really a newspaper.—H. B. H. 


According to 
farmer hates to 
scription to his 
much trouble to 


our experience, the 
send a check for the 
home newspaper. It’s 
write the check and mail it 
that he prefers to wait until he comes to 
town, and when he comes there’s nothing 
he is more apt to forget than that subscrip 
tion. Several country newspapers have found 
that placards nailed up about town, on the 
hitch lots, on the roads leading out of town, 
with the reminder: “Don’t forget to pay your 
subscription to ‘The Herald,’” have brought 
results. It is also advisable to have the same 
printed on small cards to throw into automobiles 
on Saturday night.—W. B. S. 


average 
sub- 


so 


It is apparent from glancing through most 
any country newspaper that few country editors 
realize the value of cooperation with national 
advertisers. From the appearance of their 
sheet it would seem that the make-up man 
slammed the electros in wherever they would 
fit regardless of whether or not the surround- 
ing news matter would interest the class of 
people to which the advertising was directed. 
Country subscribers are a desirable class of 
prospects to national advertisers, and the 
country newspaper should do all in its power 
to give the proper cooperation. The country 
editor might with advantage solicit “tie-up” 
advertising from local merchants to run with 
plates sent out by national advertisers. It is 
easy to sell this kind of advertising to the 
merchant; he needs only a small space in which 
to tell the public he handles that product; and 
it benefits all parties concerned—it brings 
business to the merchant and to the national 
advertiser, and shows the latter that the news- 
paper is personally interested in his schedule. 
—W. > 





What can be done is to segregate the mon- 
strosities. Sometimes it is possible to lump 
them together under a line, “Business Direc- 
tory,” or something of the kind. After that the 
best way to salvation is to pledge the entire 
staff of the paper to typographically clean adver- 
tising with especial view to the value of white 
space and simplicity of composition. The feel 
ing that it is mecessary to cover every bit of 
area in an advertising space in order to give 
full value should have gone out long ago. Judi- 
cious inquiry will discover where it still persists 
so that suitable measures may be adopted.— 
Hi. B. H 





A good bit of conversation to use with small 
town advertisers is this: Direct their ideas to- 
ward the service which the newspaper renders. 
Tell them that what an advertiser pays for is 
the opportunity of saying anything he wishes to 
all the subscribers of the newspaper. The news- 
paper reaches just as many people and the ad- 
vertiser gets exactly the same service whether 
his ad is an electro or all hand composition; 
whether it is set anew every week, or is left 
standing. The advertising rate is the price of 
talking to a few thousand subscribers; it has 
nothing to do with the ease of putting an ad in 
the paper and no man is conferring a great favor 
if he uses the same ad all the time, nor is he 
entitled to any discount. 

The temptation is strong for the newspaper 
which is crowded with work to make reductions 
for repeated ads or ads without composition. 
This practice is a boomerang and weakens the 
paper. It puts a premium on advertising which 
is bound to be less productive than it should.-- 

H. B. H. 

There’s nothing that will give a country 
weekly so much of a reputation for being a live 
wire proposition which is a credit to the com- 
munity, as a neat, attractive office. A country 
weekly office which is clean, neat, bright and 
snappy in appearance will convey to folks the 
impression that the paper is also bright and 
snappy and think what a splendid thing it is 
for a weekly to have such a reputation. Look 
at your office. Couldn’t you make it cleaner, 
neater, ee and snappier? If you can, do 
so now!—F. H. W. 
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IS ALL THE RAGE 
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DAILY NEWS 
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In 1921 the Buffale Evening News sssumed 
the leadership ef the National Advertising 
among all papers publishing only six days 

tm 1922 the Beffale News retains this 
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National Advertising geet 2517. 58 
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THE GUFFAL® MARKET. 
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The Buffalo market a marta, 
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It is significant to note that at the preset I 
time there is ne retail store fer rent 

Buffale is withstanding the onslaught f t 1% (p,,, 
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Elgin Daily Courier 
American Accident Ins. Co., 


steady circulation building I con- 
the Reader Service Policy a good 
Though we have not been pushing 
account of Christmas contests for 
the last month, we have been 
new orders right along and 23% 
orders were through The Reader 


Yours very truly, 
GEO. E. HARPER. 


American “Reader Service” 
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ress R. H. Gore, Mgr. 
Newspaper Department 
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business despite the depression in 
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DOLLAR PULLERs 


Advertising ond circulation managers are always on the lookout for new 
ideas that will increase advertising receipts and win new circulation. Your 
idea for increasing advertising or circulation may not appeal to your manager, 


but st may be just the thing that some other manager wants. 
PusiisHer will pay $1 for each idea printed under this head. 
the idea is now being used in your city does not bar it from the de 
i Dottar Putrer Epitor. 
them and mail them in and receive payment by return mail. 


Address your communications to the 


oppeer chi 


Epitor & 
The fact that 

tment. 
hen they 


navailable ideas will not be returned. 


AKE Dr. Samuel Johnson's statement 
written in 1760 that reads “The trade of 
advertising is now so near perfection that it 
is not easy to propose any improvement.” 
One of your feature writers could prepare a 
most readable article showing the advance in 
advertising since the time of Dr. Johnson. The 
story will be particularly effective if some 
of your larger advertisers are interviewed as 
to the part advertising has played in the up- 
building of their business.—F. L. 


—™ IS THE GREATEST THING IN 
LIFE?” 

This is the title used by the Journal-Gazette, 
of Fort Wayne, Indiana, over two pages of 
advertising in a recent Sunday issue. 

The question quoted above and the idea 
behind the advertising on the two pages was 
explained beneath the heading in this way: 

“This is a unique contest. People differ 
in their likes and dislikes, also in their views 
of what is the greatest thing in life. Some 
think a fine home—others live for their auto- 
mobile—some say good health—a vast number 
will endorse wealth WHAT DO YOU 
THINK? For the best three answers, limited 
to 50 words, BASED ON ADS PUBLISHED 
ON THIS PAGE, we will give $10, divided 


as follows: $5 first prize, $3 second prize, 
$2 third prize. Address letters to ‘Contest 
Editor, Classified Department,’ care this 
paper.” 


Of course it was an easy matter, with this 
sort of a proposition, for the paper to get 
in enough advertisers to quickly fill up the 
two pages.—F. H. W. 


Any moving picture show will be glad to 
furnish the tickets if the local paper -will 
announce that it will give a free ticket to 
the show to any freckled face boy under 
fifteen years’ old who will bring his face to 
the office for examination. Interest will be in- 
creased by giving five or ten tickets as a 
special prize to the boy having the greatest 
number of freckles. Of course, the paper 
should publish the names of the boys getting 
tickets. —W. H. 

May first is generally moving time. So a 
group of ads from trucking companies would 
be particularly easy to get at this time of 
the year. The group could be held together 
by a heading stating that the advertisers be- 
low were all experienced, expert and economi- 
cal—F, H. W. 

Additional space may be secured from the 
stores by getting them to follow up their dis- 
play ads of sales in the classified. The Long 
Beach (Calif.) Daily Telegram runs a classifi- 
cation “Money Saving Sales at The Stores,” 
in the classified section, next to the “For Sale 
Miscellaneous” heading. Stores having special 
sales are solicited for a classified ad in this 
column.—H. R, P. 





One day last week a young lady approached 
the desk in our classified advertising depart- 
ment and presented copy for a “personal 
reader” to viz: “If the party who took the 
sum of money, the lady’s watch and rings, 
from a tenement in the building 62 (Blank) 
street will return same at once, further trouble 
will be avoided.” The man at the desk got 
inquisitive, asked a few questions, found out 
that the party really had no idea who the 
thief was, and had not reported the matter 
to the police. The money represented over 
$500, the watch was worth $50 more and 
other jewelry possibly $30. He tipped off 
the editorial rooms and they chased it for a 
good front page story; then he got in touch 
with the advertising solicitor with the result 
that the local trust company was sold a space 
in that edition, near the story, at preferred 
position rates, in which they emphasized the 
folly of leaving money and valuables in bureau 
draws and called attention to their savings 
department and safe deposit boxes.—C, N. F 





The success of the average small daily de- 
pends upon the personal contact between the 


newspaper and its advertisers. Many times 
the advertising solicitor is no more than a 
copy chaser. This routine brusque habit 
stifles the friendship which ordinarily will 
develop into better business. Then, too, the 
back shop, composition and imposition are 


mysteries to the advertiser. If he knew more 
of the thousand and one things which can delay 
a newspaper, he might be more apt to get 
his copy in early and be more willing to co- 
operate. This attitude can be brought about 





by giving a dinner once a quarter say in the 
back shop. Nothing elaborate, of course, but 
just a get-together for the advertisers and 
the newspaper workers with a good program. 
The psychology of the locale is good. One 
daily in a town of 20,000 has found that 
the above board heart to heart discussion of 
mutual difficulties helped tremendously to 
clear the atmosphere. Everyone felt better 
and business became better.—B. R. A. 


Provincial dailies will find that local non- 
competing merchants can be induced to co- 
operate in taking full-page for ads that closely 
resemble those run by departmental stores in 
the metropolitan dailies. To give the first im- 
pression that the ad is that of a big store, 
the whole should be enclosed in one border, 
care being taken to have interior borders—if 
any—and signatures light.—J. L. 


The Iowa Farmer recently offered a prize 
for the best letter on “What Is the Best Ad 
in This Issue of Our Paper?” 

This should stimulate interest in the reading 
of the ads in a paper and bring results to the 
advertiser, and at the same time bring more 
ads to the paper.—B, F. 





Here’s a stunt which brought very good re- 
sults for an advertiser and which, therefore, 
could be told by newspaper advertising mana- 
gers to other prospects in the effort to get 
these prospects to do some advertising. The 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, agency of the New 
York Life Insurance Company ran a series of 
ads two columns wide by four inches deep in 
each of which appeared a photo of a local 
agent of the concern with a write-up telling 
about his history and achievements. The stunt 
uttracted a lot of attention because it got 
away from the generalizaticns of the usual life 
insurance ad and gave, instead, personal, in- 
dividual stuff which interested everyone. 
Couldn’t you, Mr. Advertising Manager, get 
some life agency in your city to try out this 
same sort of specific, personalized, individual 
ized advertising?—F. H. W. 

The alphabetical Classified Business Direc- 
tory can be made very profitable for newspa- 
pers in the smaller cities, if it is given a 
position at the beginnng of the classfied sec- 
ton where it will get results. Try taking all 
your unusual classifications which have been 
scattered and assembling them in alphabetical 
form under a two or three column head. 
\llow transient ads in this section to build 
it up, and make new heads for monthly ads. 
Finally sign up all possible prospects on a 
months’ basis. Many a new classification 
can be built up in this way. The Long Beach 
(Calif.) Daily Telegram, following this method, 
has increased its classified directory from two 
columns to five full columns daily in the past 
year, and it seems to be a good solution of 
the problem of getting the little store and 
unusual business to advertise every day in 
the year.—H. R. P. 


Six 





The Spectator, Hamilton, Ont., found a 
ticket distribution arrangement with a local 
theatre to be mutually profitable. Five sub- 
scribers were, each evening, invited, via the 
liner page, to be guests of the theatre manage- 
ment. Double tickets were distributed from 
the Spectator business office. Subscribers had 
to comb the classified pages to find the invita- 
tions. The personal touch was a big factor in 
the success of the stunt. 

Here is a sample invitation: 


Me. HARRY J. ALLEN, 39 EASTBOURNE 
avenue, is invited to attend a showing of 
The Magic Cup, featuring Constance Binney, 
in conjunction with an exceptional vaudeville 
show, at Loew’s today, Monday, October 31. 
Call for two tickets, including war tax, at the 
Advertising Department of the Spectator. M-54 
—R. C. 


“What—-—— Thinks of Yesterday’s Movie 
Show” proved a good series for the movie 
page in one Kansas town. With the movie 


theater advertising pyramided on the page and 
a banner with the above caption the newspaper 
every day distributed tickets to prominent busi- 
ness men and women with the promise that 
they would review the various shows. Their 
reviews were different from the staff handling 
and had the added interest of being signed 
by well known persons. This series ran for 
four weeks and moving picture men say that 
it helped business.—B. R, A, 
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As a further alleviation of the high cost of 
production, many insist that labor costs 
too high and that the chief end to be 
is a reduction in the wage scales of skilled 
workmen. While it is conceded that some 
reduction is in order from the very top-notch 
prices still being paid, and while these reduc 
tions seem certain to come in course of time, 
yet there is another and, I think, better light 
in which to consider this problem—securing 
greater and more efficient returns from labor 
Publishers generally are not adverse to giving 
labor a high wage in keeping with the experi- 


are 
sought 


ence and skill required by the business, but 
in return they have a right to insist upon a 
day’s work in constructive labor, producing 


something of real value to the employer. 
During the period of business readjustment 
we have been passing through, the publisher 
has been forced look about for the elimi- 
nation of wasie, increas'ng of efficiency, and 
lowering of costs on hand. Is it not a 
good time for the newspaper printing trades 
unions to do likewise? In this day of indus- 
trial economy, when lowering the cost of pro- 


to 


every 


ducing the necessities of life means so much 
to the welfare of mankind, does it not seem 
strange that trades unions, and particularly 


newspaper printing trades unions, should have 
in their code of laws regulations designed ex- 
clusively for the purpose of creating jobs, and 
not producing usable production for the em- 
ployer? 

Doubtless there was laudable intent and pur- 
pose in establishing these union laws years 
ago, in order to prevent workmen from being 
thrown out of employment: but during the 
intervening years with relatively fewer re- 
cruits to the printing trades unions, conditions 
now are such that the original intent and 
purposes no longer apply. In fact, there 
today in all the large cities a scarcity 
printers, pressmen and _ stereotypers If 
six-days’-work-a-week rule were suddenly 
forced, there hundreds of newspa- 
pers badly crippled in getting out. Statistics 
from the large cities will show that a very 
considerable percentage of printers. pressmen 
and stereotypers are at present working or 
being paid for from seven, eight and nine, 
and in some exceptional cases even ten and 
eleven days a week. 


is 
of 
the 
en 
would he 


There is also the economic aspect of permit 
ting or requiring men to work so great a num- 


ber of days weekly,—the wearing out of the 
workman, impairing his health, and when he 
is gone the still greater deficiency in amount 


of skilled labor available. 
subject leads to the often-discussed question 
of newspapers taking co-operative means of 
training young men for the printing trades, 
and has resulted in establishing a_ linotype 
school at Macon, Ga., and many other schools 
elsewhere; but these efforts have been entirely 
too limited in their scope to produce sufficient 
skilled newspaper workers for the future. 


This phase of the 


In view of the present insufficient number 
of skilled workmen to operate entirely on the 
six-days-a-week basis, thus allowing time for 
recreation, health, entertainment and securing 
the real good things of life on the part of 
emplovees, it would seem advantageous for 
publishers everywhere to try to secure the co- 
operation of unions for the benefit not only 
of the emplover in the readjustment of his busi- 
ness but for the benefit of union workmen. It is, 
in fact, the one big opportunity the unions have 
for keeping wages on a relatively high plane 
permanently. In a few of the cities the locals 
have already outdistanced their internationals 
in solving this question, some having “traded” 
the wasteful practices for retention of high 
wages and this being done without causing any 
members to lose their jobs. 

The high cost of labor, therefore, is not 
so serious a matter now as securing the co 
operation of labor to give efficient, full time. 
usable work in return. and devising means for 
attracting and training apprentices in the trades 
so that there will be sufficient labor to meet 
the future demands of the rapidly growing and 
expanding newspaper business. However, it is 
conceded on all sides that present wage scales 
are too hich and that reductions must follow 
the general market in all lines of production. 


In view of conditions cited, there can be no 


justification whatever for the 44-hour week in 
newspaper offices, and the full force of this 
association will continue against it Resides, 


appreticeship laws should be changed so as to 
invite more apprentices in the various traces, 
instead of repelling them as present restric- 
tions apparently do. Publishers, in order to 
protect their own interests, present and future, 
should see that the full quota of apprentices 
are carried in each department. Recent in- 
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vestigations on this subject show that over 
50 per cent of the large offices do not carry 


the full number permitted, indicating gross 
neglect, or that the foreman does not wish 
to be bothered training apprentices, or that 


the apprenticeship rules are such as to render 
apprentices unavailable. 

Nor the high cost of labor se serious as 
the high cost of waste both in direction and in 
plant operation. With the easing of the news 
print burden and expectations of still further 
relief, there is a tendency for the old wasteful 
practices of the pre-war period creeping back, 
such as the allowance of returns of unsold 
copies, free distribution of copies, etc. From 
the same causes seem to have sprung a verit- 
able deluge of artificial circulation schemes, 
premiums, contests, prizes and catch-penny tac- 
for the ible purpose of building cir- 

While it is the common aim of all 
circulation, it would seem that, 
in view of much of what is being experienced 
now, most careful consideration should be given 
to building circulation by means of enhancing 
the value of the material between the column 
rules in order to secure permanency. By such 
methods only will there be shown a real, en- 
during return for the outlay. 

Threatened return of wasteful practices 
should cause the revival of our Conservation 
Committee, to whom these subjects may be re- 
ferred. In addition there is need of an ag- 
gressive campaign among members looking to 
the elimination of waste in the handling of 
news print, freight hauls, standardization of 
roll lengths, weight of paper, pressroom waste, 


is 






tics ten 





culations 
to increase 


core waste, etc. It is safe to say that mil- 
lions of dollars are wasted annually through 
lack of proper study and attention to these 
subjects. Since some of the more perplexing 


paper problems have been solved there is no 


more profitable field to which endeavor may 
be directed. 
Rates Cannot Be Lowerep 
With the softening of news _ print 
prices also, in a few quarters has come 
he tendency to reduce subscription prices. 


It is gratifying to note that the experiment has 
been made in only a few instances, there being 
reductions chiefly from 3 cents to 2 cents 
daily, and according to data reported by the 
trade publications results in the way of circu- 
lation gains have been so negligible that it is 
certain the thought of general reductions 
absurd and unthinkable. 

Likewise, any thought of reducing advertis- 


1s 


ing rates. The present cost of news print, 
f. o. b. sidewalk, is 100 per cent higher than 
the pre-war price, while the compilation of 


milline rates of newspapers show only a very 
moderate increase in rates over the same period, 
Advertisers have come to appreciate these facts 
and in the business revival that is now under 
way, there is seldom heard a serious complaint 
about high rates from those well-informed. If 
the war lessons have taught anything to this 
business they have taught that the publisher is 
entitled to and can get a price for advertising 
space and a subscription price more in keep- 
ing with cost, painstaking effort and hazards 
of the business; whereas, on the other hand, 
public wonder grows that so much can be 
put in a daily or Sunday newspaper and sold 


‘for so little. 


Leading in interest perhaps during the year 
has been the work of your Arbitration Agree- 








ment Committee appointed by resolution of the 
last convention directing that renewal of the ex- 
pir 


1g arbitration contracts shall be made only 
on a basis of making all matters in dispute ar- 
bitrable, or in other words placing the two sides 
to the arb‘tration on a parity. During the years 
of the present agreements there has been only 
limited arbitration, the unions holding out cer- 
tain “rules” or “laws” as being unarbitrable, 
and while the unions, and perhaps the publish- 
ers in some cases, have profited by this re- 
stricted form of arbitration in the past, it is 
now contended that mutual interests of both 
sides will be advanced by having arbitration in 
an unrestricted sense. 

Instruction 





to your committee does not em- 
brace the wiping out of union “rules” and 
“laws” whose ultimate effect, we think, is 
waste and inefficiency, as referred to in my 
earlier reference to labor costs, but it does 
aim to make subject to arbitration all such 


regulations and let them stand or fall according 
to their merits in the judgment of the arbitra- 









tors. Present conditions are especially propiti- 
ous for the gaining of decided benefit to both 
the unions and the publishers in the enact- 
ment of the principle of unrestricted arbitra- 
tion—to the unions by retention of higher 
wages than perhaps could be obtained other- 
wise, to the publishers by greater efficiency 
and productive work rendered. Material 
progress has been made with some of the 


unions, as your committee will report, and this 
convention will not, I am sure, recede an iota 
from the positive stand taken in the instruc- 
tions of a year ago to this committee. 
Among new activities of the past year and 
miscellaneous activities of the association 
worthy of note are the appointment of a Traffic 
Committee in an effort to secure lower freight 
rates and correct discriminations and inconsist- 
encies in rates; appointment of a committee 
to work for lower telephone and telegraph 


rates for newspapers; assistance in preventing 
the repeal of the Meyer-Martin law at Albany, 


. 
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aS 
the repeal of the excess profits tax applicable 
to 1921 business; a conference with a commit- 
tee of the Association of National Advertisers 
on the subject of abolishing agency commis- 
sion in which your representatives opposed the 
suggestion; assistance in encouraging linotype 
schools and compiling a list of existing linotype 
schools in the United States, and many others. 


At your convention a year ago a committee 
was appointed to give consideration to pro- 
posals for enlarging the scope and activities 
of this association. As provided by the reso- 
lution creating the committee, a report was 
made to the Board of Directors, the report be- 


a 


and 
report, ranged from the suggestion to 
association as it is to radical plans 
the expenditure of half a million q 
more annually. 
Board. 


pers, at least its practicability has 
lished in disseminatng news, informatj 
entertainment. 


radio investigations; efforts to make * ing considered at a meeting held last J; 


27. 


The committee had sent questionnaire, 
large number of members asking sy nth 
the replies, constituting the Committes 
leave 

CNtailing 
ollary 


The report was “filed” by & 


Rapio 
Radio has come to be an adjunct to n, 
CW ine 

been 
r On ani 
This method of Communicac, 
(Continued on page 93) 
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SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT 





Newspaper Making 








FOR SALE 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 





For Sale 


Twenty page press with complete stereotype 
ecuipment. Would take Duplex Flat Bed in 
trade. Address B-954, Editor & Publisher. 





For Sale 


Twenty Duplex Press 
stereotype chases. 
Machinery Co., 
New York City. 


chases, several lots 
Book chases. Peckham 
1328 Broadway, cor. 34th St., 





For Sale 


Cox Duplex Web press. Prints four, six or 
eight pages of newspaper size from a roll and 
delivers papers folded. Address B-932, care 
Editor & Publisher, 





For Sale 


Special bargain in Goss Semi-Rotary, printing 
4, 6, 8. 10 pages. Goss Semi-Rotary, 4 and 8 
pages, at very low price. Peckham Machinery 
Co., Marbridge Bldg., 34th and Broadway, 
New York City. 





STEREOTYPE CHASES 


Made of Special Analysis 
Cold Drawn Steel, guaran- 
teed accurate in every partic- 
ular and of thoroughly de- 
pendable quality in material 
and workmanship. 








Chases repaired and altered. 
Makeup trucks converted in- 
to elevating tables. 


Write for Prices. 








American Steel Chase Co. 


122 Center St. New York 








Used Press Room 
Equipment 


Duplex Tubular 16 Page Press 
Prints any number of pages up to 16 
Length 22% inches. 

Goss Two Deck Straight Line 

Press 

Prints 4, 6, 8, 10. 12 or 16 page papers 
Length page 22 inches. Prints 7 or 8 
columns to page. 

Scott Three Deck Speed King 
Prints 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 or 
24 page paper. First and last pages in 
color. 
Scott Four Deck Quadruple Press 
Prints 4, 6, 8, 10, 12,.14 or 16 pages. 
36,000 per hour. 20, 24, 28 or 32 pages, 
18,000 per hour. 

Which press interests you? 
WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 
Plainfield, New Jersey 


New York Chicago 
1457 Broadway 1441 Monadnock Bldg. 








Printers’ Outfitters 
Printing Plants and Business bought and sj 


American Typefounders’ 
and bookbinders machinery of ever 
tion. Conner, Fendler & Co., 
New York City. 


Products, printe; 


Y descr 
% Beekman & 





Newspaper Plant Equipments I 
Established in 1912 ; 





a! 
PECKHAM MACHINERY C0, 





AUUITW ITT BLS. sith & Bary 
NEW YORK CITY 


Complete Newspaper Plant (consolid, 
tion) in Waterbury, Conn. 


36-page Hoe Press, now printing a fin 
paper, 16-page Potter Web, Stereotype 
Equipment, Linotypes, Intertypes, Com. 
posing Room Equipment, etc. 


List now ready. Machines can k 
shown running for a short time. 








Buy Direct from the Maker 


Steel Equipment 

for | 
Newspaper 

Composing Room 


We build a complete line of Cabinets, 
Make-up Tables, Form Trucks, Cor 
recting Banks, Galley Dumps, Cut 
Cabirets, Metal Trucks, Galleys, Mono- 
type and Linotype Work Benches, 
etc. 

Tell us your requirements and get our 
prices. 


Chicago Metal Mfg. Co. 


216 W. Ontario St., Chicago, Il 














For Prompt Service 


TYPE 
Printers’ Supplies 
Machinery 


In Stock for Immediate Shipment by 
Selling Houses conveniently located 


“American Type the Best in Any Case” 


AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 








Boston Pittsburgh Kansas City 
New York Clevelan Denver 
Philadelphia Detroit Los Angeles 
Baltimore Chicago San Francisco 
Richmond Cincinnati Portland 
Atlanta t. Louis Spokane 
Buffalo Minneapolis Winnipeg 
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[ Introduction to Employer and Employee 











SITUATIONS WANTED 
3c A WORD for advertisements under this 
dassification. Cash with order. For 
those unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
exceed 50 words) FREE. 








Advertising Manager 

High grade solicitor with twelve years’ agency 
and newspaper experience. wenty-eight 
years old, married. Prefer live paper in east. 


Your New York representative knows me 
and my record. References. Box C-5I7, 
Editor & Publisher. 





Business Manager 

now available. An experienced executive of 
sound judgment and initiative, accustomed to 
positions of trust and confidence; for several 
years advertising manager of old established 
New England daily; capable of assuming en- 
tire charge of business department of news- 
paper; 12 years’ experience; highest creden- 
tials—seel's new connection. Salary to start 
$3,000. Box C-516, Editor & Publisher. 





Circulation Manager 

Open for position after May 15th. Ten years’ 
experience. Now employed on large metro- 
politan newspaper. Good reasons for leaving 
present position. Address B-966, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Circulation Manager 


Fifteen years’ circulation experience on large 
Northern dailies. My record is clean and 
good. Like boys and am liked by them. Mar 
ried, age 39. Wire or write. W. C. Stevens, 
#30 Queen Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn. 








Composing Room Executive 

with reputation for improving and increas- 
ing production and cutting costs, which will 
be verified by recommendations furnished in- 
quiring publishers, desires to hear only from 
those who will pay salary commensurate with 





unusual results obtained. B-995, Editor & 
Publisher. 

Editor, Managing Editor 

Trained newspaper man of many years’ ex- 
perience at liberty after May 1, desires to 
make connection with high-class daily. Edi 
torial, political, financial, industrial and rail 


road writer, versatile and well balanced and 
with extensive knowledge; vein of humor; 
human interest. Best of references and testi- 
monials. Married, good habits, prime of life, 
good health. Republican in politics. City 
30,00 to 100,000 in Middle West preferred. 
Temporary position not accepted, but willing 
to try out. All communications confidential 
Box C-519, Editor & Publisher. 


Editorial Writer 

Man of ripe experience has good reason to de- 
sire change in position. Has been on edi- 
torial staff of several of the leading papers 
of the West and Middle West. Best of refer- 
ences both as to personal character and abil- 
ity as a writer. Address H. W., B-984, Editor 
& Publisher. 








Experienced Publisher 
seeks evening daily. Have $75,000 to $100,000 





‘ash Correspondence confidential. Jas. 
Skewes, Danville, 1. 

Experienced Newspaper Man 

43, married and residing in Westchester 
county, desires a metropolitan connection 


where special qualifications, keen intelligence, 
industry and initiative will be of value to the 
organization. [las been in editorial work with 
class publications recently. Is devoted to 
constructive publicity. Can organize a de- 


partment. Is not afraid of responsibility. Has, 


been news editor, telegraph editor, managing 
editor. Expert copy reader, clever writer; 
thorough, sunny and sincere. Address B-962, 
Editor & Publisher. 

Have You Position Open 
for successful, experienced circulation manager? 








One who knews how to get business. Experi- 
enced in every detail of circulation, from office 
to road work. Know how to get best results 
from carriers and solicitors. A-1 references. 
Can change now. Write or wire my expense, 
E. B. Mace, 713 South Morton, Okmulgee, 
Oklahcema. 

Let’s Go! 


Circulation Fighter Available—especially apt at 
Promoting and organizing. Fond of boys. A 
willing and loyal worker. Exceptional refer- 
*nces. If interested write fully stating salary. 
Address C. C. C. (capable, competent, creative), 


a No. 43, 307 West 15th St., Minneapolis, 
inn, 





Office Manager 


Former position ten years, present position 
one year with two large daily newspapers as 
auditor, cost analyst, office manager and gen- 
tral business executive. Highly educated, age 
%. Giving perfect satisfaction and could re 
main here indefinitely but am dissatisfied with 
new climatic location. Present salary $5,500.00, 
Address C-515, care Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager 


ge for position. Man with ideas and ability 
bs execute them. Young, but with experience 
0 put over any circulation job. Knows success, 
but still ambitious. Full of energy and knows 
be discouragements. If you have a big job 
ven, wire George B. Moffett, 1309 College 
‘Wweaue, Fort Worth, Texas. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


A Rotogravure Expert—Contract Man 

The link between advertiser, agent and business 
office. oung man married, who has success- 
fully supervised the make-up and printing 
(from copy to press) of over $5,000,000 roto 
gravure advertising in the past four years with 
hardly a loss, for a large New York newspaper, 
desires to change where there is opportunity 
for advancement. With five years of practical 
commercial art experience, thorough knowledge 
f rotogravure reproduction, photography, type, 
photo-engraving, stereotyping, printing and in 
fact everything pertaining to the mechanics of 
paalichine. e has the uisite technical 
cnowledge to correct the mechanical problems 
which often confront a_publisher. Excellent 
references. C-510. care Editor & Publisher. 


Stereotyper 

desires situation, experienced on Dry Mats, 
17 years’ experience, able to give good refer 
ences. Box C-518, care Editor & Publisher 











Superintendent 

Capable, experienced newspaper superin- 
tendent prepared to guarantee results in 
operation of composing, stereotype, press. en- 
graving and mail rooms. Chicago, St. Louis 
and other references as to character and abil- 
ity to perfect effective organization. Want 
position with newspaper doing big business 
but having trouble getting results. Address 
B-978, care Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted 

Editor and manager of newspaper with 3,000 
circulation in city of 10,000 wants wider field. 
Former head of metropolitan newspaper copy 
desk; able editorial writer and successful as 
executive. Present salary $4,000 a year and 
giving satisfaction. 42 years old. B-895, 
Editor & Publisher. 








Your Composing Room 

will be operated more efficiently, production 
increased and costs lowered, if you employ me 
as composing room executive. Will furnish 
names of publishers who will verify above 
statement by what I have done for them. Am 
practical man—not efficiency expert. B-998, 
Editor & Publisher. 


HELP WANTED 
6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 


Business Manager 

Prominently successful evening newspaper in 
one of New England's prosperous cities offers 
an active opportunity for the right man. 
Give full particulars of your experience and 
ae salary expected. B-985, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 











Salesmen 

acquainted with buyers and who can obtain 
orders for sales and order books can make 
favorable commission arrangements’ with 
leading Chicago concern in this line. Chicago 
_ Book Co., 337 W. Madison St., Chicago, 





Wanted 

Advertising solicitor, one who can write copy 
for local merchants and sell space. Reference 
required. Address Box B-996, Editor & Pub- 


lisher. 





a 

level-headed, experienced editorial writer for 
Democratic daily, 50,000 circulation, South- 
west. Give age, experience, references first 
letter. C-505, Editor & Publisher. 


Wanted 
Situation 
Fourteen 
mediately. 





as Advertising Mgr. near New York. 
years’ experience. Available im- 
C-509, care Editor & Publisher. 








PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
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has come to stay, and its relations and possi- 
bilities in respect to the newspaper business is 
a subject that may with profit be given con- 
sideration by discussion here. Perhaps it may 
be found that there are many phases of radio 


on which newspapers may work to best 
advantage by coming to a common under- 
standing. 


In conclusion, permit me to repeat what you 
already know what the value of this association 
to your individual newspaper is limited only 
by what you put into it. Accomplishments 
are limitless. No other business can be cited 
in which possibilities for accomplishment are 
so enormous. If the membershp concludes to 
stand solidly together, there is no worthy 
proposition that you may not work out for the 
good of all. Co-operation today is the keynote 
of successful businesses; the nations of the 
world have been compelled to adopt it in order 
to live. Jealousies and wasteful competition 
are the greatest enemies today of sound busi- 
mess progress. Your time, your help, your 
thought, your energy are needed; when thy 
are given unstintingly in furtherance of the 
aims and purposes of mutual helpfulness you 
will be repaid many fold. 


NEWSPAPERS WANTED 


6c A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 





Will Buy 
small daily, or will lease with option of 
purchase. Address B-971, Editor & Publisher 





OBSERVER-DISPATCH IS 
NEW UTICA PAPER 


E. P. Bailey & Co. Sell Observer to 
Group Which Bought Herald- 
Dispatch and Sunday Trib- 
une Last Week 





Consolidation of the Union (N. Y.) 
Observer and the Utica Herald-Dispatch 
as the Observer-Dispatch was announced 
this week, as the consummation of nego- 
tiations the first part of which be- 
came known last week when John C. 
Fulmer sold the Herald-Dispatch and 
Sunday Tribune to Frank E. Gannert, 
E. R. Davenport and Woodford R. Cope- 
land, owners of the Elmira Star-Gazette, 
Rochester Times-Union, and _ Ithaca 
Journal-News. All holdings, including 
real estate, of both the Observer and the 
Herald-Dispatch have been transferred 
to a new $750,000 corporation, the Ob- 
server-Dispatch, Inc., stock of which is 
held by Messrs. Gannett, Davenport, 
Copeland and Prentiss Bailey, who has 
been head of E. P. Bailey & Co., owner 
of the Observer. 

Sale of both publications was effected 
by Harwell & Cannon, who sold Messrs. 
Gannet, Davenport and Copeland their 
Rochester papers, the Times and the 
Union, and combined them. This firm 
was also instrumental in effecting the 
recent merger of the American and the 
Republican in Waterbury, Conn. 

The Observer-Dispatch, evening, and 
the Tribune, Sunday, will be published 
from the Observer plant, which was built 
within the last five years specially for 
newspaper use. The Herald-Dispatch 
building and equipment, which are owned 
by the new corporation, will probably be 
sold, it is stated. 





BITNER HEADS DETROIT TIMES 


A Complete Editorial and Circu- 
lation Charge of Hearst Paper 


H. M. Bitner of the Pittsburgh Press 
has been selected as editorial and cir- 
culation head of Hearst’s Detroit Times. 
He has had news 
and _ circulation 
charge of the 
Pittsburgh Press 
for several years. 
He will join the 
Times on May 


5. 

The Detroit 
Times was pur- 
chased by Ar- 
thur Brisbane for 
William Ran- 
dolph Hearst 
several months 
ago and _ since 
then has been 
under the active 
management of the national executive 
office of that oragnization. 








H. M. Bitner 


Canandaigua Messenger Not Sold 


J. E. Easton has not sold or relin- 
quished his control of the Canandaigua 
(N. Y.) Daily Messenger, as is erron- 
eously stated upon page 36 of this issue 
of Epitor & PusiisHerR. This paper was 
purchased the first of this year by Mr. 
Easton, who is also sales manager of 
the King Feature Service, Inc., New 
York. Mr. Easton’s brother, Hubert R. 


$50,000 


cash for first payment on a daily 
newspaper property. Locations 
near New York City preferred. 


xs 


Proposition X. Q. 


Charles M. Palmer, 


Newspaper Properties, 
225 Fifth Ave. New York 








Unusual Opportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 


TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 
Times Building, New York 
Established 1910 











For Sale: 32-pp Hoe 


Rt. angle, two decks, four plates wide, 
8 cols. 12 ems, Kohler Control, type 
col. length is 22 in., tapeless folder, 
extra roller stocks and spindles, metal 
furnace, carved casting box, elevating 
table and double steam table. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Southern Publishers Exchange 


INCORPORATED 
Newspaper Properties and Equipment 
No. 203, Carneal Building 
Richmond, Virginia 











i WE CONNECT THE WIRES ==) 


OMAN WRITER at 23 

has seen her feature 
stuff in over sixty newspa- 
pers and magazines, Kept her 
college work at highest stan- 
dard, earned a living with 
her pen and saved nearly 
$3,000 for post-graduate 
course. ‘‘Ability marvelous; 
industry equal.’’ Salary re- 
quirement very modest, if the 
Position offers opportunity. 
Our No, 2949-B. 


ooo 


FERNALDS EXCHANGE, INC. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass 


THiro Nari. BLoe., 











LEGAL NOTICE 


TO THE STOCKHOLDERS OF THE 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER COMPANY: 
The annual meeting of the stockholders of 
THE EDITOR AND PUBLISHER COMPANY 
will be held Wednesday morning, May 10th, 
at eleven o'clock, at the general offices of the 
Company, Pulitzer Building, suite 1116, 
63 Park Row, New York, for the purpose of 
election of directors and two inspectors of 
election and for the transaction of such other 
business as may properly come before the 
meeting. 
THE EDITOR AND PUBLISHER COMPANY, 
JAMES W. BROWN, 
President. 
DOWLING, 


Secretary. 


FENTON 


New York. April 15, 1922. 








Easton, is general manager of the Mes- 
senger. Mr. Easton stated to Eprtor & 
PuBLISHER that he holds every share of 
stock of the Ontario Press, Inc., pub- 
lisher of the Messenger and no change 
whatever has beeen made. 








Million 
Dollar 


Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulation 
Builders 
International 


Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 








The 


Kansas City Star 


Chicago Journal 


have ordered 


Folks Back Home 


(a once a week feature) 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 


ASSOCIATED EDITORS 


440 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 


. 








America’s Best 
Magazine Pages 
Daily and Sunday 


Newspaper Feature Service 


241 WEST 58TH STREET 
New York City 








Church Ads 


Copy Service 


Series 1 and 2, ten ads 
each, under auspices 
Church Advertising De- 
partment. Samples for 
a stamp. 

Stimulate local 

church announcements 


HERBERT H. SMITH 
156 Fifth Ave. New York City 














We can increase your business— 
you want it increased. 


You have thought of press clip- 
pings yourself. But let us tell you 
how press clippings can be made a 
business-builder for you. 


BURRELLE 


145 Lafayette St, N. Y. City 


Established a Quarter of a Century 
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UNCHE 


Managing editors and city editors are always on the lookout for news; and 


feature ideas that can be used locally. 
each hunch published under this head. 


Epitor & Pustisner will pay $1 for 
The fact that the hunch is not being 


worked successfully in your city does not bar it from this department. 


Address your contributions to the Huncn Epitor. 
them and mail them in and receive payment 


hunches will not be returned. 





“Hunches,” published in EDITOR & PUB- 
LISHER, are read at the weekly staff meetings 
and converted to local application through sug- 
gestion of staff members of one paper. Articles 
relating to the editorial department, such as the 
recent series on liberal laws, are also read and 
discussed.—B. A. T. 











IND out what the present generation of 

high school students plans to do. Work 
out a questionnaire with the superintendent of 
schools or high school principal, print them 
up or mimeograph them, have them distributed 
and then compile the results. Here are some 
questions which might be included: Do you 
plan to go to college? If you do, which col- 
lege or university? What course of study 
do you expect to pursue? What profession, 
business, occupation or trade do you expect 
to enter? Do you hope to follow your calling 
in this city? To what sort of position do you 
aspire? If you are not going to college, do 
you plan to continue your education by means 
of correspondence courses such as are offered 
by extension departments of universities or 
by regular correspondence schools? —C, 
’, B. 


What are the automobilists of 
doing? 

Generally, the Sunday automobile pages of 
newspapers are almost entirely devoted to pub- 

ty matter furnished by the advertisers. 
There is almost no local stuff on the pages. 
Think how interesting it would be to state 
that Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Jones in their Whiz 
car motored to Chicago and back last week, 
that Mr, and Mrs. Ed Smith in their Smooth 
Six, are making runs each week-end to a 
nearby lake resort, and so on. 

It would be an extremely easy matter to 
secure this material from the dealers who, of 
course, are familiar with what their patrons 
are doing. And not only would the dealers 
appreciate the publication of such material, but 
the public would enjoy it and the interest 
taken by the public in the automobile page 
would greatly increase, thereby making these 
pages more valuable to the 
F. H. W. 


your city 





advertisers.— 


Recent figures show that in New Hampshire 
there is one divorce for every five marriages, 
counting only those divorces by the New 
Hampshire courts. Have a staff man find 
out what the figures are for your state, county 
or city. It should be comparatively easy for 
interviews with municipal or state officials, 
social workers, ministers, typical “men of the 
street” and so on. Jivorce and marriage 
are subjects ever new, and here is an up-to- 
minute angle to treat them from.—J. M. M. 





One Kentucky newspaper offers a monthly 
prize of $5 to the person telephoning in the 
most tips on mews stories during the month. 
The result has been numerous beats over its 
competitor and very few stories overlooked.— 
B. A. TI 


Many men believe that their whiskers and 
moustaches grow faster during hot weather 
than in the winter. Undoubtedly the barbers 
in your city could give you some interesting 
“dope” on this and also tell you some inter- 
esting experiences they’ve had while cutting 
hair and shaving men. Give the names and 
addresses of all barbers interviewed.—F. H. B. 


If you want to make your newspaper ace 
high with the boys of the town, start a 
marble championship contest. A few prizes 
which don’t cost much may be given and 
the newspaper by reporting the marble tour- 
ney in real sport style will not only have 
every marble player reading it, but most of 
the grownups who can remember when they 
lagged.—B,. R. A. 


“How Did He Say ‘I Love You?’” Answers 
to this question from women readers, limited 
to 100 words, will provide much interesting 
copy. Readers will reveal much on the prom- 
ise of theatre tickets for the best answers. 
The nature of the copy will force reading by 
many more than those who participate—C. L. 
M. 


Interest your readers in observance of the 
city’s traffic rules. Have your artist draw a 
dozen pictures of a traffic cop in different 
positions. Offer a small cash prize for an 


appropriate name for the pictured cop. Each 
dzy print a cut of the cop in a box with one 


When they appear, clip 
by return mail. navailable 


or two of the most important traffic rules. 
Traffic department of your police force will 
gladly co-operate in this novel “safety” cam- 
paign.—C, L. M. 


Which clergyman in your State holds the 
record for: 
1. Longest pastorate. 
2. Shortest pastorate. 
3. Most marriages. 
4. Most christenings. 
5. Most baptisms. 
6. Most burials, 
Etcetera.—J. L. L. 


“Who is the oldest person within the trad- 
ing radius of Logansport that is now living, 
and has lived continuously throughout his life, 
at the place where he was born?” is a query 
that has brought forth a large amount of 
material for interesting articles for the Logans- 
port (Ind.) Pharos-Tribune. The query was 
opened by giving an account of the life of a 
farmer who had resided on the farm where he 
was born throughout his seventy years of life. 
—L, H. 


The Logansport (Ind.) Pharos-Tribune pub- 
lishes a story each Monday containing the 
statistics on the Sunday school attendance at 
the various churches in the city on the pre- 
vious day. The data for the story is fur- 
nished by the Sunday School Superintendents’ 
organization. The article is followed with 
great interest by the members of the Sunday 
schools. The feature has lead to a marked 
increase in Sunday school attendance.—L. H. 


Every one likes to talk about the weather. 
Ask a number of men to tell you their most 
unusual experience in a rainstorm. The vari- 
ety of experiences will be astonishing and 
most of them will be interesting.—W. H. M. 





The Sheridan (Wyo.) Enterprise has a 
daily feature that has a large following of 
readers, and also is a boost for a “home town” 
concern. This is “Sheridan Enterprises” and 
each article portrays in as reacable a manner 
as possible the “inside’’ story of a store, a 
factory, a bank, and a recent one was from 
the superintendent of schools who said that 
building children was an enterprise of the 
school system of the community.—A. L. R. 





An interesting feature that will give rise to 
endless stories can be made up from local his- 
tories. Ask how many of your readers were 
present when a certain building was raised 
years before or a monument placed, or some 
event of local history transpired. Such a 
question about raising of an old mill at 
Clarkston, Mich., brought to light two pio- 
neers who had been school-fellows and had 
not met in half a century. Incidentally it 
brought out a feature story about Grant, which 
was available for the centennial celebration.— 
R. 





What are the qualifications required for 
jobseekers in your city and how do they com- 
pare with other cities? Pick at random sev- 
eral hundred “help wanted ads” from your 
paper and several hundred from a_ nearby 
city, and classify them as to the qualifications, 


such as experience, education, good morals, 
ex-service men, references, appearance, etc. 
One city will require most of its applicants for 


positions to have good morals, another may 
not be so particular about morals, but may 
ask for a man with a college education, etc. 
Some interesting figures and percentages can 
be found.—C. B. E. 


Celebration of the Gettysburg anniversary 
is being planned. A good Saturday or Sun- 
day feature would be interviews from men 
who participated in that famous battle. Many 
of them have grandsons who participated in 
the world war, which would develop an inter- 
esting angle.—B. f 





Commencement season may be made inter- 
esting from a story standpoint in any town 
with a daily newspaper if the newspaper offers 
two or three prizes for the best essays on 
“Why I Should Attend High School,” and 
“Why I Should Attend College.” If this 
contest is limited to grammar school pupils 
and high school students respectively, it will 
afford interesting reading as well as give im 
petus to the thorough education movement.— 


B. R. A. 








A New Serial by 


MAY CHRISTIE 


One Glorious Year 


The Christie Serials are circulation 
makers and holders in both England 
and America. 

PITTSBURGH SUN 
-BUFFALO TIMES 
DETROIT FREE PRESS 
ALBANY JOURNAL 
BRIDGEPORT POST 
and many others, use the Christie 
Serials continuously. 

Runs for Twenty Weeks in 900-word 

daily instalments. 


Released May 8 


ORDER NOW 


The McClure Newspaper 
Syndicate 


373 Fourth Avenue, New York City 








The Best Paper 


New Orleans— 


New Orleans 
States 


Watch for next ABC 
Statement from New Or- 
leans Papers. 











THE RACE FOR | 
PICTURES 


The modern newspaper must be first 
in the newspaper field with pictures. 
Time is vital. : 

Duplication of plates and rapid 
presses make OFFSET GRAVURE gu- 
preme in the element of time. : 

Illustrations are as bag — 
news print as on the finest coa 
stock, pps Td OFFSET GRAVURE 
supreme in the element of economy. 


Offset Gravure Corporation 


351 WEST 52d ST. NEW YORE 
Telephone Circle 7395 








Pittsburg Press 


Daily and Sunday 


Has the Largest 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURG 


MEMBER A. B. C. 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 


Metropolitan Tower Wrigley Bids. 
LA KLEI N JOHN GLASS 
New York Chicago 











“The African World” 
& 
“Cape-to-Cairo Express” 
Published every Saturday * 
London. 
AMERICAN OFFICE 
No. 1 West Thirty-fourth &, 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Fitz Roy 2969 
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culture. 


There is one way for the National 
Advertiser to reach and sell this mar- 
ket, that is through daily newspapers. 














tIncludes Bristol, Tenn. 
+tPublisher’s Statement for March, 1922. 
tPublisher’s Statement, Dec. 31, 1921. 


tttGovernment Statement, October 1, 1921. 


“A. B. C. Statement, October 1, 1921. 
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$15.26 Per Ton Saved On Print Paper 


During the year 1921 the Federal Trade Com- 
mission reports that the average price paid $100.83 


by publishers for newsprint on the spot mar- P T 
ket was er on 








During the year 1912 the Publishers Buying $85.57 
C tion bought pz in th t . 
a<__t  ——ne 

A Saving of $15.26 Per Ton 


If the newspaper publishers, who according to Federal 
Trade Commission Report bought 70,400 tons on the spot market 
during the year 1921, had made this purchase through the PUB- 
LISHERS BUYING CORPORATION, they would have saved 


$1,074,304.00 


Collective Buying is as sound for the publisher as is collect- 
ive bargaining for the labor unions, or the trusts or combinations 
in industry. j 








Regardless of the claims of others, the entire newspaper 
industry owes a heavy debt of gratitude to the faithful few who 
stood with us during the long period of uncertainty and privation. 


Jason Rogers, 
PUBLISHER THE NEW YORK GLOBE 


New York, April 26, 1922. 
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DAYS OF REAL SPORT 
EDITOR & PU BLISHERS 


Copy right, 1922, by The Editor & Publisher Company, 


ond Section 7 oe NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AY, APRIL 29, 1922 


WHEN OUR PRESIDENT-EDITOR PLAYS. 


f Ay Pittsburgh Press, and presi- 
st any day at noon you may meet. Frederick — | press 
Martin, general manager of the Associated Press, ; ‘ dent of the A. N. P. A. gees o-lshing, but L 
ling through City Hall Park. : ” m Q gets the fish—see page 





Pin a rose or any other kind of a flower on Frank B. Noyes of the Wash- 
ington Star, President of the A. P. and make him happy. Here we have 
him in his favorite spot and his favorite sport. 











II 
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§ le bottom magazine of any three-magazine 
Intertype, as well as the middle und top maga- 
zines, can be removed and replaced in fifteen 
seconds. This has been i feature of all three- 
magazine Intertypes since they were first brought 
out eight years ago. Intertype Corporation, 50 
Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The first unit in the new home 


of a great 


This great new printing plant of 
the Public Ledger is now under 
construction. When completed 
at a cost of $1,250,000 it will 
house the most modern press 
and auxiliary press equipment, 
valued at approximately the 
same amount. 


The order for equipment is the 


newspaper 


will cover the whole block be- 
tween 6th and 7th streets and 
Chestnut and Sansom Streets. 
Construction of the other two 
units, 10 stories high, will com- 
mence soon. 


These new buildings are visual 
evidence of the growth of the | 
Public Ledger. 





largest ever given. 


Apart from its own 
importance, this 
new building is of 
interest because it is 
only the first unit in 
the new home of the 
Public Ledger that 





Further evidence 
of Public Ledger 
enterprise is the 
fact that it pub- 
lishes the only Ro- 
togravure Section 
in Philadelphia. 


Since acquired by 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis 
its circulation has 
grown from 45,000 
to more than 270,000 
daily and from 
60,000 to over 
230,000 Sunday. 








PUBLIC 


LEDGER 
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The New York Simes 
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FIRST IN 
ROTOGRAVURE 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 
ISSUES THE BEST ROTOGRAVURE SECTION 


OURCES from which The New York Times obtains its 

photographs are not surpassed by any other newspaper. 
Representatives of The Times are in every country, providing 
unusual facilities for obtaining pictures of important news 
events, The quality of the printing is unexcelled. 


HE sales of the Sunday edition of The New York Times, of 
which the Rotogravure Section is a part, are in excess 
of 550,000 copies. 


N 1921 The New York Times published 673,358 agate lines 

of rotogravure advertising, 176,306 lines more than the 
second newspaper. In three months of this year The Times 
published 175,768 agate lines of rotogravure advertising, a 
gain of 6,428 lines over the corresponding months of 1921 and 
an excess over the second newspaper of 63,098 lines. 


pn April 9, The New York Times printed 126 col- 
umns of advertising in its Rotogravure Sections—the larg- 
est volume of rotogravure advertising ever published by 
any American newspaper in a single issue. The volume of 
rotogravure advertising offered for publication in The New 
York Times is so great that it is frequently necessary to omit : , : 
many columns of announcements. l-etts: 6b 


\ALTI 


j ) 

S Res NEW YORK TIMES is read by the largest group of \ \N Ix 
intelligent, discriminating and prosperous men and 

women ever assembled by a newspaper. 


Armstrong's 
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Out of Gloucester? Nix, he is not Cap- 
tain of the ship. Honest, this is Lin- 
coln B. Palmer,—of “yes” and “No” 
and spotless raiment, and manager of 
the A. N. P. A. out for a day’s sport. 


More than the jingle of silver is music 
to the ear of James R. Youatt, treas- 
urer of the A. P. who plays the cel 
lo, in the home town orchestra, be- 
gum. 


Smiling and happy and not giving a darn 

whether his trousers were pressed last 

ight or not, Clark Howell, (below) of the 
ta Constitution, starts out for his 
ing constitution. 


Former Governor W. P. Hobby, 
publisher of the Beaumont Enter- 
prise-Journal, who knows how to 
ride them rough. His hat’s in the 
air, and rumor has it that it may 
drop into the Senatorial ring. 
The hat's up there but the darn ar- 
tist cut it off and it's now too la- 
te to bring it down.) 











BLK 


Almost any morning, if you 
chance to walk in Central Park, 
you will probably meet a young 
old man, who qualifies as the best 
known journalist in the world. It 
might be added, that Melville E. 
Stone (right) built the eatest 
educational institution in the his- 
tory of mankind. 
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Who wouldn’t be happy 
and carefree if he had 
a Post in Washington, 
and Enquirer in Cin- 
cinnati, and a friend 
in the White House? 
Edward B. McLean 
( left ) says the water 
is fine. 











Tease it, Bill. And we hope you get it, and we know that you 
know as director of the Bureau of Advertising of the A. N. P. A, 
that fish are not the only hard thing to catch in this old life of ours. 











Doping out the derby 
winner is the — 
favorite sport down 
where Charles F. Glad- 
felter (right) helps the 
Louisville Herald on 
the way to the street. 


Even when he goes a- 
fishing, Bill Thomson 
needs Thomas H. 
Moore (below) to hel 
him carry the ead 
Notice the basket and 
then glance at his 
Chief, (upper right). 
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“Bye, Baby Bunting,” sings our fellow craftsman, ee M. Cox, 
(above) who keeps his eyes trained on the News of Dayton and the 


— f Springfield, his daughter Anne—and, rumor says, something 
that is 


oing to happen in 1924, 
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Cyrus H. K. Cur- 
tis occasionally 
leaves his yacht 
to go for a walk, 
and the picture 

elow was 
snapped on the 
dock, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 














Nothing to do but travel, nothing to see but sights, and Adolph S. 
Ochs, owner of the New York ‘Times, and Thomas Rees, owner of 
the Spsingfield State Register, are not missing many down on the 
banks of the Nile. 


$O4644646440 


Most people have heard of the Baltimore Sun, and many people 
have heard of the A. S. Abell Company. Here they are below: 
name, Van Lear Black; place, Folly Quarters, one of the South’s 
great estates. 


“Gee! but the sand is hot!” or words to that effect, remarked 
William R ndolph Hearst, as he trotted across the beach for his 
morning dip. 





$O66660004 


“Attaboy!” M. H. deYoung, (below) of the San Francisco Chron- 
icle, clenches his fist and drives home a point. 
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Give him a broncho and an open range, and Elzey Roberts doesn’t 
care whether the St. Louis Star goes to press on time or not. 














Alfred Sanford, of the Knoxville Journal and Tribune, 
is so good that he lands them big enqugh to break into 
the National Geographic Magazine. He is the second 
figure to the left. The tarpon at his right weighed 158 
pounds. 


We hope the Staff’ of the Montreal Star pays more at- 
tention to G. £. Archibald, (below) than his dog does 
—darn dog. 































Howard Davis of the New York Tribune, and treasurer 
of the A. N. P. A. has to walk in the park, because he 
uses the west side subway. Notice how he frowns on it, 


“That's that,” and Lynn W. Wilson, (below) of the 
Bridgeport Times, means it when he. shouts it into 
the ears of the assembled multitude. 












down in the valley, are the two hobbies o 
Barrett, of the Birmingham Age-Herald. 


The little house up on the hill, the big ‘ a — 
E. 














whole state of New Jersey. 








Augustus S. Crane of the Elizabeth Journal, 
reputation of being the champion picnic hound of the 


has the 
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A B uying Market + 
Indianapolis 


RINGING TONE of optimism was the dominant note 

of answers to a questionnaire sent by the merchandising 
department of The Indianapolis News to three thousand key 
business men and farmers in the Indianapolis Radius. More than 
half of the men filled out and returned the rather elaborate 
questionnaire in which a number of very definite and personal 
questions were asked about individual business. This is an in- 
dex to the standing of The Indianapolis News among the 
business men of Indiana. 





of the 
it into 


Business analysts, as Roger Babson, substantiate the opinions 
expressed in these questionnaires that the Indianapolis Radius 
is one of the few markets of the country of high relative pros- 
perity at this time. That the turning point in business has been 
reached and that from now on there will be a decided improve- 
ment in selling and buying is the opinion of the average busi- 
ness man in the Indianapolis Radius. Distributors do business 
with optimists—not pessimists—in Indiana. 








With thirteen major interurban divi- This market is peculiar in that it is not only closely knit 
pea ar nn aed Frei together but that it can be merchandised with the support of but 
transportation lines. It is, therefore, one advertising medium. That medium, of course, is 
4 very easy market for salesmen 
to travel. 


The Indianapolis News 


New York Office FRANK T. CARROLL Chicago Office 
DAN A. CARROLL Advertising Manager jJ. BE. LUTZ 
150 Nassau Street Tower Building 





























































Strike Two!—no, friends, 
the figure at the left is 
not Hank O’Day. See the 
ocean. This is Herbert L. 
Bridgman, explorer, and 
business manager of the 
Brooklyn Standard Union. 


Out in Salt Lake City, they are 
so proud of the sights that her 
citizens act as voluntary guides 
for visitors. Elias S. Woodruff, 
eneral manager of the Deseret 
News, had just finished an af- 
ternoon trip when this picture 
was snapped in front of the 
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Mormon Temple. 



































Going somewhere and get- 
ting there, we would say 
after one glance to the 
left at Herbert F. Gunni- 
son of the Brooklyn Eagle. 





This is a fine way for a loyal 
citizen of Kansas to be running 
around: Frank P. MacLenan of 
the Topeka State Journal is true 
to Kansas, but acknowledges the 
waters of Michigan have some ad- 
vantages. 





| 














Getting ready to 
Stir up the sands 
of Utah, would 
be our guess 
about the com- 
ing activities of 
A. N. McKay, 
(left) of the 
Salt Lake Tri- 
bune. 
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Here Is the 
Situation In 
Prosperous 
Nova Scotia! 


@ The actual facts as to the circulation 
situation in Nova Scotia are graphically 
and conclusively presented in one page of 
an impartial medium—the 1922 edition of 
Lydiatt’s Canadian Market and Advertis- 
ing Data Book. 


@ Page 49 of this authority gives the 
standing of the principal newspapers in 
prosperous Nova Scotia—shows not only 
where they stand, but the direction they 
are traveling by a comparison with the 
year before. 


@ It shows that the nearest competitors 
of The Halifax Herald and The Evening 
Mail are slipping—that their -combined 


audited figures dropped from 27,497 in 
1920 to 23,109 in 1921. 


@ It shows that The Halifax Herald and 
The Evening Mail are soaring as fast as 
their competitors are slipping—that their 
audited circulation of 26,853 in 1920 
jumped to 30,437 in 1921. 


{| You can reach the massed market 
of Nova Scotia with a single ap- 


propriation by using the advertising 
columns of 


The Halifax Herald 


The Evening Mail 
The Sunday Leader 


KNILL-BURKE, Inc., Representatives 
Brokaw Building, New York 
Gas Building, Chicago 
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Looks natural, but it’s not. 
Editor Howard L. Hindley 
(below) of the Rutland 
(Vt.) Herald just dotes of 
donning a mustache and be- 
coming the villian in every 
amateur theatrical perform- 
ance up that way. 











Kind reader, you have guessed wrong. The group 
ata surrounding Herbert J. Winn, of the Rochester 
.) Democrat and Chronicle, are orphans. 








Proud, I should say he is, in fact he acknowledges it. Not 

even the Star of Toronto counts in the life of J. E. Atkin- 

son, (above) when he has a chance to romp in his own Pittsburgh Dispatch is famed as a family institution. Here 

rackyard. / we have three generations with Colonel Charles A. Rook 
(below) topping the bunch—son and grandson. 


When Arthur Capper’s (below) birthday comes around, he 
breaks away from his duties in the U. S. Senate and invites all 
the kids of Topeka out for a party. 
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EY 50,00 


Net Paid Each Issue 


| Largest Circulation in Hartford 


Largest Circulation m Connecticut 


Only Sunday Paper in Hartford—Only “Roto” Section in State 
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Alone covers Hartford and The Connecticut Valley 







GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN, Representatives 


342 Madison Ave. Tremont Bldg. Tribune Bidg. 
New York Boston Chicago 
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HIEF EXECUTIVE, Presdent War. 
and the Fut Lady. Mm. Harding, 
crow hots to the American public at the Nation's 


8 Retna 


AMERICA'S € 
ren G. Harding 
















FIRST WHITE 
HOUSE NEW 
YEAR'S RE 
CEPTION te 




















HIGH RANKING OFFICERS OF THE ARMY entering the White House for the New Year's 
recepnon, beaded by General James Harbord (leit) and General Frank Mackatyre (rght) 
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THE SUNDAY JOURNAL 


VOL. II, No. 25, COPYRIGHT 1922 AG A ZINE. a SECTION 
GRAVURE SERVICE CORP., N. Y. 1 23, 1922 
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0A Prorit GUARANTEED 
Rotogravure Section 


for a Selected List of First Class Newspapers 


(16 paGeEs, Tap_oip Size, or 8 PaGEs, Furt.t NEWSPAPER SIZE) 





N 
Gove of these pages contain copy furnished by us, con- 
sisting of the best and latest ceneral, world-wide subjects. 
Other pages contain local copy, furnished by each pub- 
lisher. Reader interest and artistic appearance are of 
/the highest order. 


“A Certain Revenue A Guaranteed 








from national advertisers using our list as a unit. This re- 
duces the initial contract price of the sections to a point 

way below actual cost, and 1s sufficient to insure a profit 
wide our plan, 














Space on the local pages 1s sold, in the usual way, to 
foreign advertisers, who select different papers individ- 
ually, but do not buy the whole list as a unit. 


The regular solicitors of each paper sell space to local 
advertisers. We furnish gravure specialists to instruct 
them, if desired. 


BEST Quality (-47Co /) Gravure Printing, 
f.o.b. New York, Baltimore, or St. Louis 


a é / , erin ~/ 5) / : / ; ae , y y - 
Aimberly (lark special Ji’ lb. super-calendered gravure paper 
, 


ANY AND ALBIN DS OF ROTOGRAVURE SECTIONS 
SPECIALIZED Bee sl AlL AND ADVERTISING SERVICE 








SESS ri are ey J 


GRAVURE SERVICE CORPORATION 
Boston Chicago 171 Madison Ave., New York Los Angeles 


ROOM 245% AT THE CONVENTION 


San Francisco 
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ALCO-GRAVURE 


Printing the 
Gravure Sections 
for 


New York 
Tribune 





New York 
Herald 


Baltimore Sun 


St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat 


Washington Star 





Des Moines 
Registe1 


Springfield 
Republican 


Cincinnati 
Commercial- 
Tribune 


THREE PLANTS 
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52 East PORK 


Louisville 
Courier- 
Journal 


Kansas City 
Journal 


Chicago 
Daily Journal 


Wichita Eagle 


Denver 
meahy Mountain 
News 


Omaha ea 








Also all the 
Gravure 
Sections 
Issued by 
THE GRAVURE 
SERVICE 
CORPORATION 
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Views taken in one 
of the plants of # 
Alco-Gravure, Inc, 
showing, how the 
Gravure sections are 
prepared and 
printed 





VIEW No. 3 
Grinding down a cylinder be- 


fore using it again. The cyl- 
inder turns and so does the 
“Tam O' Shanter”’ stone used 
in the gririding. 


VIEW No. 4 


Retouching a positive of a 
page before it is sent to the 
carbon printing room where 
it is printed on carbon tissue 
by the use of a vacuum frame 
and arc lamps. 

VIEW No. 5 
Painting out or “staging” 
with asphaltum those por- 
tions of a cylinder which are 


not to be etched. 


Editor 





~ 


Publisher for 





April 29, 


1922 











VIEW No. | | 


One of the large vacuum 
frames in which positives for 
four pages of a Sunday news- 
paper are being printed on 
carbon tissue. This carbon 
tissue is subsequently sque- 
geed onto a copper cylinder 
by the use of a rubber roller 
or squegee. 


VIEW No 2 


Cutting down and setting up 
negatives and scraping mar- 
gins on positives in retouch- 
ing department. 


VIEW No. 6 


Etching text matter or line 
work. The black portions of 
thecylinder have been painted 
out with asphaltum and have 
either been previously etched 
or represent white margins. 


VIEW No. 7 


Showing a close-up view of a 
press printing four pages of 
an eight-page gravure news- 
paper section. The reverse 
side of sheet or remaining 
four pages have just been 
printed from a second cylin- 
der at other end of press. 
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You don’t have 
to show it, C. 
K.—yes, below 
is Blandina, 
Publisher of 
the St. Paul 
Dispatch 
and Pioneer 
Press. 


Naturally they claim to have caught all of the 324 fish 
shown above, but when you combine fishing with editing you 
are gutting into dangerous waters. However, J. Lyle Kin- 
month of the Asbury Park (N. J.) Evening Press, second 
from the right on the fence, looks innocent, and catch the 
proud expression on the face of George Hopper, business 
manager, at the extreme left. 


Unlike most fishermen, when Arthur M. Howe, editor of the 
Brooklyn Eagle, caught the largest salmon ever personally 
known in a certain section of Canada, he took no chances. He 
had a picture taken for his friends. 








Is he happy—we'll say he is, with the cook shack 
only 20 feet away. rank H. Burgess always acts 
that way when he gets away from the office of the 
LaCrosse (Wis.) Tribune and Leader-Press, and his 
duties as President of the Inland Daily Press Asso- 
ciation. 











William J. Pape, of the Waterbury Republican and American, has a possessive arm over 


the kill, but we will give some credit to the guide at the extreme left and Eric Pape, 
son, at his right. . 























XX 








Editor 
Arthur 
G. Staples, 
of the 
Lewiston 
(Me.) Journal is so proud of 
his mountain-climbing ability, 
that we are able to present a 
snap of him tucking away for 
posterity a copper box contain- 
ing a record of his journey to 
the top of Mt. Katahdin. 


bob 


Nothing startling. Quiet and 
contentment everywhere. 
Sounds impossible with John 
R. Rathon, of the Providence 
(R. I.) Journal in the picture, 
but it’s true. Look below. 
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Tom Blair, at the 
left, of the Port 
Chester (N. Y.) Daily 
Item, has 27 reasons 
for staying out late 
at night—one of them 
is the Press Congress 
of the World, and if 
looks count, we 
would say Mrs. Tom 
does not mind it. 


gentleman above. 





























Motoring is the favorite past time of Edward H. O’Hara, the 

lem He has two serious businesses in life—one is 
publishing the Syracuse Herald, and the other to date has been 
running away from fires—the last in which he took a prominent 
part was down at Nassau. Bahama Islands. 





Frank I. Sefrit, of the Bellingham (Wash.) 
Herald and the Reveille, has only one hobby. 
It’s Mt. Baker Scenic Highway, and if he is not 
in his office when you call, you will find him out 
on it. 
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The Ault & Wiborg Psa 
Rotogravure Inks 
Will make 





Your Rotogravure Sections 
More Artistic 


—More powerful as circulation 
builders—more appealing as ad- 
vertising media. 






These inks are used on all New 
York City Rotogravure Sections: 
The New York Times, The 
World, The New York Herald, 
New York Tribune, New York 
Evening Post, Brooklyn Stand- 
ard Union. 


The quality and economy in its 
use are responsible for this uni- 
versal preference. 


Ninety Per Cent of the Rotogravure Supplements in 
the United States Are Printed with The 
Ault & Wiborg Cortpany’s Inks 


WE WERE THE FIRST manwsfacturers of 
Relogravure inks in clmeriwca. We not only set the 
American standard (the World’s highest), but we 
have steadily improved Rotogravure inks until today 
the Ault & W'iborg Company's products are preferred 
by the most exacting publishers throughout the world. 


The Ault & Wiborg Co. 





CINCINNATI CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 

NEW YORK CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE 
BOSTON DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS 
BALTIMORE BUFFALO SAN FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA LOS ANGELES 


FORT WORTH 
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When he sails 
the seas, we 
wonder wheth- 
er Colonel R. 
R. McCor- 
mick’s (left) 
thoughts are 
of “Mom” in 
Chicago, that 
lusty infant in 
New York, or 
the other mem- 
ber of the 
Chicago Tri- 
bune family, 
over in gay 
Paree? We 
wonder. 


OO 


The favorite 
summer sport 
of Don Seitz 
is running for 
trains up at 
os Cob — 
sometimes he 
misses them. 
Here we have 
im waiting 
for the next. 


With a world to play in, and a couple of Worlds to play with, 
why wouldn’t Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Pulitzer (below) look 
happy when they get their feet on a deck? 


Bradford Merrill (above) tells it to 
them—as everyone around the New 
York American knows. 


No wonder Louis Wiley (left) 
smiles. No advertising was left out 
of the Times today, and it was not 
his wedding at which this was 
snapped. 
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The world at his 
back and happy. 
The waves sing 


to W. B. Col- 
ver, (left) edi- 
tor of the Wash- 
ington News 
these days— 
many persons 
call the forme 
Federal Trade 
ommi s~- 
sioner, “Bill’’. 




















If E. Lansing Ray (below) does as well with his lf as h 
has with the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Bobby nag Ay bet. 
ter quit trying. 
































The score announced may not be trut, but we would hate to teil 
it to Lafayette Young, Jr. (above) of the Des Moines (la.) 
Capital—that is, if the determination is truly visible. 
































Do you pity 
the little white 
ball? They say 
Harry . 
F itzgerald 
(above), of the 
Pontiac 
(Mich.) Press, 
hits it hard at 
times. 


SOs 


We don’t see it lying 
around—-the ball—so 
it must have sailed 
away under this mas 
terful stroke of M. M. Murdock, 
publisher of the Wichita (Kan.) 
Eagle. 
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First in— 


CIRCULATION 
ADVERTISING 
INFLUENCE 


The Houston Chronicle is 
Preeminently the Leading 
Newspaper of South Texas 





It has an average daily paid circulation in 
excess of 52,000, and Sunday more than 
62,000. This is greater than any other 
South Texas newspaper. The Chronicle 
grows just like Houston. 





The Chronicle’s Own Building, Which Houses the Most Modern 
Newspaper Plant in the Southwest 


The Houston Chronicle Leads in 
Paid Advertising 


During 1921 The Chronicle carried 11,590,068 agate lines of paid advertising. It led Houston’s 
morning paper by 3,035,214 agate lines. During January, February and March, 1922, The 


Chronicle carried 2,743,972 agate lines of paid advertising. It led the morning paper 888,314 
agate lines. 


Not only do more people read The Chronicle than any other daily paper in Houston, but they 
BELIEVE IN IT. They have confidence in it. They recognize it is a power for good in the 
upbuilding of the city and furthering the welfare of its citizenry. 


The Houston Chronicle Is The Advertisers’ Preference, 
The Readers’ Choice, More People Read It, More 
People Advertise In It, And More Results Come From 
Advertising In It Than Any Other Daily In Houston 
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Now if you knew Paul Patterson (above) as well as you think you. ~ would you ever have 
thought that his hobby was wilds and out-of-the-way places, and dinner 
coats? Neither would we. 




















Ob! what a pair to draw to, and some pair to be drawn with. A fellow over on 
the Philadelphia Record once said that M. F. Hanson, (left) of the Duluth 
Herald, had not lost his temper in 20 years. 


eee 


The word “clover” is so closely associated with the affairs of L. V. Ashbaugh 
(below) that he never seems to get away from it. Here we find him in it. ° 
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No Mail, no Em- 
pire—nothing but 
fishing. That’s 
what George 
E. Scroggie, 
(above) well.. 
known citizen of 
Toronto and Can- 
ada, calls “The 
Life.” 















Gee 






“Action, action.” 
That was the plea 
we sent out, and 
look what our 
c or respon- 
dent from Wich- 
ita sent of Sidney 
D. Long (right) 
of the Eagle. Who 
ever heard of a 
hoe in action? 
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Fort WortTH STAR-IELEGRAM 


| Largest Circulation in JSexas 
aaa 


85,000 Daily ~~~ 105,000 Sunday 


at 5¢ per copy daily -@ 10¢per copy Sunday 
By Carrier 75+per month 


NO CONTESTS-NO PREMIUMS-NO SCHEMES 
| SUST A NEWSPAPER 


Gf Girst three months of 1922, Yhe Star-Jelegram 
exceeded all Texas newspapers in national adyertising carried 


Cris | Wortham, President  Carler, Vice Fes.6 Gen. Mar. 
alas soni Rife, aoa 


pre  M. North, ‘Managing Ehilor 
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We hope he doesn't 
shoot, because Dr. 
Frank F. Barham of 
the Los Angeles Her- 
ald has quite a repu- 
tation out on the 
coast and he is point- 
ing right this way. 


“Shoot, if you dare!” as here, is the 
general attitude of L. T. Russell, of 
the Newark Ledger. 


Scripps - McRae newspapers dot 
this nation in a manner that 
makes us fear to state the num- 
ber, because another may appear 
before we go to press. Robert P. 
Scripps, the determined looking 
individual at our right, directs 
their editorial policies. 


That’s a fine way for 
James M. Thomsan to 
act. Why don’t he help 
the caddy find the ball? 
The New Orleans Item 
would never get on the 
Street with this kind of 


Harry Chandler (below) of the Los speed. 


Angeles Times, standing on the moun- 
tain surveys southern California and 
says “Look what we did.” 


No guessing—no hard 
work. The picture tells 
the story. William F. 
Metten (at the left) of 
the Wilmington Every 
Evening, gives all his 
spare time to one cause. 


George F. 
Moran (right) 
of the Cleve- 
land News and 
Leader, is not a 
confirmed tea 
drinker. The 
maid just hap- 

ned to leave 
it there. . 








Frank E. Gannett of the Rochester Times Union, 
and a couple of other newspapers,’ acknowledges 
that he plays a pretty fair game of tennis, “even 
for an old man.” 
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Editor 
g 
Publisher 
Classified 


Advertisements 


find 
Better 
Positions 
for 
Ambitious 


Newspaper 
Men 
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Only metropolitan 

newspaper with a 

circulation exceed- 

ing the population 

of the city in which | 
it is published. 


Des M. oines Sunday R egister 


127,148 


Only Gravure Section in lowa 


Net Paid 
Average 


March 
1922 


Largest lowa Circulation of Any Periodical— 
Monthly, Weekly, Daily or Sunday 
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Breda Reet 
> 











Have a care, William J.—some per- 
son has removed the little white 
ball and from this distance it looks 
as though the Vice President (be- 
low) of Southams, Ltd., whose 
newspapers more or less dot Canada, 
is going to fan the air. 














They all “bowl” up on the Toronto Globe. About once a year there is a contest—on the green— 
between teams representing the staff and directors. Here we have ee from left to right, Ross 
Munro, news editor; W. J. Irwin, secretary; A. Johnstone, janitor; M. O. Hammond, day editor; 
H. Abbe, foreman stereotyping department; S. J. Thomas, circulation department; W. G. Jafiray, 
president; William Findlay, business manager; E. T. Malone, K. C., director. Seated—W. R. 
Rusherford, telegraph editor; M. W. Rossie, editorial writer; J. Byrne, circulation manager; L. A. 

lankarn, assistant circulation manager; Martin Love, director; George Odell, foreman press room; 
Fred East, mechanical superintendent. 
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“If there are no fish in the lake, 
I am going to wait until 
come around,” said O. K. Shi- 
mansky (below) of the Commer- 
cial, the baby of the Cleveland 
newspapers, as he found a com- 
fortable spot in his own yacht. 





























Walking up to a mountain and then climbing 
right over it, especially when there is from 2 to 
20 feet of snow underfoot, is the hobby of W. F. 
Rogers (above) of the Boston Transcript, and 
Chairman of the Advertising Bureau Committee 
of the A. N. P. A. 
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FEDERAL STA 


outside of New York City. 
NEW YORK 





The greatest BONA -FIDE circulation in NewYork State, 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


LORENZEN AND THOMPSON, Inc. 


NT APRIL 1, 1922. 





CHICAGO 
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In celebrating the twenty-fifth anniversary, on April 23d, 1922, the 
FORWARD is commemorating the expression of an inspiration 
which had swayed several hundred progressive men and women, 
some twenty-five years ago, and who contributed of their modest 
means to establish a daily newspaper—a newspaper that would be 
their vehicle of expression, their guide in search of knowledge, a 
leader in their struggle for truth, a champion in their fight for jus- 
tice, an entertainer in their hours of recreation, a medium for their 
better understanding of American life, American ideas and ideals. 


Today the FORWARD is the greatest Jewish newspaper in the 


world (A. B. C. circulation close to 200,000 daily). Having kept 
faith with the first thousands of its readers, it has today the faith 


of more than one-half million eager, acquisitive cosmopolitan men 
and women—of all convictions and in every walk of life. 


In the faith and devotion of these hundreds of thousands Ameri- 
canized immigrants—workingmen, business men, professional men ; 
—whose mother tongue is Yiddish, lies thé unchallenged force of 
the FORWARD as a medium by which to reach into the hearts 
of these people. " 


To the advertiser looking for new fields of operation the Jewish 
tharket presents unusual possibilities. May we serve you by sub- 
mitting details based on an intimate knowledge of conditions in the 
Jewish field. 














1 Special Rotogravure Section 


25th Anniversary Edition 


APRIL 23rd, 1922 


100 Pages or more 


Quarter of a Million Circuiation 














JEWISH DAILY FORWARD 


“ Gateway to the Jewish Market” 
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_ SIX HEADLINERS FOR APRIL — 
In the Sunday @orld Gravure Section 


NEW YORK 

























Keep the story with a KODAK 


Today it’s a picture of Grandmother reading to the children. Tomorrow 

it may be Bobbie playing traffic policeman or Auat Edna at the wheel 

4 her new car or Brother Bill back from college for the week-end or 
Uhere's always another story waiting for your Kodak 


Pees @t your douker's or trom us Ne Phere oath ie Reatok or 
Thetrated little hemk that will help ia pectureemahing at sae beam 


Aatugrapin Kenhh» BW ap 


hastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y The Kodak City 


April 9% 














These Six Full Pages, Scheduled for Publication During the Month of April in 
THE WORLD GRAVURE, Strikingly Illustrate the Wide Possibilities of Gravure 
Advertising, Designed as They Are to Sell Everything From a Dress Shield to a 
High-Grade Piano. It Is of Especial Importance That Each of These Advertiser's 
Is Aiming at Nation- Wide Distribution. 





These Advertisers Have Recognized the Importance of the Fact That in THE WORLD 
GRAVURE They Are Able to Purchase 18.4% More Quality Circulation Directly Within 
the B unds of Greater New York, Where It Will Do Them Most Good, Than in THE 
WORLD'S Three Sunday Morning Competitors Combined, and at a Saving of More 
Than 40% in Rates. This Is One of the Most Significant Economies at Present 
Available for the Gravure Advertiser. 








The DUO-ART 


Jrings the Magic of Music to your Home 


F; 













COMPANY 
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WIRE OR WRITE FOR RESERVATIONS NOW 


ALCO-GRAVURE, INC., NEW YORK, BALTIMORE. ST. 
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